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INTRODUCTION 

Dear  Cousins, 

Scattered  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Puget  Sound 
to  Mexico,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  greetings — and 
especially  greetings  to  you  in  China  and  other  for¬ 
eign  lands: 

But  to  me  you  are  all  here  in  my  Tennessee 
home.  For  three  years  I  have  spent  my  days  with 
you  and  dreamed  of  you  by  night.  You  have  been 
arriving,  a  few  at  a  time,  ever  since  1933.  Truly, 
your  coming  has  made  these  three  the  happiest  of 
my  sixty-nine  years.  Long  may  you  live! 

Do  not  examine  this  book  as  a  work  of  literary 
merit  but  as  a  FAMILY  REUNION — our  own  real 
live  selves — just  as  we  are;  I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
the  company. 

Assembling  you  and  searching  for  fragments 
of  life  that  was  lived  fifty,  one  hundred,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  more  years  ago,  was  like  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery,  no  explorer  ever  experienced  more  thrills 
than  have  been  mine  at  the  precious  findings  along 
the  way.  Best  of  all  my  discoveries  were  the  regal 
personalities  of  cousins  who  shared  their  treasured 
lore  with  us,  especially  Cousin  Evelyn  Wasmuth 
Hackett,  daughter  of  Ellen  Grim  Wasmuth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Barbara  Weimer  Grim,  daughter  of  John 
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Weimer,  III,  an  older  brother  of  Grandfather 
Gabriel.  She  shared  twelve  years  of  her  own  re¬ 
search  work  with  us  and  gave  us  the  Revolutionary 
War  record  of  John  Weimer,  I.  The  Tittle  book, 
“Historical  Sketches  of  the  Weimer  Church  and 
Community,”  by  Uncles  Frank  and  Sol,  was  also  a 
great  revealer  of  the  past,  as  was  the  “Oberholtzer 
and  Nash  Family  History”  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Fretz, 
which  yielded  up  Anne’s  ancestors  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  their  homesteads. 

And  so,  through  the  cousins  and  the  books,  lit¬ 
tle  by  little,  the  darkness  shrouding  the  past  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  here  before  me  stood  my  great- 
great-grandfather,  John,  I,  and  great-grandfather, 
John,  Jr.,  and  his  brother,  David,  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  even  a  picture  of  the  beautiful  landscape 
where  David  established  his  home  in  the  virgin 
forest  of  Pennsylvania,  from  whence  have  sprung 
men  and  women  mighty  in  good  works,  who  have 
been  the  salt  of  the  earth  for  almost  two  hundred 
years. 

Here  before  me  they  stood — with  Grandfather 
Gabriel,  the  wise,  kind,  jolly,  venturesome,  uplift¬ 
ing  Gabriel — with  Grandmother  Anne,  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  by  his  side,  helping  to  establish  a  true  home  in 
the  virgin  forest  of  Ohio — a  home  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  Christian  force  and  whose  influence 
still  goes  marching  on.  After  Anne  went  to  the 
Better  Land,  it  was  Elizabeth  who  stood  by  Grand¬ 
father’s  side,  strongly,  capably,  lovingly  handling 
affairs  until  the  end  of  her  life.  I  lived  in  this 
home  and  watched  the  babies  coming,  from  “Sary 
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Ann”  to  “Sollie” — I  watched  them  growing  up, 
marrying,  leaving  home  and  scattering  from  coast 
to  coast.  I  heard  them  all  singing,  “I  love  Thy 
Kingdom,  Lord,  The  house  of  Thine  abode.” 

One  in  this  company  was  my  mother,  Sarah 
Ann,  heroic,  loving,  saintly,  as  of  yore.  I  went  with 
her  and  my  father,  sisters,  brothers — all — from  the 
cradle  to  the  brink  of  the  River  where  they,  with 
all  the  uncles,  aunts,  and  ancient  ancestors  crossed 
over,  singing  as  they  went,  “Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binds  our  hearts  in  Christian  love.” 

May  we  all,  some  happy  day,  join  that  innum¬ 
erable  throng  on  the  other  shore! 

Your  loving  cousin, 

Louise  Crise  Potts. 


Rockvale,  Tenn.,  June  30,  1936. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Weimer  Ancestors 


Gabriel  Weimer  was  the  son  of  John  Weimer, 
Jr.,  who  was  the  son  of  John  Weimer.  The  first 
John  Weimer  was  born  in  Germany  in  1740.  His 
wife,  Susanna,  was  born  May  7,  1741.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  Melford  Township,  Somerset 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  township. 

He  was  thirty-five  years  old  and  had  six  chil¬ 
dren  when  the  Revolutionary  War  began;  was  a 
corporal  in  Captain  Riley’s  Company,  3rd  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Regiment,  Colonel  Thomas  Craig,  (one  of 
the  regiments  in  Sterling’s  Division  which  was  at 
Valley  Forge  in  1778  with  Washington) .  He  was 
listed  twice,  in  1777  and  1778,  among  the  many  who 
had  insufficient  clothing.  The  3rd  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  was  made  up  of  sharp  shooters  from  the 
mountains. 

A  descendant  of  John  Weimer  III,  Evelyn 
Hackett,  said,  “I  spent  some  weeks  at  Philadelphia 
and  was  out  at  Valley  Forge  several  times.  I  saw 
the  hill  where  Sterling’s  Division  was  camped,  so 
you  see  it  became  real  to  me  that  one  of  our  ances¬ 
tors  had  passed  through  that  historic  winter  and 
had  lived  to  give  a  start  to  a  big  family  of  Weimers.” 
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Children  of  John  I  and  Susanna: 

George  Weimer,  born  April  1,  1762, 

John  Weimer,  born  May  11,  1764, 

David  Weimer,  born  April  27,  1766, 

Henry  Weimer,  born  May  6,  1769, 

Jacob  Weimer,  born  Sept.  28,  1772, 

Susanna  Weimer,  born  October  4,  1774, 
Rosina  Weimer,  born  December  1,  1776, 
Samuel  Weimer,  born  January  23,  1779, 
Frederic  Weimer,  born  Nov.  2,  1783, 
Catherine  Weimer,  born  February  6,  1786, 

Gabriel’s  grandfather  and  grandmother,  John 
and  Susanna,  lived  through  eventful  times  in  our 
nation,  beginning  with  colonial  days  when  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  owned  and  governed  by  the  three 
sons  of  William  Penn,  and  going  through  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  and  the  administrations  of  Presi¬ 
dents  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
through  the  second  war  for  independence  in  1812. 
His  grandmother,  Susanna,  died  in  the  second  year 
of  Monroe’s  administration  “when  the  nation  was 
in  a  transition  state  from  war  and  confusion  to 
peace  and  order.”  She  passed  away  June  18,  1818, 
aged  seventy-seven  years.  His  grandfather,  John, 
lived  on  through  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Monroe  and  John  Quincy  Adams  and  died  in  the 
second  year  of  President  Jackson’s  administration 
“when  the  nation  was  in  unexampled  prosperity 
and  in  peaceful  relations  with  all  the  world.”  He 
passed  away  January  24,  1831,  aged  ninety-one 
years;  was  buried  in  a  graveyard  in  Fayette  Coun- 
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ty,  Pennsylvania,  about  six  miles  south  of  Donegal. 
He  had  been  blind  for  many  years. 

*  *  *  * 

Gabriel’s  father,  John  Weimer,  Jr.,  was  the 
second  son  of  John  and  Susanna  Weimer.  He  was 
born  May  11,  1764.  He  was  eleven  years  old  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  began.  He  married  Susan¬ 
na  Leonhart.  They  had  six  children:  Peter,  John, 
Elizabeth,  Catherine,  Mary  and  Gabriel. 

They  had  planned  to  move  to  Ohio  in  1812, 
but  the  war  broke  out  with  all  the  horrors  of  the 
Indian  massacres  of  the  white  settlers  in  Ohio.  It 
was  too  perilous  a  journey  to  undertake  at  that  time 
so  they  postponed  the  adventure.  In  that  same 
year,  when  Gabriel  was  eleven  years  old  and  his 
father  forty-eight,  Gabriel  was  sent  to  the  field  to 
call  his  father  to  dinner  and  found  him  dead  be¬ 
hind  the  plow. 

In  1815,  after  the  war  was  over  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  had  been  signed  that  “spread  a  smile 
of  tranquility  and  happiness  over  the  whole  union/’ 
Gabriel’s  mother,  Susanna,  and  all  her  family, 
except  Elizabeth,  who  never  came  to  Ohio,  set  out 
for  Ohio  to  settle  the  land  that  had  been  purchased 
from  the  government,  160  acres  for  each  child,  at 
the  foot  of  the  plains  in  Sugar  Creek  Township, 
Stark  County. 

We  know  of  four  children  that  were  in  the 
party,  namely,  the  twin  babies  in  long  dresses, 
named  John  and  Daniel,  who  were  the  children  of 
Gabriel’s  eighteen-year-old  sister,  Catherine  Wei¬ 
mer,  and  her  cousin  husband,  David  Weimer,  and 
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Anne,  the  two-year-old  daughter  of  Gabriel’s 
brother  John  and  his  wife,  Margaret  (Arenal) 
Weimer,  and  the  boy  Gabriel. 

I  have  not  been  told  Peter’s  and  Mary’s  part 
in  this  family  procession,  but  I  have  been  told  that 
Susanna  and  Catherine  and  her  husband  had  all 
their  goods  packed  on  one  wagon.  The  wagon  was 
packed  so  full  and  so  high  there  was  room  for  only 
one  person  to  sit  on  it.  On  this  seat  Grandma  Su¬ 
sanna  with  one  of  the  twins  and  Mamma  Catherine 
with  the  other  twin  took  turns  riding.  They  had 
an  extra  horse  along  which  they  rode  turn  about. 
Gabriel  and  the  men  walked  all  the  way  from 
Donegal,  Pennsylvania,  to  their  land  in  Ohio. 

Then  they  hastily  built  a  small  log  cabin  for 
each  family,  making  half  of  each  floor  of  planks 
and  the  other  half  ground.  And  so,  only  seven 
years  after  the  first  settler  had  come  to  Sugar 
Creek  Township,  these  intrepid  pioneers  began  to 
subdue  the  land  that  later  blossomed  as  the  rose, 
and  the  cabins  were  replaced  by  beautiful  homes. 

During  those  beginning  days  the  men  drove 
to  Dover,  twelve  miles  away,  for  salt  and  to  mill. 
It  took  them  two  days  to  make  the  trip  as  they 
drove  many  miles  out  of  their  way  through  dense 
forests  to  ford  streams. 

Gabriel’s  mother  must  have  accompanied  some 
of  her  children  on  those  first  trips  to  Dover.  There 
lived  at  Dover  a  personage  described  by  a  re¬ 
porter,  a  long  time  ago,  as  follows,  “When  on  mus¬ 
ter  days  the  soldiers  came  marching  out  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  amid  the  horsemen  was  the 
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highest  officer,  General  William  Butt.”  He  was  a 
widower  now,  and  when  he  saw  our  pious  and  in¬ 
tellectual  widow,  Susanna  Weimer,  he  lost  no  time 
in  making  her  Susanna  Butt  and  taking  her  to  his 
comfortable  home  in  Dover.  Her  children  were 
glad  their  mother  could  so  happily  better  her  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  following  fall  Gabriel  went  to  Steuben¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  and  entered  as  apprentice  to  the  saddler 
trade.  He  finished  his  trade  at  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter  from  his  mother: 


Tuscarawas  County,  Dover  Township, 
December  the  6th,  1819. 

My  Dear  Son: 

I  received  your  letter  and  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  Avell  in  health  and  I  hope  not  without  the 
fear  of  God.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  religiously 
inclined,  and  better  still,  to  have  it  experimentally 
settled  in  the  heart,  and  blessed  happy  are  they 
who  keep  it  unto  the  end.  I  think  by  your  letter 
the  Lord  is  drawing  your  heart  for  heaven  and  if 
you  will  yield  to  the  drawings  of  the  Father  and 
the  enlightening  grace  of  the  Son  of  God  you  may 
soon  feel  the  comforts  of  the  Spirit. 

Mv  dear  son,  religion  is  worth  a  great  deal, 
yea,  nothing  is  to  be  compared  to  it.  Well  might 
Moses  chose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God  and  then  get  to  heaven  than  to  en¬ 
joy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  and  go  to  hell. 
But,  looking  at  the  recompense  of  reward,  David 
could  say,  I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the 
house  of  my  God  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness.  Fly  from  the  wrath  of  God  and  rest 
not  till  you  feel  God  has  power  on  earth  to  for¬ 
give  sins — . 

Through  the  goodness  of  God  I  have  got  a  lit- 
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tie  better  in  health  than  I  was  when  friend  Waker 
was  here  and  the  rest  are  much  in  a  common  way. 
The  Weimers,  I  think,  are  in  earnest  for  heaven  at 
present  and  there  is  considerable  stir  in  some 
places. 

May  the  Lord  send  you  a  good  time — .  Peter 
Weimer  calculates  of  going  to  the  glades  after 
New  Year  and  I  expect  he  will  call  with  you  on 
his  way.  And  if  friend  Waker  has  not  sent  the 
dryed-apples  when  you  get  this  letter  he  may  wait 
till  Peter  comes  there. 

I  will  now  conclude  with  my  kind  love  to  you, 
Waker  and  family,  and  so  remain 

Your  affectionate  Mother, 
Susanna  Butt. 

Gabriel  Weimer  in  Steubenville,  Ohio. 


Three  years  after  this  letter  was  written 
Gabriel  married  the  beautiful  Anne  Overholt.  Five 
years  after  his  marriage  his  mother  died.  The  in¬ 
scription  on  the  monument  over  her  grave  in 
Weimer  Hill  Cemetery  reads: 

In  memory  of 

Susanna  Butt 
Relict  of  John  Wei¬ 
mer,  dec’d.  She  depar¬ 
ted  this  life  Oct’r  29th, 

1827,  aged  61  years. 


CHAPTER  II 


Oberholtzer  Ancestors 

Anne  Overholt,  Gabriel’s  bride,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Martin  Overholt,  who  was  the  son  of  Martin 
Oberholtzer.  Anne’s  grandfather,  Martin  Ober- 
holtzer,  was  born  in  1709,  in  Germany,  thirty  miles 
from  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  came  to  America 
some  time  in  the  beginning  years  of  1700.  Ger¬ 
many  was  then  persecuting  those  who  were  of  the 
Mennonite  faith — the  faith  of  his  fathers;  and  many 
fled  to  the  new  world — “that  asylum  for  the  op¬ 
pressed  of  every  nation.”  He  settled  in  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  to  his  eternal  credit 
that  he  chose  the  best  of  the  colonies  in  which  to 
settle.  At  that  time  Pennsylvania  was  owned  and 
governed  by  the  three  sons  of  William  Penn. 

He  was  married  November  2,  1736,  to  Agnes 
(maiden  name  not  known) .  She  was  born  April 
18,  1713.  In  the  eight  years  of  their  married  life 
they  had  five  children.  One  child  died  in  infancy. 

Anne’s  grandfather,  Martin  Oberholtzer,  died 
April  5,  1744,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  thirty-two 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  so  Anne’s  grandmother  Agnes,  was  left 
a  widow  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  with  four  small 
children:  Barbara  seven,  Henry  five,  Maria  four, 
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and  Martin  (Anne’s  father)  about  twenty  months 
old. 

After  awhile  she  married  Pioneer  William 
Nash,  being  his  third  wife.  They  had  four  chil¬ 
dren:  Elizabeth,  born  August  3,  1751,  died  in  old 
age.  Joseph,  born  January  18,  1753,  died  May  31, 
1830;  Benjamin,  born  April  16,  1755,  died  when 
three  years  old;  Abraham,  born  November  2,  1757, 
died  before  1821. 

Anne’s  step-grandfather,  William  Nash,  died 
in  1760.  Thus,  when  she  was  forty-seven  years  old, 
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sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
Anne’s  grandmother,  Agnes,  was  again  left  a 
widow.  This  time  with  three  small  children. 

Excerpts  from  the  will  of  her  husband,  William 
Nash,  dated  November  18,  1760,  and  probated  De¬ 
cember  23,  1760,  recorded  in  Philadelphia,  read  as 
follows: 

“First,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Augnis,  my 
wife,  the  stone  end  of  my  dwelling-house  for  her 
to  live  in,  as  also  2  cows  and  a  young  horse  with  a 
sufficiency  of  hay  yearly  to  fodder  said  creatures, 
with  four  sheep  and  sufficiency  of  hay  yearly  to 
fodder  said  sheep,  as  also  my  s’d  wife’s  saddle  she 
is  to  possess  and  enjoy — . 

“And  I  also  allow  and  bequeath  to  my  present 
wife  a  bed  and  bedding  of  cloaths  for  her  own  use 
and  propper  right,  apote  and  necessaries  suitable 
for  a  citchen  as  also  the  wool,  flax,  &c  for  the  use  of 
the  children  now  in  my  house.” 

He  also  remembers  two  of  Agnes’  children — 
Maria,  who  is  nineteen,  and  Martin,  seventeen. 

“I  also  allow  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  Martin 
Overholt,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  to  be  levied  of  my 
estate. 

“I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter,  Mary, 
a  new  suit  of  cloaths  in  full,  a  bed  and  bedding  of 
cloaths  with  a  bedstead,  a  cow,  a  tub,  a  pail,  a 
churn,  pewter,  an  iron  pot  and  frying  pan.” 

His  second  wife  must  have  been  living  because 
he  ordains  his  second  wife  and  his  trusty  friend, 
William  Tyson,  sole  executrix  and  executor  of  the 
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will,  and  in  a  codicil  he  says  that  his  executrix  and 
executor 

“Shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  get  a 
draft  for  this  my  plantation  so  as  they  may  get  a 
deed  or  title  for  the  same  if  s’d  ex’rx  and  ex’or  with 
s’d  overseer  thinks  fit.” 

However,  when  the  will  was  proved  and  pro¬ 
bated  on  the  23rd  day  of  December,  1760,  Letters 
Testamentary  were  granted  to  “Augnis” — (William 
Tyson  renounced) .  As  “William  Tyson  renounced” 
was  the  executor,  we  may  infer  that  the  “Letters 
Testamentary”  gave  Agnes  his  place,  and  so  the 
two  wives  were  the  executrixes.  What  wouldn’t 
we  give  if  the  veil  were  lifted  and  we  could  see  the 
proceedings  that  followed.  Was  Agnes  satisfied 
with  the  stone  end  of  the  dwelling-house  and  the 
things  willed  for  her  kitchen?  Did  she  gloat  over 
having  and  enjoying  the  second  wife’s  saddle?  But 
all  we  know  of  her  after  that  is,  in  about  two 
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years — September  20,  1762 — she  got  a  deed  from 
Abraham  Black  for  175  acres  and  44  perches  of 
land  joining  the  Mennonite  church  property  at 
Deep  Run  in  Bedminister  Township.  About  twelve 
years  afterward  she  sold  the  place  to  her  oldest 
son,  Henry  Oberholtzer,  for  L.375,  17  shillings  and 
2  pence.  She  lived  twelve  years  after  that  and 
died  February  15,  1786,  in  her  seventy-fourth 

year.  She  and  her  first  husband  are  both  buried 
in  the  old  graveyard  at  Deep  Run,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Anne’s  father,  Martin  Overholt  (who  was  the 
baby  when  her  Grandfather  Oberholtzer  died)  was 
born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  December 
20,  1743.  He  and  nearly  all  the  younger  generation 
of  Oberholtzers  went  by  the  shorter,  more  English 
version  of  the  name — Overholt.  In  1770  he  mar¬ 
ried  Esther  Fretz,  daughter  of  pioneer  Christian 
Fretz,  of  Tinicum  Township,  Bucks  County,  who, 
some  time  around  1720,  with  two  brothers,  started 
from  near  the  city  of  Manheim,  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  Germany,  formerly  known  as  the  Pala¬ 
tinate  or  Rhenish  Prussia.  One  brother  died  on 
the  ocean.  They  came  during  the  “last  persecu¬ 
tion,”  for,  rather  than  connect  themselves  with  the 
state  church,  they  left  the  country  to  make  homes 
for  themselves  where  they  could  have  religious 
freedom. 

After  the  marriage  of  Martin  and  Esther  they 
lived  at  first  within  a  half-mile  of  the  Delaware 
River.  The  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  about  six 
years  after  their  marriage.  They  had  four  chil¬ 
dren  at  that  time.  They  were  loyal  to  the  king  and 
opposed  to  the  war.  It  is  said  that  Martin’s  half 
brother,  Abraham  Nash,  supplied  the  British  army 
with  forage.  It  was  extremely  hazardous  for  loy¬ 
alists  in  the  colonies,  many  fled  to  the  Fatherland, 
but  he,  with  others  of  his  family,  fled  to  Canada. 
They  did  not  like  the  climate  so  returned  to  Bucks 
County.  We  do  not  know  how  long  they  lived  in 
Canada,  but  judging  by  the  family  record,  they 
must  have  gone  away  and  come  back  between 
1776  and  1782. 
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Children  of  Martin  and  Esther  Overholt 

Elizabeth  Overholt,  born  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  about  1770 

Agnes  Overholt,  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
about  1773 

Christian  Overholt,  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
August  1774 

Barbara  Overholt,  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
about  1775  or  6 

Henry  Overholt 

Mary  Overholt 

Magdalena  Overholt,  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Martin  Overholt,  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
about  1784 

Isaac  Overholt 

Abraham  Overholt,  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Esther  Overholt 

Sarah  Overholt,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  April 
8,  1791 

Joseph  Overholt,  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
June  19,  1793 

Anne  Overholt,  born  April  8,  1802. 

Some  time  after  1793  they  moved  to  a  farm  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  at  Alverton,  West¬ 
moreland  County,  and  here  their  last  child,  our 
Anne,  was  born  when  her  mother  was  fifty-four 
years  old. 

In  1810  Anne’s  father  made  a  trip  to  Ohio  and 
selected  land  in  Cochocton  and  Tuscarawas  Coun¬ 
ties,  intending  to  move  there,  but  about  six  weeks 
before  they  were  ready  to  start  he  bled  to  death 
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from  “King’s  Evil”  (cancer)  on  his  neck.  He  died 
in  March,  1811,  aged  64  years.  Anne  was  nine 
years  old  then. 

In  his  will,  recorded  March  2,  1811,  he  gave 
his  wife  1200  pounds  and  bequests  to  children. 

After  his  death  his  widow  took  her  family  and 
moved  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Dover  Township,  Tus¬ 
carawas  County.  About  two  years  after  they  came 
to  Ohio,  Esther  Overholt  died  during  an  epidemic 
of  spotted  fever  (cerebro  spinal  fever)  February, 
1813,  aged  about  sixty-five  years.  She  was  buried 
in  a  little  rural  cemetery  on  the  place  where  she 
lived.  Her  daughter,  Barbara  (Overholt)  Burch¬ 
field,  who  came  to  Ohio  with  her,  had  died  the 
previous  January  and  was  buried  in  the  same 
cemetery  on  the  Burchfield  farm. 

Anne  was  now  an  orphan  eleven  years  old.  We 
do  not  know  who  took  care  of  her.  We  do  know 
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that  Gabriel  Weimer’s  mother  and  her  family 
moved  to  Ohio  about  two  years  after  Anne’s  mother 
died  and  that  she  married  General  Butt  soon  after¬ 
ward  and  came  to  live  in  the  same  township  where 
little  Anne  lived.  We  do  not  know  when  the  ro¬ 
mance  began  but  it  ended  in  the  marriage  of  Anne 
and  Gabriel. 


Gabriel  Weimer 
(1801-1876) 
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Anne  Overholt  Weimer 

(1801-1839) 
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CHAPTER  III 


Gabriel  Weimer 


Gabriel  Weimer,  son  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Susanna 
Weimer,  was  born  May  13,  1801,  in  Larenesville, 
four  miles  west  of  Somerset,  in  Somerset  County, 
Pennsylvania;  married  Anne  Overholt  December 
27,  1821.  She  was  very  beautiful.  Her  eyes  were 
brown,  her  hair  was  brown  and  long  and  like  silk. 
She  was  tall  and  stately  in  appearance. 

They  went  to  housekeeping  in  Canal  Dover 
(the  Dover  where  his  mother  lived) .  He  was  a 
saddler  and  followed  that  business  here  in  Dover. 
It  was  here,  during  the  administration  of  President 
Monroe,  fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  that 
their  first  child  was  born,  December  13,  1822.  They 
named  her  Sarah  Ann.  When  she  was  three  months 
old,  only  fourteen  years  after  the  first  pioneer  had 
settled  in  that  township,  and  only  seven  years  after 
Gabriel  had  rested  his  weary  feet  on  this  soil  after 
his  long  walk  from  Pennsylvania,  they  moved  to 
their  farm  in  the  woods  of  Sugar  Creek  Township 
and  started  a  home  for  themselves — a  home  de¬ 
stined  to  become  a  great  Christian  force  in  the 
neighborhood — aye,  and  whose  influence  still  goes 
marching  on,  beyond  the  neighborhood,  beyond  the 
state,  reaching  from  coast  to  coast  and  even  into 
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foreign  lands,  for  seventeen  children  were  reared 
in  that  home. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  Sarah  Ann’s  birth 
Elias  Wade  was  born,  September  15,  1824.  The 
next  year,  1825,  the  first  schoolhouse  in  that  section 
was  built.  Here  the  people  held  funeral  services 
for  ten  years  while  there  was  no  church.  Susann 
was  born  February  14,  1827;  Louisa  January  24, 
1829;  Josiah  February  16,  1831;  Orlando  September 
23,  1833.  Gabriel’s  mother  died  the  year  Susann 
was  born,  his  blind  and  aged  grandfather,  John 
Weimer,  Sr.,  died  soon  after  Josiah’s  birth. 

Once  a  year  they  were  blessed  by  a  visit  from 
Bishop  Newcomer,  who  was  a  great  inspiration  and 
help  in  their  spiritual  life. 

After  they  had  lived  on  their  farm  about  thir¬ 
teen  years,  the  community  erected  a  church  on  the 
highest,  steepest  hill  they  could  find,  about  100  feet 
northwest  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  here  in  the 
cemetery  beside  the  church  rests  many  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  ones  who  were  then  building  the  community. 
Gabriel’s  mother  is  buried  here.  The  church  was 
named  the  “Weimer  Church.”  Slabs  were  used  for 
seats.  It  was  ready  for  dedication  in  1836.  That 
was  the  year  Texas  declared  its  independence  from 
Mexico;  also,  that  was  the  year  Caroline  was  born 
— July  11th.  Sybilla  was  born  January  10,  1839, 
and  five  days  later  Anne  died,  aged  37  years,  9 
months  and  7  days.  She  was  buried  in  a  little 
rural  cemetery  on  the  T.  C.  Putman  farm,  north  of 
the  Beach  City-Wilmot  Road.  Anne’s  elder  sister, 
Sarah  (Overholt)  Welty,  took  the  little  five-day- 
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old  baby  on  horseback  to  her  own  home  and  kept 
her.  All  the  children  who  were  old  enough  to  re¬ 
member  their  mother  kept  in  their  minds  a  vision 
of  her  beauty.  Susan,  especially,  loved  her  lux¬ 
uriant  hair,  and  told  her  children  how  her  mother 
could  sit  on  her  hair  when  it  was  down  and  how 
she  delighted  in  combing  it. 

Sarah  Ann  was  sixteen  years  and  one  month 
old  when  her  mother  died  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  home  and  the  younger  children  rested  on  her. 
There  were  Caroline,  about  three  years  old,  Or¬ 
lando  six,  Josiah  eight,  Louisa  ten,  Susan  twelve, 
and  Eli  fifteen.  But  Sarah  Ann  was  a  loving  moth¬ 
er  to  all  of  them. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  Anne  died, 
Gabriel  asked  Sarah  Ann  which  she  would  prefer 
— to  continue  carrying  on  as  she  had  been  doing  or 
that  he  marry.  She  chose  his  marriage.  There¬ 
fore,  she  and  all  the  family  were  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  welcome  Mrs  Elizabeth  Brown  when  Gabriel 
married  her  March  28,  1840. 

She  was  born  March  29,  1811,  in  Fayette  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  daughter  of  Philip  Dumbauld. 
She  came  to  Ohio  with  her  brother-in-law,  Robert 
Ramsey,  in  1831,  and  married  John  Brown,  whose 
father  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Tuscarawas 
County.  John  Brown  died  in  1838,  leaving  four 
children:  Robert,  Joseph,  Sarah  and  John.  John 
died  in  infancy. 

Gabriel  was  forty  years  old  and  Elizabeth 
thirty  when  they  married,  and  she  and  her  three 
children  moved  in  with  the  seven  Weimer  children. 
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Sarah  Brown  was  about  the  age  of  Caroline  Wei- 
mer,  and  Robert  and  Joseph  Brown  were  about  the 
age  of  Josiah  and  Orlando  Weimer.  It  was  like 
having  three  sets  of  twins.  Sarah  Ann  joyfully  re¬ 
signed  her  place  as  head  manager  of  the  home  and 
became  a  loving  assistant. 

When  Caroline  and  Sarah  were  old  enough  to 
go  to  school  there  were  ten  of  them  trudged  off  to 
school  together.  They  took  so  much  lunch  with 
them  because  there  were  so  many  children,  they 
had  to  put  it  in  a  basket  with  a  pole  through  the 
handle  so  two  could  carry  it.  Corn  cakes  were 
always  included  in  the  lunch. 

The  same  year  Gabriel  and  Elizabeth  married, 
the  slab  seats  in  the  Weimer  Church,  on  which  the 
worshipers  had  been  sitting  for  five  years,  were 
replaced  by  high-backed  benches. 

I  copied  a  description  of  the  old  Weimer  Church 
from  the  “Historical  Sketches”  and  give  it  here  for 
you. 

“A  high  wooden  pulpit  was  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  The  preacher  ascended  a 
flight  of  steps  and  stood  in  a  sort  of  box  from 
which  only  the  upper  part  of  his  body  was  visible 
to  the  congregation.  With  his  head  high  up  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  room  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  sermons  partook  more  of  a  discussion  of 
the  place  to  be  avoided  than  of  the  heaven  to  be 
attained.  The  building  was  entered  by  two  doors, 
one  from  the  east  for  the  women  only  and  one  on 
the  south  exclusively  for  men.  A  low  partition  ran 
through  the  church  separating  the  men  from  the 
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women.  Great  was  my  consternation  as  a  boy 
when  I  saw  a  man — a  stranger — enter  the  women’s 
side  and  unconcernedly  take  his  seat  on  the  wom¬ 
en’s  side!  I  feared  that  judgment  might  be  instant¬ 
ly  visited  upon  him  for  his  impious  act,  but  nothing 
more  serious  occurred  than  that  one  of  the  older 
members  kindly  invited  him  to  a  seat  on  the  men’s 
side.” 

Among  the  amusements  during  the  summers 
and  autumns  were  the  “apple  cuttings”  where  the 
young  and  the  old  met  to  peel,  quarter  and  core 
apples  to  dry,  or  to  be  made  into  gallons  and  gal¬ 
lons  of  delicious  apple  butter  in  huge  copper  ket¬ 
tles  out  doors.  It  took  until  into  the  night  to  get 
the  apple  butter  boiled  down  properly  and  so  they 
combined  the  work  and  the  play  and  had  refresh¬ 
ments  when  the  work  was  finished.  Corn  huskings 
were  conducted  on  the  same  plan.  In  the  quiltings 
the  women  and  girls  quilted  through  the  day  and 
the  gentlemen  came  at  night  for  the  feast  and  play. 
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Sled  riding  in  the  big  bob  sled  was  enjoyed  by  these 
youngsters  just  like  we  delighted  in  it  years  after¬ 
ward  in  our  day.  What  if  the  treacherous  sled  did 
sometimes  slide  into  a  snow-drift  and  tip  over  and 
spill  them  all  into  the  soft  snow — nobody  was  ever 
hurt. 

The  great  event  was  the  big  camp  meetings 
when  everybody  came  for  miles  around,  pitched 
their  tents  and  stayed  awhile,  feasting  on  spiritual 
manna  as  well  as  the  bountiful  temporal  gifts  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Heavenly  Father. 

February  12,  1841,  a  son,  Franklin  was  born. 
In  1842  Josiah  was  injured  and  died  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  accident  on  April  7th.  December  1st  of 
the  same  year  Sarah  Ann  married  Jacob  Crise,  a 
schoolmaster  from  Dundee.  They  missed  her  at 
home  when  she  went  away.  Orlando  said  he 
couldn’t  like  Jake  Crise  for  a  long  time  because  he 
took  her  away.  He  said  she  would  take  him  on 
her  lap  and  rock  him  and  was  like  a  mother  to  him. 
She  had  loved  and  petted  all  the  little  ones  until 
it  seemed  to  them  like  they  were  losing  their  moth¬ 
er  again. 

About  three  months  after  Sarah  Ann’s  mar¬ 
riage  another  son  came  to  Gabriel  and  Betsy,  Oli¬ 
ver,  born  February  24,  1843.  Eli,  who  was  ir>  his 
nineteenth  year,  was  the  oldest  one  at  home;  Su¬ 
san,  the  oldest  girl,  was  sixteen;  Louisa  fourteen; 
Robert5  Brown  about  twelve;  Orlando  Weimer  and 
Joseph  Brown  about  ten;  Caroline  Weimer  and 
Sarah  Brown  about  seven;  and  so,  with  Franklin 
just  two  years  old  and  the  little  baby  Oliver,  this 
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was  an  interesting  family  to  look  after.  The  older 
girls  stayed  at  home  from  school,  a  week  at  a  time, 
turn  about,  to  help  with  the  work  and  take  care  of 
the  babies  while  Mother  Betsy  wove  yards  and 
yards  of  linen  cloth  to  make  trousers  for  Gabriel 
and  the  boys,  and  yards  and  yards  of  flannel  to 
make  dresses  for  herself  and  the  girls.  She  wove 
sheets,  blankets,  and  towels — she  wove  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  walked  the  floor  and  knit  stockings  at 
night.  Think  of  the  socks  and  stockings  Mother 
Betsy  knit  to  keep  the  feet  of  her  family  covered! 

When  Oliver  was  two  years  old  another  little 
baby  came,  Rose  Ann,  March  24,  1845.  About  this 
time  Susan  married  Henry  Bash,  a  schoolmaster  in 
that  vicinity.  In  two  years  more  another  baby  son 
arrived,  Uriah,  May  25,  1847.  Two  years  after  this 
Sarah  Ann  and  her  little  family  moved  to  Indiana 
(the  then  “Wild  West”)  and  November  18th  of 
the  same  year  Eli  married  Margaret  Kettering. 
He  was  twenty-four  years  old  then.  While  this 
was  going  on  in  the  Weimer  family,  Texas  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  United  States,  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  occurred,  the  United 
States  acquired  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California, 
and  gold  was  discovered  in  California. 

The  following  year,  1850,  (when  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  made  his  famous  Seventh  of  March  speech) 
was  an  eventful  one  for  the  Weimers.  Another 
baby  came  to  Gabriel  and  Betsy  on  January  30th, 
Mary  Catherine.  Susan  and  her  family  moved  to 
Indiana  and  settled  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Sarah 
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Ann,  at  Roanoke.  Louisa  married  John  Stall  and 
Betsy  lost  another  valuable  helper.  Gabriel  had 
his  “picture  taken”  this  year  and  sent  one  to  Sarah 
Ann  in  its  case  of  velvet  and  gold.  One  cannot  see 
the  picture  unless  he  holds  it  a  certain  way;  other¬ 
wise  it  looks  like  a  mirror.  This  kind  of  daguer¬ 
reotype  was  something  new,  having  been  invented 
only  a  short  time  before.  This  shows  how  Gabriel 
kept  abreast  of  the  times. 


Gabriel  and  Elizabeth  Weimer 
and  Baby  Catherine 
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The  next  year  was  a  quiet  one — nothing  much 
happened;  but  the  next,  1852,  was  a  year  with 
events  that  changed  the  family.  Louisa  and  John 
Stall  and  their  first  baby,  Myra,  followed  Sarah 
Ann  and  Susan  to  Indiana.  They  settled  at  Indian 
Village,  Noble  County.  Robert  Brown,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  married  Elizabeth  Sprankle,  followed 
his  step-sisters  to  Indiana  and  settled  near  Louisa 
Stall  at  Indian  Village.  June  26th  Solomon  was 
born.  He  had  several  nieces  and  nephews  older 
than  himself;  five  of  them  belonged  to  Sarah  Ann. 
He  was  the  last  baby  that  came  to  the  Gabriel 
Weimer  home.  Betsy’s  first  baby,  Franklin,  was 
eleven  years  old  then. 

When  Gabriel  and  Elizabeth  married  they  had 
ten  children  to  begin  with,  but  even  though  six 
children  had  been  added  to  the  home,  there  was, 
at  the  present  time,  no  increase  in  the  family,  for, 
whenever  a  new  baby  came,  there  was  a  marriage 
that  took  a  member  away,  so  there  was  never  mere 
than  a  dozen  in  the  household  long  at  a  time.  Or¬ 
lando,  nineteen,  and  Caroline,  sixteen,  were  the 
only  ones  of  Anne’s  children  left  at  home  now. 
The  beautiful  Caroline  Weimer  and  the  lovely 
Sarah  Brown  were  inseparable.  They  dressed 
alike  and  worked  together  and  took  care  of  their 
little  half-brothers  and  sisters  as  though  they  were 
their  own  children.  Caroline  went  away  and  mar¬ 
ried  before  Sarah  did  and  so  Sarah  became  the 
little  children’s  love  and  dependence,  so  much  so 
that  there  was  a  great  storm  in  the  heart  of  “Sol- 
lie”  when  Peter  Shisler  married  her  and  took  her 
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away.  He  expressed  his  view  on  this  action  of 
Peter  in  no  uncertain  language. 

Gabriel  took  a  great  interest  in  the  United 
Brethren  Church.  He  helped  to  build  many 
churches.  In  his  home  the  preachers  found  a  wel¬ 
come  and  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat.  Everything 
that  stood  for  high  ideals  in  religion,  education  and 
government  received  his  hearty  support.  Gabriel 
and  Elizabeth  were  a  firm  foundation  for  every¬ 
thing  that  was  good.  They  gave  their  home  for 
the  weekly  prayer  meetings,  Sarah’s  daughter, 
Orpha  (Shisler)  Gilmore,  in  speaking  of  those 
prayer  meetings,  said: 

“Mother  used  to  tell  about  the  weekly  prayer 
meetings  they  held  in  their  home.  Young  and  old 
came  for  miles  around.  They  had  no  carpet  on 
the  floor  and  the  next  morning  Aunt  Carrie  and 
mother  would  have  to  take  the  hoe  or  shovel,  in 
muddy  weather,  to  clean  the  floor  before  scrubbing. 
For  seats  they  had  long  boards,  kept  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  which  were  laid  across  chairs  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  crowd.  Many  love  matches  were  made 
during  those  meetings.  Here  is  another  joke  Moth¬ 
er  used  to  tell  on  Sollie — maybe  it  won’t  sound  so 
funny  on  paper  as  it  did  to  hear  mother  tell  it. 
While  the  crowd  was  solemnly  waiting  for  prayer 
to  begin,  two-year-old  Sollie  was  sitting  in  a  big 
rocker,  and  under  the  long  porch  the  flock  of 
geese  had  gathered  for  the  night.  Then  the  dog 
suddenly  rushed  in  and  caused  a  great  quacking 
among  the  geese,  and  Uncle  Sol,  rocking  vigorous¬ 
ly,  yelled:  ‘Sick  ’em!  Sick  ’em!’  which  caused  a 
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great  roar  of  laughter  and  the  young  people  giggled 
all  through  the  prayer  meeting  time.  That  is  one 
of  the  funny  episodes  of  their  family  life.” 

It  is  recorded  that  Gabriel  was  “a  great  friend 
of  education,  giving  his  children  a  liberal  course  of 
instruction.”  (However,  the  older  girls  had  so 
many  little  brothers  and  sisters  to  take  care  of  that 
their  schooling  was  neglected.)  “He  was  one  of 
the  three  trustees  of  Otterbein  University  from 
Muskingum  Conference.  He  held  various  township 
offices  for  over  twenty  years.  In  1854  he  was 
elected  County  Infirmary  Director  on  the  Free 
Social  ticket  by  1300  majority,  was  urged  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Legislature  but  refused,  having 
great  aversion  to  public  office.  He  was  a  firm  op- 
poser  of  slavery.”  Sumner  Bash  revealed  another 
of  his  characteristics  when  he  said,  “Gabriel  taught 
me  puzzles  and  enigmas  when  I  was  a  boy.”  This 
shows  what  a  kindly  jolly  person  he  was,  nothing 
sanctimonious  about  him. 

In  1855  Gabriel  and  Betsy  began  turning  long¬ 
ing  eyes  westward  where  four  of  his  daughters  and 
her  two  sons  were  living.  People  from  the  East 
had  been  making  the  trip  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
by  canal  boats,  unless  they  drove  or  walked.  But 
now  a  railroad  had  been  completed  to  Fort  Wayne. 
Very  soon  after  the  first  locomotive  had  come  to 
Fort  Wayne  (on  a  boat  by  way  of  the  canal)  and 
trains  had  commenced  carrying  passengers,  Gabriel 
and  Betsy  started  out  for  the  “thrill  of  their  first 
ride  on  a  train,”  which  again  shows  Gabriel’s  ten- 
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dency  to  make  use  of  all  his  advantages.  Now,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four,  he  is  still  enterprising  and 


ready  to  ride  behind  this  new  and  perilous-looking 


locomotive.  When  they  reached  their  destination 
he  wrote  this  letter  to  their  children  back  home: 


Roanoke,  Ind.,  May  7,  1855. 


Dear  Children: 

We  landed  here  Saturday  at  two  o’clock.  Came 
through  safe.  Enjoyed  the  trip  first  rate.  No  ac¬ 
cidents  happened  to  our  train  on  the  way  out,  but 
the  train  that  came  east  from  Fort  Wayne  Friday 
got  as  far  as  Hog  Creek  Marsh  where  the  track 
gave  way  and  left  two  cars  sticking  in  the  mud, 
which  obstructed  the  way  and  caused  us  a  delay  of 
two  hours  in  reaching  Fort  Wayne,  not  arriving 
there  until  after  dark.  The  railroad  officials  had 
telegraphed  to  Van  Wert  to  come  and  take  back 
the  remaining  cars  on  which  we  passengers  were 
brought  on  to  Fort  Wayne.  Eli  Grim,  of  Roanoke, 
met  us  at  Fort  Wayne.  We  stayed  all  night  at  S. 
and  D.  Bashes’  at  Fort  Wayne.  Next  day  we  took 
a  packet  at  10  o’clock  on  the  canal  and  reached 
Roanoke  at  2  p.  m.  We  found  all  well.  Stayed  all 
night  the  first  night  at  H.  Bash ’s,  and  last  night  at 
Peter  Grim’s.  Our  purpose  is  to  go  to  Noble  Coun¬ 
ty  next  Wednesday  if  we  can  get  a  conveyance. 
Either  Eli  Grim  or  Joe  Brown  will  take  us  up.  Use 
your  best  endeavors  to  get  in  the  corn  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  manage  things  to  the  best  of  your 
ability.  More  next  time. 


Adieu, 


Sumner  Bash  wrote:  “One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  letter  was  Gabriel’s  signature.  It  was  always 
his  custom  to  sign  his  name  all  in  capitals  without 
lifting  the  pen  from  the  paper;  at  first  glimpse  it 
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seemed  a  trifle  hard  to  decipher,  but  on  second 
thought  every  letter  became  perfectly  legible  and 
easy  to  read.  It  made  the  signature  difficult  to 
forge.” 

The  next  year,  on  October  19,  1856,  Caroline 
married  Frank  Horton.  She  had  been  for  some 
time  with  her  sister,  Susan  Bash,  at  Roanoke. 
About  a  year  from  that  time,  on  September  22 
1857,  Sarah  Brown,  now  twenty-one,  married  Peter 
Shisler,  a  much  loved  and  worthy  school  teacher 
at  Brush  College.  Sarah’s  going  left  a  woeful  va¬ 
cancy  at  home.  And  now  the  Brown  children 
were  all  gone,  and  when,  on  October  6,  1859,  Or¬ 
lando,  aged  twenty-six,  married  Rebecca  Walter, 
the  last  of  Anne’s  children  was  gone.  Only  Gabriel 
and  Betsy’s  children  were  there  now.  Orlando  did 
not  go  far.  He  moved  into  the  house  on  the  west 
end  of  the  farm  where  he  was  born.  Gabriel  had 
built  a  new  house  out  on  the  Beach  City-Wilmot 
Road,  and  the  old  home  seems  to  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  one  after  another  of  the  children  when 
they  married.  Orlando’s  daughter,  Winona  Pfouts, 
tells  us,  “the  old  house  was  back  off  the  main  road. 
It  was  painted  white  and  had  a  big  porch  the  full 
length  of  the  house.  There  was  quite  a  hill  north 
of  it  and  a  stone  spring  house;  as  I  remember  it,  it 
stood  northwest  of  the  dwelling  on  a  little  incline. 
There  was  a  large  water  trough  between  the  house 
and  barn,  nearly  in  front  of  the  house,  and  there 
were  many  locust  trees  around.  I  remember  one 
pear  tree  close  to  the  house.  I  remember  the  old 
cellar  wall. 
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The  children  in  the  new  house  were:  Frank 
eighteen,  Oliver  sixteen,  Rose  fourteen,  Uriah 
twelve,  “Katie”  nine,  and  “Sollie”  seven.  In  this 
bunch  were  four  school  teachers,  one  music  teach¬ 
er,  an  artist,  and  a  plodding,  great-hearted,  home- 
loving  farmer  in  the  making.  There  was  nothing 
humdrum  about  the  home.  There  was  prepara¬ 
tion  of  lessons  for  school,  preparation  for  debates, 
spelling  matches,  teachers’  examinations,  and  all 
the  activities  of  the  literary  society  at  Brush  Col¬ 
lege  and  helping  with  the  farming  and  housework, 
and,  as  the  year’s  passed,  preparation  for  going 
away  to  Seminary  and  College  and  to  teach  and, 
anally,  preparation  for  weddings.  Relatives, 
friends,  sweethearts,  the  old  and  the  young,  found 
this  home  delightful,  and  Oliver  with  his  musical 
voice,  his  flute  and  melodeon  added  no  small  part 
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to  the  pleasure.  Sybiila  came  home  (after  the  aunt 
who  had  raised  her  died)  about  two  months  after 
Orlando’s  marriage  and  was  with  them  a  little 
more  than  a  year  when  she  married  Bayless  Grant, 
a  second  cousin  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  She  married 
January  5,  1860. 

I  read  a  long  and  interesting  letter  written  by 
Solomon  Arenal  Weimer,  only  son  of  Gabriel’s 
brother  John,  to  “Dear  Uncle  Gabriel  and  Aunt 
Betsy,”  which  revealed  to  me  one  reason  our  fore¬ 
fathers  and  so  many  of  their  descendants  left  large 
houses  and  cultivated  fields  for  the  wild  lands 
farther  west.  The  letter  was  written  January  5, 
1860,  from  Oregon,  Hold  County,  Missouri.  He 
wrote  glowing  accounts  of  the  country,  told  of  the 
hundreds  of  dollars  farmers  were  getting  for  their 
hogs  and  cattle  and  corn,  and  urged  him  to  come 
to  Missouri  before  it  was  too  late  to  make  paying 
investments  in  land.  He  said,  “Uncle,  I  do  think 
you  are  doing  your  sons  (of  whom  you  have  a 
goodly  number)  a  gross  injustice  by  not  coming 
to  this  country,  destined  to  be  the  Eden  of  the  West, 
and  make  investments  in  land  for  which  they  could 
heap  thanks  upon  your  hoary  head  in  time  to 
come.  I  know  you  are  fully  able  to  do  so  if  you 
had  the  will.” 

Uncle  Orlando  had  been  to  visit  him.  He  tried 
but  could  not  persuade  him  to  locate  in  Missouri. 
He  wrote:  “I  have  pled  long  and  loud  with  Orlando 
but  he  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  breaking  the 
fetters  that  bind  him  so  near  the  parental  roof.” 

The  year  1860  was  an  exciting  one  in  Gabriel’s 
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home.  The  Civil  War  was  brewing  and  there  were 
stirring  times.  Five  of  Gabriel’s  family  went  to 
the  war — Oliver  Weimer,  Robert  and  Joseph 
Brown,  Bayless  Grant,  and,  before  the  war  was 
over,  young  Uriah  went.  Robert  Brown  was  in 
the  army  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  a 
bugler.  Oliver  was  in  the  army  band.  He  enlisted 
more  than  once.  A  letter  written  to  Frank  Wei¬ 
mer  by  D.  F.  Weimer  on  November  25th  and  27th 
proves  to  us  that  Oliver  and  D.  F.  were  in  the  same 
camp  at  that  time.  November  27,  1861,  D.  F.  wrote 
from  Camp  Jenkins,  Ky.,  “I  read  the  letter  this 
morning  that  Rosy  sent  to  Oliver  which  he  received 
yesterday.”  Oliver  answered  this  letter  of  “Rosy’s” 
November  28th  at  Camp  Jenkins,  Ky.  He  wrote: 


Dear  Sister: 

I  received  your  letter  the  26th  and  was  glad 
to  hear  from  home  and  that  you  were  all  well  and 
hope  you  will  remain  so.  I  feel  stout  and  well  as 
I  ever  did  and  hope  I  will  remain  so  until  the  war 
is  over  at  least.  You  may  look  for  us  home  next 
March  for  we  are  going  to  clean  the  Rebels  out  this 
winter.  The  troops  are  coming  every  day.  There 
are  ten  regiments,  four  batteries  and  three  cavalry 
in  sight  of  us,  at  the  farthest  a  half  mile  and  still 
coming  in. 

We  have  middling  warm  weather  here  now. 
We  had  no  snow  of  any  account.  One  day  last 
week  it  spit  snow  a  little  but  this  week  it  is  rain¬ 
ing  nearly  all  the  time,  but  hope  it  will  not  remain 
so.  Oh,  yes,  I  will  name  the  regiments  that  are 
here:  The  Ohio  2nd,  3rd,  19th,  21st,  33rd,  59th, 
24th,  51st,  41st  and  the  3rd  Minnesota  regiment — . 
They  are  talking  about  getting  us  new  instruments 
and  hope  they  will.  You  did  not  state  in  your  let¬ 
ter  whether  you  got  my  box  or  not.  I  have  lots  of 
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things  in  that  belong  to  my  horn  that  I  would  not 
have  lost  for  a  good  deal,  and  the  box  was  worth 
something  too.  The  reason  I  did  not  take  the  box 
along  was  because  when  we  got  to  marching  I 
would  have  to  throw  the  box  away.  I  left  the  box 
with  Trume ’s  box  and  the  meter  drum,  but  I  hope 
you  got  it.  I  will  close  for  this  time. 

Your  brother, 

O.  Weimer 

He  filled  the  last  page  with  this  letter  to  his 
mother: 


Hear  mother: 

I  received  those  few  lines  from  you  with  hap¬ 
piness,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  a  mother’s  son 
of  yours  had  enlisted  for  to  save  his  country. 
Mother,  you  have  clone  your  duty  toward  what 
some  did  not  and  you  come  next  to  Miss  Allen  in 
that  line,  but  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  us  again.  Oh 
yes,  I  received  the  stamps  that  you  sent  to  me  and 
was  glad  to  have  them  for  I  borrowed  these  three 
weeks  ago.  Write  soon.  Still  remain 

Your  son, 

Oliver  H.  Weimer. 

Put  these  letters  in  my  trunk  and  don ’t  read 
them. 


While  Joseph  Brown  was  in  the  army,  Uriah, 
then  fifteen  years  old,  wrote  him  the  letter  that 
follows: 

April  the  16,  1862. 

Dear  Brother: 

I  seat  myself  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  all 
well  at  the  present  time.  I  will  try  to  answer  in 
Frank’s  place.  When  that  letter  came  that  you  had 
wrote  to  Frank  when  it  landed  here  Frank  he  was 
west  so  I  thought  I  would  answer  as  well  as  I 
could  at  the  present  time.  In  this  letter  I  want  to 
give  you  a  schetch  of  the  farm.  Well  this  is  the  17th. 
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We  have  got  22  A  of  oats  this  spring,  of  wheat  we 
have  about  3  A  out  and  we  are  agoing  to  put  out 
19  A  of  corn,  3  A  of  Rye.  An  we  have  got  20  A 
of  Timothy  hay  to  make  and  from  10  to  12  A  of 
clover  hay  to  make.  Their  was  wane  of  our  near¬ 
est  nabers  dide  with  consomplian  and  was  hurried 
yesterday.  They  all  went  to  the  berrian  except 
tSolomon  an  I,  we  stade  to  the  werk  their  saying 
that  Beauragard  is  got  his  arm  shot  oft  if  that  is  so 
if  it  would  to  just  to  been  his  lied  in  the  place  of 
Ins  arm  it  is  good  prospect  of  the  war  soon  being 
over  in  a  few  months.  1  think  it  will  be  peace 
agin. 

It  is  raining  today  that  We  Can’t  Werk  Any¬ 
thing.  I  would  like  to  see  you  Come  an  pop  in  our 
house  some  of  these  davs  if  you  would  come  I  be- 
lieve  I  can  beet  you  playing  pig  mill.  Another  Day 
is  rolde  on  our  lives  Journey  an  as  1  liant  got  mutch 
time  to  Write  any  when  I  rest  still  an  it  raines  I 
will  still  remain  your  brother  as  long  as  I  live  last 
night  I  was  fishing  an  I  caught  a  good  many  it  is 
quite  showera  today  at  this  I  must  tell  you  what 
We  are  Adoing  Father  He  is  a  sitting  out  on  the 
portaco  A  looking  at  it  A  raining  he  can  help  yet 
to  do  a  greate  many  thing  Mother  is  a  heap 
trouble  with  the  rummatis  that  she  cant  do  any 
thing  hardly  Rose  is  A  gitting  dinner  she  is  17 
years  old  small  for  her  age  an  she  wheigh  128  lb. 
an  she  does  a  great  deal  of  the  werk  I  guess  I  will 
haf  to  praise  up  myself  A  While  Well  the  first  I 
must  tell  you  how  olde  I  am  Well  agin  the  20  of 
next  month  I  will  be  15  years  old  and  my  liighth  is 
5  ft  4-1/)  in  an  Way  130  pounes  an  just  about  left 
alone  to  do  all  the  farming  now  it  comes  Mary 
Catherine  she  is  twelve  years  olde  an  she  helps 
Rose  do  the  house  Werk  the  next  comes  Solomons 
turn  Well  Solomon  is  9  years  old  he  can  do  a  great 
many  little  things  in  farming  lie  can  harlow  and 
pick  stones  some  and  do  a  great  many  more  things. 
I  must  tell  you  something  about  our  horses  We 
have  got  old  spot  vet  Nel  to  I  guess  we  had  these 
horses  when  you  left  here  We  have  got  three 
other  horses  ones  name  is  Logan  he  is  5  years  old 
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an  the  other  one  his  name  is  Balas  he  is  4  years 
old  this  spring  just  Brooke  him  to  werk  yesterday. 
Sharlotte  she  is  3  years  old  this  spring  to  Lion 
he  is  1  year  old  this  spring  to  Day  is  easter  sonday 
it  is  midlin  cold  an  chilly  Olivers  company  was  in 
that  tight  at  pitchberg  landing  an  their  was  non  of 
his  Company  killed  but  their  was  one  wounded  in 
the  nee  it  Was  not  a  very  syvere  one  he  got  a  fur- 
low  fore  25  days  if  lie  gets  well  in  that  time  he 
hafto  go  back  Agin  on  the  next  page  I  will  show 
you  the  house  how  it  is  I  can  give  you  a  little 
sketch  of  the  house  how  it  is  but  not  a  perfete  one. 
I  cant  fix  it  to  show  you  plane  for  their  is  to  rooms 
together  Way  the  pertishun  runs  threw  the  house. 


the  1  is  the  room  2  is  the  bedroom  3  is  the  hall  4 
is  a  sitting  room  5  is  a  bedroom  6  is  a  cellar  7  is  a 
cellar  to  8  is  a  summer  house  9  is  the  kitchen  10  is 
the  spring  house  and  then  their  is  a  portico  on  the 
side  tordes  the  rode  the  rode  is  that  little  black 
mark  below  the  house,  our  sabbath  school  is  com¬ 
menced  for  this  summer  their  is  a  good  many 
tends  it  so  far 

The  war  is  gifting  along  fine  We  are  to  give 
three  cheeres  for  the  red  White  and  blue  I  hope 
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that  We  Will  see  the  soldiers  come  home  to  their 
own  natif  land  Solomon  Referes  father  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  live  tor  the  doctor  has  give  him  up  I  did 
not  her  what  his  complant  was  I  herd  that  some 
saying  they  saw  Fred  Raff  come  home  Peter  Shis- 
ler  and  his  famla  are  well  Elias  and  his  famly 
are  all  well  as  far  as  I  know  Orlando  and  ids  wife 
tliev  are  all  well  so  is  Svbillah  grant  an  their  lit- 
tie  girl  are  all  well  at  the  present  time  so  is  Balis 
As  this  is  the  12  page  I  gess  I  must  bring  my 
letter  to  a  close  for  this  time  If  I  would  just  have 
my  mind  together  I  could  write  a  heap  more  than 
I  have  rote  all  redy  as  the  male  goes  out  tomorrow 
I  must  bring  my  letter  to  a  close  I  had  it  only  11 
days  till  I  started  to  answer  it  I  close  this  letter  to 
hope  to  see  you  before  long  Wright  as  soon  as 
you  can  if  you  please. 

From  Uriah  Weimer  to 

Joseph  Brown. 


What  happiness  this  letter  with  its  news  and 
its  pledge  of  fidelity  must  have  brought  to  the 
homesick  soldier!  And  what  a  treasure  this  letter 
is  to  us!  It  brings  to  light  the  home,  the  farm,  the 
married  children,  the  neighbors,  and  the  poetic  and 
artistic  mind  of  little  Uriah  himself.  He  wrote  the 
letter  carefully  and  made  his  capital  letters  with 
many  a  fancy  flourish. 

And  here  is  a  letter  from  twelve-year-old  Sol- 
lie  to  his  brother  Frank: 


Dec.  10th,  1864 
Dear  Brother: 

I  received  your  welcome  letter  last  Friday.  I 
am  not  going  to  school  yet,  but  I  guess  I  will  go 
next  week.  We  have  a  new  scholar  in  school  it 
is  one  of  Isaac  Kanagas  boys  his  name  is  Wesley. 
I  guess  you  know  who  it  is  he  is  a  sharp  boy  he 
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studies  Algebra  and  so  does  Martha  and  Wash 
Weimer  Wesley  is  living  at  Kanages.  We  have 
a  good  snow  out  on  the  ground.  Uriah  was  out 
hunting  today  and  he  caught  two  rabbits  and  we 
had  them  for  supper.  I  tell  you  now  you  better 
believe  they  eat  good.  Oliver  is  playing  on  the 
melodian  and  it  goes  nice.  Uriah  and  George 
Sprankle  went  to  Boses  to  meeting.  Charley 
Sprankle  is  taking  up  for  deserting  he  come  away 
three  times  without  lif  from  the  army. 

Rose  is  coming  home  on  Christmas.  I  guess 
she  will  be  overstocked  with  letters  for  she  has  got 
four  already. 

We  had  spelling  school  last  night  there  were 
a  good  many  there.  We  just  killed  the  beaf  and 
hog,  the  beaf  weighed  400  and  50.  We  are  a  going 
to  butcher  a  week  before  Christmas.  We  sold  five 
of  our  hogs  at  9  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  life  weight. 
Rose  had  spelling  school  last  tuesday  night  Oliver 
is  getting  along  line  with  his  school  averaged  from 
30  to  40  scholars  per  day.  in  this  letter  you  will 
find  my  photo  which  I  promise  to  Carie  to  put  in 
her  album.  Frank  you  ought  to  see  the  frame 
which  Sarah  Shisler  made  for  around  Hortons  pic¬ 
tures,  it  is  the  nicest  frame  I  ever  saw.  Smith  was 
not  here  yet.  We  will  sell  her  if  we  can  get  $65  for 
her  Scharlotte.  the  raked  barley  and  wheat  is  all 
right,  dadv  got  the  half  of  it.  this  is  Sundy  morn¬ 
ing  and  I  was  just  feeding  the  cows.  We  don’t 
stable  the  cows  yet.  the  horses  are  getting  fat  we 
did  not  get  our  wood  sawed  yet  but  will  soon  get 
it  sawed  I  did  not  gather  no  chestnuts  the  turkeys 
would  get  them  every  morning  about  daylight  they 
will  not  eat  any  more  for  we  sold  every  last  one 
for  8  cents  a  pound. 

Sugar  Creek  went  75  majority  for  Lincoln. 
We  are  all  well  at  present  it  is  pretty  near  two 
o  ’clock  and  that  is  the  time  that  Oil  is  going  to  com¬ 
mence  his  singing  he  got  it  for  25  cnts  for  a  gi'rl 
and  50  for  a  boy  some  of  them  signed  for  a  mes¬ 
senger  which  is  50  per  year — 1  every  month.  I 
guess  you  know  that  John  Bash  is  at  home  arid 
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Allen  Stambauglit  is  at  home  they  are  a  going 
away  tomorrow  and  they  are  some  more  on  the 
road  yet  they  are  taking  a  french  furlow,  last 
night  they  were  at  an  oyster  supper  at  All  Spran- 
kles  and  Oil  went  there.  Mother  went  up  to  John 
Bashes  today,  our  colt  is  getting  along  fine.  I 
guess  I  must  close  my  letter  for  it  is  time  to  go  to 
singing.  I  remain  your  brother  as  ever 

Solomon  Weimer.  F.  W. 

This  letter  was  probably  written  near  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  life-long  correspondence  between  this 
“Jonathan  and  David.” 

Frank  Horton,  Caroline’s  son,  tells  us:  “I  have 
distinct  and  happy  memories  of  the  old  homestead, 
its  surroundings  and  early  occupants.  Who  indeed 
could  forget  the  hospitality  and  good  fellowship  of 
those  days  now  some  sixty-eight  years  past!  On 
two  occasions  I  spent  the  summer  at  Grandpa  Wei¬ 
mer ’s,  on  one  of  which  I  was  at  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Stanford  and  Aunt  Rose.  I  received  my  first 
knowledge  of  the  source  and  preparation  of  sassa¬ 
fras  from  seeing  it  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
tree  over  toward  the  large  barn.  The  outdoor  oven, 
the  milkhouse,  with  the  spring  serving  as  refrigera¬ 
tion,  the  trough  by  the  roadside,  the  chestnut  trees 
and  flowering  maple  across  the  road,  and,  a  short 
way  beyond,  a  small  stream,  were  features  that 
filled  the  mind  of  a  care-free  boy.  In  this  same 
small  stream  I  installed  a  crude  water-wheel  that 
turned  with  the  current.  I  was  only  seven  or 
eight  years  old  at  the  time — but  she  turned!  I 
went  swimming  in  the  run. 

“A  trip  to  Massillon  with  Uncle  Sol  to  market 
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on  a  load  of  wheat  is  an  abiding  pleasure  to  recall. 

“There  was  old  Logan,  the  big  white  farm 
horse  that  carried  me  from  the  wheat  field  to  the 
barn  at  the  close  of  day — me  hanging  to  the 
harness. 

“They  used  to  sein  Sugar  Creek  for  its  few 
denizens — mostly  suckers,  I  think. 

“I  particularly  remember  the  peacocks  proud¬ 
ly  fanning  out  their  tail  feathers  into  beautiful 
irridescence. 

“As  an  evidence  of  the  care  and  solicitude  for 
my  well-being,  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave 
for  home,  I  was  found  to  be  without  the  necessary 
adjunct  of  a  collar,  which  was  supplied  by  Uncle 
Sol,  oversize  of  course  but  so  was  the  generosity 
that  prompted  the  act.” 

Another  light  is  thrown  on  the  home  by  Rose’s 
daughter,  Mrs.  Blanche  Becker.  She  says:  “I  have 
so  often  heard  Aunt  Sarah  Shisler  and  my  mother 
speak  of  the  splendid  characteristics  of  Grandma 
Elizabeth  Brown  Weimer,  her  executive  ability  in 
handling  the  affairs  of  so  large  a  family,  and  the 
love  that  her  step-children  always  had  for  her  as 
well  as  her  own  children.  My  mother  often  spoke  of 
the  fact  that  as  a  large  family  they  always  got 
along  so  well  together  and  were  harmonious.  Many 
of  the  evenings  were  spent  by  this  large  family 
sitting  around  the  fire  while  grandfather  read  to 
them. 

Myra  Cole,  of  Berkeley,  Clifornia,  (now 
eighty-three  years  old)  tells  of  a  visit  her  parents, 
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John  and  Louisa  Stall,  made  to  the  old  home.  They 
left  all  their  children  in  Indiana  at  Grandpa  Stall’s, 
except  the  baby.  Uncle  John  thought  the  nicest 
present  he  could  take  to  the  folks  back  home  would 
be  a  big  jish.  Big  fish  were  often  caught  in  the 
lake  near  their  home  at  Indian  Village.  The  night 
before  they  started  he  went  jigging  to  get  that  big 
fish.  Fortune  seemed  to  favor  him.  He  caught  the 
biggest  fish  he  ever  caught.  It  was  more  than  six 
feet  long.  What  a  sensation  that  big  fish  caused 
back  in  Ohio!  They  feasted  on  it  and  divided  with 
the  neighbors.  They  put  the  head  on  a  stick  and 
set  it  up  beside  the  road  and  the  passersby  gazed 
upon  it  and  wondered  at  it. 

Below  is  the  Weimer  homestead  as  it  was  in 
1934.  The  sturdy  frame  of  the  house  is  the  same 
as  it  was  seventy  years  ago.  The  cavernous  rooms 
in  the  cellar  are  still  the  same,  but  where  Uriah 
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told  us  “8  is  the  summer-house’’  the  lattice  work 
has  disappeared  and  it  is  covered  with  siding  like 
the  rest  of  the  house  and  that  room  is  an  all-year 
dining  room  now.  Hundreds  of  truck  loads  of 
earth  have  been  removed  from  the  front  yard 
and  it  is  graded  to  a  slope  and  is  no  longer 
blulf-like.  The  underground  outlet  for  the  water 
from  the  spring  in  the  cellar  under  the 
kitchen  and  the  water  trough  where  the  water 
reaches  the  surface  were  changed  to  a  different 
place  when  the  grading  was  done,  but  the  cold 
spring  bubbling  out  of  its  corner  in  the  cellar  is  as 
cold  today  as  it  was  when  Uriah  wrote:  “10  is  a 
spring-house.”  Crocks  of  milk  are  still  sitting  in 
the  running  water  in  the  trough.  Uriah’s  “9  is  the 
kitchen,”  still  holds  good. 

Uriah  married  Massalena  Burris  August  16, 
1867.  They  were  living  in  the  old  home  on  the 
west  end  of  the  farm  when  it  burned  down.  Nona 
Pfouts  said:  “I  heard  Aunt  Mass  tell  how  she  tried 
to  get  a  feather-bed  out  of  the  house  and  the  fire 
was  so  close  on  her  that  she  let  go  of  the  feather¬ 
bed  or  tick  and  took  her  baby  and  run  over  the  hill 
to  Grandpa  Weimer’s.” 

When  Uriah  married  that  left  only  Frank,  Rose, 
Catherine  and  Sol  at  home.  This  number  remained 
the  same  for  three  years,  then,  on  August  2,  1870, 
Rose  married  W.  M.  Stanford  and  left  only  three 
■children  at  home.  Rose’s  was  the  last  wedding  in 
the  big  house. 

The  next  year  was  the  last  year  services  were 
held  in  the  church  on  the  hill.  In  1872  they  began 
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going  to  meeting  in  the  new  church  at  Beach  City. 
This  place  did  not  require  so  much  effort  to  reach 
— no  steep  hill  to  climb.  But  the  worshipers  loved 
the  sacred  spot  on  the  hill.  Thirty-nine  years 
meeting  on  that  hill  had  bound  them  to  the  place 
and  no  one  could  give  it  up  entirely.  “Historical 
Sketches”  tells  us:  “The  next  summer  a  woods 
meeting  was  announced  for  the  first  Sunday  in 
August  and  the  people  flocked  in  for  miles  and 
miles  around  and  from  distant  cities.  It  was  such 
a  spiritual  feast  that  it  has  been  kept  up  ever 
since  .  .  .  and  those  woods  have  resounded  with 
the  voices  of  the  great  men  of  that  church.”  Presi¬ 
dents  of  Otterbein  College,  Bishops  and  other  great 
men  of  the  church  spoke  at  those  meetings.  People 
from  other  states  waited  for  these  home-comings 
and  joyfully  attended  them.  These  meetings  were 
discontinued  in  1901  or  1902  for  by  that  time  the 
road  to  the  top  of  Weimer  Hill  had,  through  neg¬ 
lect,  become  very  hard  to  climb. 

Four  years  passed  after  Rose’s  marriage  and 
then  Franklin,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  married 
Catherine  Crise  July  23,  1874,  and  left  only  “Katie” 
and  “Sol.”  They  were  away  from  home  most  of 
the  time  teaching  school  and  studying  art.  So  the 
old  folks  moved  into  a  smaller  house  that  was  in 
the  yard  and  Frank  and  his  wife  lived  in  the  large 
house.  This  was  the  homestead  as  many  of  those 
now  living  remember  it.  For  eighteen  and  a  half 
more  years,  the  same  as  in  years  gone  by,  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  came  for  delightful  vaca¬ 
tions.  It  was  still  a  dear  and  charming  place;  to 
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the  children  the  big  house  was  an  enchanted  pal¬ 
ace,  and  to  the  city  children  the  farm  was  almost 
paradise. 

About  one  year  and  seven  months  after 
Franklin’s  marriage  Gabriel’s  happy  and  useful 
life  ended,  February  12,  1876,  aged  74  years,  8 
months  and  2  days.  He  had  lived  on  the  farm  for 
fifty-one  years.  He  was  buried  beside  Anne  in  the 
little  rural  cemetery  on  the  T.  C.  Putman  farm. 

For  more  than  five  years  no  great  changes  took 
place  in  the  family;  then  June  23,  1881,  the  baby 
boy  Sollie  was  married  to  Katherine  Diedler. 

About  six  and  one-half  years  after  his  marriage, 
Catherine,  the  lovely  and  beautiful  artist,  passed 
on  to  her  heavenly  home. 

And  now  Betsy’s  husband  and  all  of  her  great 
family  of  children  and  step-children  were  separated 
from  her  by  death  or  marriage. 

In  my  search  for  life  in  this  home  I  appealed  to 
Franklin’s  oldest  living  daughter,  Edith  Weimer 
Fry,  (who  was  born  on  the  homestead  and  lived 
there  until  she  was  sixteen  years  old)  to  tell  us  her 
memories  of  the  old  home.  Kindly  complying,  she 
wrote: 

“To  take  up  the  narrative,  after  Grandpa’s 
death  we  continued  living  in  the  larger  house, 
where  our  parents  could  look  after  Grandma,  who 
lived  in  the  smaller  house  in  the  same  yard.  This 
house  was  built  the  year  Father  and  Mother  were 
married. 

“Grandma  had  many  peaceful,  happy  days. 
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Her  daughter,  Sarah,  spent  many  afternoons  with 
her.  Uncle  Sol  and  family  every  summer  stayed 
with  Grandma  for  several  weeks.  Uncle  Uriah 
loved  to  “drop  in.”  He  was  always  interesting  for 
he  enjoyed  telling  about  his  experiences  during  the 
Civil  War. 

“One  winter  her  grandson,  Dan  Brown,  (who 
afterward  married  Aunt  Billa’s  daughter,  Ivy 
Grant)  spent  with  Grandma,  Aunt  Rose  and  fam¬ 
ily  came  frequently  during  the  summer,  remaining 
for  several  weeks,  sometimes  when  Aunt  Rose 
could  not  leave,  the  children  would  come.  They 
enjoyed  the  country  freedom.  Grandma’s  sister, 
Polly  Bash,  lived  with  Grandma  for  a  time.  Father 
spent  a  part  of  each  day  with  his  mother.  As 
Father  was  a  great  reader,  Grandma  always  want¬ 
ed  him  to  keep  her  posted  on  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world.  Grandma  dearly  loved  Sister  Maude, 
so  after  Maude  was  old  enough  to  keep  Grandma 
company  she  was  allowed  to  live  with  her  grand¬ 
mother.  Neighbors,  friends  and  relatives  fre¬ 
quently  visited  with  Grandma. 

“Uncle  Sol  always  spent  his  Christmas  with 
his  mother.  A  few  days  before  Christmas  Father 
would  receive  a  letter  from  him  telling  on  what 
train  he  would  arrive.  Father  would  hitch  up  the 
horse  and  drive  to  Beach  City  to  meet  the  train. 
Then  back  he  would  come  with  Uncle  Sol.  The 
first  evening  of  his  arrival,  after  supper,  with 
washed  faces  and  combed  hair,  we  were  allowed  to 
go  over  to  Grandma’s  to  see  Uncle  Sol.  He  always 
brought  us  something,  usually  candy.  The  candy 
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was  divided  into  portions,  one  for  each  child.  Un¬ 
cle  Sol  would  hold  his  hand  over  each  portion, 
Maude,  with  her  back  turned,  would  tell  to  whom 
that  portion  was  to  be  given.  As  each  received  his 
gift  Uncle  Sol  was  thanked.  After  all  had  re¬ 
ceived  their  candy,  we  said  ‘Good  Night’  and  then 
hurried  home  to  show  Mother  what  Uncle  Sol  had 
brought  us. 

“While  we  were  receiving  our  gifts  Grand¬ 
mother  was  near  by.  She  enjoyed  seeing  us  so 
happy.  After  we  were  home,  Father  would  go 
over  to  Grandma’s.  Then  he,  Uncle  Sol  and 
Grandmother  would  have  a  good  evening  together. 
Often  it  would  be  quite  late  before  Father  re¬ 
turned  home. 

“I  believe  that  Grandmother  in  her  later  days 
had  no  real  worries.  The  farm  was  now  forty- 
eight  acres.  Fred  Conrad  farmed  it  on  the  shares. 
Grandma  reserved  enough  of  the  farm  for  pasture 
fields  and  a  plot  for  potatoes.  Father  had  planted 
a  peach  orchard  on  the  hill  back  of  the  house; 
there  were  a  number  of  good  apple  trees  back  of 
the  house  and  near  the  orchard,  so  there  was  plen¬ 
ty  of  fruit  for  all.  Grandma  had  her  own  cows, 
sheep,  pigs,  chickens,  turkeys  and  guineas.  Maude 
did  the  milking  for  Grandma.  The  milk  was 
strained  into  crocks  which  were  placed  in  Grand¬ 
ma’s  part  of  the  trough  into  which  the  cold  water 
from  the  spring  ran.  The  cream  was  carried  over 
to  Grandma’s  and  churned  there. 

“At  one  time  willows  grew  above  the  watering 
trough.  When  I  was  quite  young  I  remember  of 
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a  ‘flood’  in  the  spring-house.  One  morning  when 
Mother  went  to  strain  the  milk  in  the  spring-house 
she  found  the  water  rising.  There  was  a  hurry  to 
save  the  milk.  I  can  remember  of  later  in  the  day 
seeing  the  large  boards  floating  on  the  water.  It 
was  found  that  the  willow  trees  had  sent  their 
roots  into  the  pipe  which  led  the  water  from  the 
spring-house  to  the  watering  trough.  The  trees 
had  to  be  cut  down.  I  loved  the  silver  poplar  tree 
nearby;  it  had  the  lovely  white  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  were  seldom  still,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  ‘twinkle  tree.’ 

“Drinking  water  was  carried  to  Grandma’s  but 
a  cistern  near  her  house  furnished  her  water  for 
all  other  purposes.  Maude  took  care  of  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  turkeys.  Their  home  was  in  coops  near 
Grandma’s  coal  house.  Grandma  allowed  me  to 
take  care  of  the  young  guineas.  Their  coops  were 
made  of  wooden  boxes  which  were  placed  under 
the  pine  trees.  Father  looked  after  the  other  live¬ 
stock.  One  year  after  the  sheep  were  shorn,  they 
were  allowed  to  graze  in  the  orchard.  One  after¬ 
noon  we  had  a  real  thunderstorm.  There  was  a 
flash  immediately  followed  by  a  sharp  thunder¬ 
clap.  Father  said.  ‘That  was  close.’  After  the 
storm  was  over  Father  went  to  the  orchard  in  look 
after  the  sheep.  Two  had  been  struck  by  lightning 
and  were  dead.  Nearby  was  a  little  lamb  whose 
mother  had  been  killed.  Grandma  told  me  that  if 
I  took  care  of  the  lamb  it  should  belong  to  me.  I 
was  only  too  happy  to  feed  it.  I  fed  it  from  a  bottle 
using  fresh  milk  from  the  cow.  The  lamb  thrived 
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and  grew  to  be  a  lovely  sheep.  It  was  a  real  pet, 
but  alas!  that  fall  it  had  to  be  sold  when  the  other 
sheep  were  sold.  It  followed  me  as  I  walked 
along  the  road  to  George  Pfouts’  farm.  How  I 
hated  to  leave  it  there! 

“When  threshing  time  came  the  Conrad’s 
brought  part  of  the  dinner — Mother  furnished  the 
rest.  The  women  spent  the  forenoon  cooking  a 
good  dinner  for  the  “threshers.”  A  long  table  was 
set  in  the  summer-house  which  had  the  one  side 
latticed.  This  was  the  coolest  place.  The  threshers 
enjoed  their  dinner.  During  the  threshing  Father 
would  be  busy  taking  care  of  Grandma’s  portion 
of  the  wheat  and  oats.  When  the  threshing  was 
done,  we  had  a  new  straw-stack  and  plenty  of  clean 
straw  to  fill  the  ticks  for  the  beds. 

“At  one  time  Grandma  did  her  baking  in  the 
outdoor  over,  but  after  she  had  a  good  kitchen 
stove  this  oven  was  no  longer  used.  Straw  was 
put  in  the  oven  and  a  nice  nest  for  the  hens  was 
made.  A  hen,  after  laying  her  share  of  eggs  in 
the  nest,  wanted  to  ‘set.’  Grandma  got  three  goose 
eggs  and  put  them  under  the  hen.  Four  weeks 
seemed  like  a  long  time  to  wait  for  the  goslings. 
Finally  the  time  arrived  when  we  could  expect 
them,  but  none  of  the  eggs  hatched.  Grandma 
waited  several  days,  then  she  broke  one  of  the 
eggs,  in  it  was  a  fully-developed  dead  gosling.  The 
other  two  each  had  a  dead  gosling  in  it.  Then 
Father  remembered  of  a  thunderstorm  a  few  days 
before  the  eggs  were  to  hatch.  He  thought  the  jar 
from  the  thunder  had  killed  the  little  goslings. 
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“I  remember  of  an  emergency  which  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  met  by  Grandmother.  She  was  baking 
bread.  After  she  put  the  loaves  in  the  oven  she 
started  to  sweep  the  floor,  by  accident  she  knocked 
out  one  of  the  front  legs.  She  instantly  grabbed  the 
front  of  the  stove,  holding  it  with  both  hands.  She 
called  for  help.  I  came  running.  She  told  me  to 
quickly  bring  a  stone  to  put  under  the  stove.  I 
dashed  to  the  rock  garden,  which  was  in  the  front 
yard,  and  ran  back  with  the  stone.  Grandma  then 
told  me  to  put  it  under  the  ash  pit.  I  did  so  and 
then  Grandma  let  loose  her  hold.  She  was  trem¬ 
bling  all  over,  but  she  had  held  the  stove  so  steadily 
that  not  even  the  pipe  was  out  of  place. 

“Another  incident  I  wish  to  record  because  it 
shows  us  some  of  the  experiences  Grandma  had. 
This  occurred  when  Grandma  and  Grandpa  had 
lived  in  their  first  home  only  a  short  time.  Aunt 
Sarah  Shisler  told  it  to  me.  In  the  late  fall  Grand¬ 
pa  had  to  make  a  trip  which  would  keep  him  over 
night.  Grandma  was  alone  with  five  children. 
Grandma  did  the  evening  chores.  After  she  was 
through  with  the  outside  work  she  secured  the  door 
and  windows  for  the  night.  Then  she  proceeded 
to  put  the  children  to  bed.  While  she  was  doing 
this  she  heard  a  strange  noise  outside  the  door. 
She  was  frightened.  Her  first  thought  was  of  In¬ 
dians.  Only  a  few  years  before,  Indians  had  been 
a  real  danger  to  the  white  people.  For  some  time 
the  noise  continued,  then  all  became  quiet.  The 
next  morning  Grandma  cautiously  opened  the  door. 
There  in  the  snow  were  the  tracks  of  a  bear. 
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Grandma  was  glad  that  there  were  no  Indian 
tracks.  Of  course,  the  strange  noise  was  ex¬ 
plained. 

“One  summer  day  Maude  was  away  part  of 
the  day.  She  arrived  home  in  time  to  prepare  sup¬ 
per.  She  went  to  the  pantry  to  light  the  oil  stove, 
as  she  leaned  over  she  gave  a  horrible  scream. 
Father  and  Grandmother  hurried  to  her.  There 
on  the  back  of  the  sink  near  the.  oil  stove  was  a 
big  black  snake.  Father  got  a  stick  and  killed  it. 
Evidently  the  snake  had  crawled  in  by  the  kitchen 
door.  The  floor  of  the  kitchen  was  only  one  step 
up  from  the  ground. 

“Grandmother  disliked  selfishness.  One  sum¬ 
mer  a  family  was  paying  her  a  visit.  The  mother 
was  crocheting  wheels  which  she  put  together  to 
make  a  collar  for  her  daughter.  Maude  was  much 
interested  in  crocheting.  She  watched  the  mother 
make  a  wheel.  After  the  wheel  was  finished,  it 
was  dropped  into  the  mother’s  lap  and  covered 
with  a  kerchief.  Grandmother  noticed  this.  A  few 
days  after  this  the  family  went  away  to  spend  the 
day  with  some  friends.  That  day  Grandma  called 
Maude  to  the  bedroom  which  was  occupied  by  the 
guests.  On  the  bed  where  it  had  been  left  was  the 
kerchief  which  contained  the  wheels,  but  now  they 
were  uncovered.  Grandma  told  Maude  to  look 
well  at  them  and  then  to  make  one.  She  asked 
Maude  not  to  touch  the  work.  Maude  got  her 
crochet  needle  and  thread  and  soon  had  a  wheel 
made.  After  the  guests  had  gone  back  home, 
Maude  made  a  collar  for  me  and  one  for  herself. 
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To  this  day  I  bless  Grandmother  for  this  kind  act. 

“There  was  a  shelf  built  to  the  window-sill  of 
the  east  window  of  Grandmother’s  living  room.  On 
this  shelf  was  her  Bible,  sometimes  sewing  or  per¬ 
haps  “The  Religious  Telescope.”  By  this  window 
Grandmother  spent  much  of  her  time  during  her 
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last  year  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair.  She  could  look 
over  Shisler’s  orchard  down  to  Stambaugh’s  and 
on  to  the  plain  where  Beach  City  is. 

“Grandmother  was  a  fine  Christian.  1  remem¬ 
ber  one  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon,  one  summer 
day,  of  Rev.  Phillips  conducting  a  church  service 
for  her.  The  minister  stood  on  the  porch.  Grand¬ 
ma,  in  her  rocker,  was  sitting  near  by.  A  number 
of  church  members,  the  neighbors  and  friends  had 
gathered  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  porch.  Several 
hymns  were  sung.  Then  the  minister  gave  a  talk. 
I  remember  that  he  said  that  the  memory  of  that 
service  would  always  remain  a  bright  spot  in  his 
life.  After  the  service  was  over  Grandma  stood  up 
and  took  the  minister  by  the  hand.  Since  Grand¬ 
mother  seldom  got  to  church,  on  account  of  her 
rheumatism,  this  service  was  a  great  joy  to  her. 

“One  evening,  as  the  shadows  were  lengthen¬ 
ing,  I  was  standing  under  the  cherry  tree  near 
Grandma’s  bedroom  window.  Suddenly  I  became 
conscious  of  Grandma  talking  aloud,  then  I  re¬ 
alized  that  she  was  praying — she  was  talking  to 
God — just  asking  him  to  take  care  of  her  loved 
ones.  Her  prayer  ended  by  asking  God  to  go  with 
her  all  the  way,  should  he  that  night  call  her  to 
her  Heavenly  Home. 

“A  number  of  years  after  I  heard  this  prayer, 
Grandmother  in  some  way  hurt  her  foot.  The 
wound  would  not  heal.  Every  day  Mother  put  on 
clean  bandages.  All  winter  Grandma  was  not  well, 
then,  on  the  12th  of  February,  she  silently  slipped 
away.  I  am  sure  her  prayer  which  I  heard  so 
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many  years  before  was  answered.  Surely  God  was 
with  her  ‘all  the  way.’  ” 

It  was  only  a  little  more  than  five  years  after 
Mary  Catherine’s  death  that  Elizabeth  joined  her 
loved  ones  in  the  “Better  Land”,  aged  81  years,  10 
months  and  13  days.  Her  death  occurred  seventeen 
years  to  the  day  after  Gabriel  passed  away. 

Only  Eternity  will  reveal  what  the  lives  of 
Gabriel  and  Anne  and  Elizabeth  have  done  to  the 
world  through  this  home — theirs  for  seventy-two 
years.  Gabriel  had  lived  there  51  years,  Anne  18 
years,  Elizabeth  53  years. 


GABRIEL  AND  ANNE  WEIMER'S 
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Jacob  Crise  Sarah  Ann  Weimer  Crise 

(1818-1884)  (1822-1904) 


CHAPTER  IV 

Sarah  Ann  Weimer 

Sarah  Ann  Weimer,  first  child  of  Gabriel  and 
Ann  Weimer,  was  born  at  Dover,  Tuscarawas 
County,  Ohio,  December  13,  1822.  When  she  was 
three  months  old  her  parents  moved  to  their  farm 
in  the  woods  of  Stark  County,  Ohio,  where  she 
grew  to  womanhood. 

It  was  she  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  began 
mothering  her  six  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
after  her  mother  died.  This  is  when  the  saintly 
Sarah  Ann  began  to  be  a  saint.  Grandfather  Gabriel 
was  wise  and  considerate  in  the  management  of 
his  family.  He  gave  them  their  choice  concerning 
his  second  marriage,  and  Sarah  Ann,  seeing  visions 
of  liberty,  decided  in  favor  of  the  step-mother, 
whom  she  afterward  loved  dearly.  Her  schooling 
had  been  neglected  but  now  she  went  to  school, 
and  she  could  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  the  other  young  people  and  still  be  a 
great  help  to  Mother  Betsy  and  to  her  beloved 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Sarah  Ann  told  us — her  children — about  her 
courtship.  She  said  she  was  at  a  camp  meeting 
peeping  through  a  crack  in  their  tent  watching  a 
fine,  tall  young  man  walking  about.  He  was  the 
schoolmaster  from  Dundee.  She  was  thinking, 
“There  is  a  boy  I  would  take  if  I  could  get  him.” 
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Suddenly  somebody  said,  “What  are  you  looking 
at,  Sarah  Ann?”  She  blushed  and  faltered,  “Noth¬ 
ing,”  and  everybody  laughed.  The  name  of  her 
secret  admiration  was  Jacob  Crise.  Before  he  had 
ever  seen  our  Sarah  Ann  he  had  become  much  in¬ 
terested  in  her,  for  the  fame  of  her  capable  and 
loving  hands  had  reached  his  ears  and  he  kept 
meditating  on  what  a  desirable  wife  she  would 
make,  so  he  made  an  excuse  to  get  over  into  the 
lively  Weimer  community,  and  when  he  saw  the 
rosy-cheeked,  hazel-eyed  little  lass  his  heart  was 
gone  just  like  his  mind  and  judgment  had  been 
taken  before.  Thereafter  he  haunted  every  do¬ 
ings,  just  for  the  sake  of  “seeing  her  home,”  and 
each  one  being  so  favorable  toward  the  other,  they 
were  soon  engaged  to  marry.  Jacob,  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  they  would  have  a  home  of 
their  own,  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  in  the 
wilds  of  Indiana  from  Mr.  Joseph  Brown  (Eliza¬ 
beth’s  first  husband’s  brother)  for  $250.00.  He 
purchased  forty  acres  near  the  eighty-acre  tract 
and  later  gave  this  forty  to  have  ten  acres  of  the 
eighty  cleared  ready  for  the  plow,  so  that  when 
they  came  to  occupy  the  land  it  would  be  all  ready 
for  business. 

In  our  old  family  Bible  is  this  record: 

MARRIAGES 

Jacob  Crise  of  Dundee,  Ohio, 

Sarah  Ann  Weimer  of  Wilmot,  Ohio, 
on  Dec.  1,  1842,  at  Wilmot,  Ohio, 
by  Adam  Hetzler 

Witness  John  Kenestric  and  Mary  Weimer. 


Mary  Weimer  was  doubtless  Sarah  Ann’s 
eighteen-year-old  cousin,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Gabriel  s  older  brother  John.  They  were  near 
neighbors.  John  Kenestric  was  a  handsome  young 
man  so  much  admired  and  respected  by  the  girls 
of  his  day  that,  even  on  up  to  the  time  when  they 
were  old  ladies  reveling  in  old  memories,  this  beau 
ideal  of  their  youth  was  never  left  out  of  their 
reminiscences.  We  children  used  to  listen  fas¬ 
cinated,  hearing  Mother  and  Aunt  Susie  Gaff  (she 
that  was  Susie  Brown,  Betsy’s  first  husband’s  sis¬ 
ter)  telling  about  how,  from  the  apple  cutting, 
black-eyed  John  took  Susie  home  and  blue-eyed 
Jake  took  Mother.  How  they  would  laugh  about 
it  and  the  things  that  happened  at  Mother’s  wed¬ 
ding!  Grandpa  and  Grandma  gave  Mother  a  great 
wedding.  More  than  fifty  guests  were  present; 
nearly  all  of  them  came  on  horseback,  many  of 
them  stayed  all  night.  And  they  gave  her  furni¬ 
ture  and  a  fine  trousseau,  including  a  silk  dress. 
They  were  married  in  the  midst  of  his  term  of 
school  so  the  next  morning  he  returned  to  his 
schoolroom. 

Jacob  Crise  was  the  son  of  John  Crise,  Jr., 
who  was  the  son  of  John  Crise.  The  first  John 
Crise  came  from  Germany  in  1776.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  enlisting  at 
Robstown,  Pennsylvania.  Jacob’s  father,  John,  Jr., 
owned  a  mill  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  stories  Jacob  used  to  tell  us  children 
about  when  he  was  a  little  boy  were  woven  about 
the  mill  and  the  mill  stream.  His  father  died  in 
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Pennsylvania  when  Jacob  was  about  eleven  years 
old.  His  mother  took  her  large  family  and  moved 
to  Dundee  and  here  Jacob  lived  until  his  mar¬ 
riage. 

Jacob  and  Sarah  Ann  set  up  housekeeping  in 
C.  T.  Putman’s  roomy  milkhouse.  A  fine  large 
handkerchief  of  Jacob’s  was  converted  into  a  win¬ 
dow  curtain  and  here  their  home  began.  Jacob 
taught  school  and  Sarah  Ann  made  the  “Reward 
of  Merit”  cards.  She  had  the  mind  of  an  artist,  I 
am  sure  she  could  have  made  pictures  worthy  to 
live  in  halls  of  fame  through  all  time  if  she  had 
not  been  giving  her  life  in  loving  service  for  us 
children  and  for  other  people  who  will  live  in 
mansions  of  glory  through  all  eternity.  During 
Jacob’s  vacations  he  worked  in  the  woods  riving 
shingles  and  such  like. 

Their  first  child,  Anna,  was  born  in  their  milk- 
house  home  February  1,  1844.  Walter  Weimer  was 
born  November  28,  1845.  Sybilla,  November  9, 
1847.  During  these  years  while  they  were  renting 
houses  they  were  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  would  join  their  pioneer  friends  “out 
west”  and  have  a  home  of  their  own.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1849,  in  the  seventh  year  after  their  mar¬ 
riage,  their  dreams  began  to  come  true.  They  load¬ 
ed  up  their  furniture  and  provisions  on  two  wagons 
and  journeyed  westward  across  Ohio  headed  for 
Indiana.  Father  was  about  thirty-one  years  old, 
Mother  almost  twenty-seven.  The  baby,  Sybilla, 
was  twenty  months  old,  Walter  almost  four  and 
Anna  five  and  a  half  years  old.  Uncle  Eli  and  a 
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boy  went  with  them  to  take  the  teams  and  wagons 
back.  At  night  they  slept  at  taverns,  but  they 
cooked  their  own  meals  on  their  own  little  cook 
stove  set  on  the  ground.  They  had  brought  two 
cows  with  them.  These  they  milked  and  had  plen¬ 
ty  of  milk  to  drink.  They  averaged  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles  a  day.  The  greatest  thrill  of  the 
journey  was  crossing  the  Maumee  River  on  the 
ferry;  that  was  such  an  amazing  performance  that 
little  Walter  never  forgot  it.  After  jig-jogging 
along  for  about  two  weeks,  they  came  to  the  Ohio 
state  line,  and  just  about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the 
other  side,  in  Stafford  Township,  DeKalb  County, 
they  came  to  their  journey’s  end  and  stopped  be¬ 
fore  the  log  house  of  their  old  friend,  Mr.  Joseph 
Brown  (Grandma  Betsy’s  first  husband’s  brother, 
who  eight  years  before  had  sold  half  of  his  land  to 
Jacob.)  Nearly  all  of  the  neighbors  were  from 
“back  east”  so  it  was  a  happy  reunion  all  around. 

Mother  told  us  that  Fall  was  the  happiest  she 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  so  lovely  to  set  foot  on  their 
own  land;  walk  through  the  dry  leaves  of  their  own 
beautiful  forest;  select  the  site  for  their  home; 
watch  the  digging  of  their  own  well;  plant  their 
first  orchard  with  apple  saplings  purchased  from  a 
neighbor  who  had  raised  them  from  the  seed  of 
apples  they  had  eaten.  Doubtless  those  apples  came 
from  “Johnnie  Appleseed’s”  own  planting  for  he 
had  reached  Fort  Wayne.  Mother  planted  a  willow 
twig  south  of  the  milk-house  they  had  built  by  the 
well  and  she  planted  two  apple  saplings  in  the 
front  yard.  The  children  named  one  “Pap’s  Tree” 
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and  the  other  “Mother’s  Tree.”  One  tree  in  the  or¬ 
chard  was  named  “Anna  Apple,”  one  “Walter  Ap¬ 
ple,”  another  “Billa  Apple,”  and  so  on  as  more 
babies  came. 

Father  worked  with  all  his  might  to  get  the 
new  house  completed  in  time,  but  before  it  was 
quite  finished  the  stork  arrived  with  little  Orlando, 
November  24,  1849.  They  lived  with  Mr.  Brown’s 
until  their  house  was  finished  and  then  they  set¬ 
tled  in  their  own  new  home,  “happy  in  the  light  of 
their  own  tallow  candles.” 

They  had  come  to  a  blest  land;  here  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  the  producers,  the  manufacturers  and  the 
consumers  of  all  they  ate  and  wore,  and  of  their 
fuel  and  light.  It  was  a  gift  directly  from  the 
Heavenly  Father — theirs  for  the  taking.  Deer, 
wild  turkeys,  and  other  game  roamed  the  forest; 
there  were  hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  butternuts, 
hazelnuts,  black  haws,  pawpaws,  blackberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  gooseberries,  huckleberries,  elderberries, 
mushrooms  and  what  not  in  the  woods;  maple 
trees  were  waiting  for  the  coming  of  spring  to  fur¬ 
nish  delicious  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar.  Honey 
was  found  in  the  “bee  trees;”  the  nearby  rivers, 
creeks  and  lakes  were  full  of  fish.  Several  men 
would  go  fishing  and  come  home  with  a  tub  full 
of  nice  fish  which  they  would  divide.  Hides  were 
tanned  with  oak  bark  and  the  shoemaker  would 
come  around  and  measure  all  the  feet  and  stay  un¬ 
til  all  the  family  had  new  shoes.  Who  can  say 
they  were  not  eager  and  happy  and  enthusiastic  in 
all  their  pursuits? 
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Father  bought  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  made  a 
wooden  slide.  With  them  he  did  all  his  work  and 
went  visiting  and  to  mill,  and  so  on.  He  would 
put  a  sack  of  wheat  on  the  slide  and  go  to  Perkey’s 
mill,  about  eight  miles  away,  starting  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  getting  home  with  the  flour  some  time  in 
the  night.  Father  was  the  schoolmaster  now  and 
Mother  made  pictures  for  the  “Reward  of  Merit” 
cards,  as  had  been  her  custom  in  Ohio. 

Little  Orlando  lived  only  about  nine  months 
and  a  little  grave  was  made  in  Big  Run  Cemetery 
near  by,  September  28,  1850.  Three  weeks  after 
his  death  visitors  came  from  back  home  and 
brought  a  little  “frock”  with  them  that  Uncle  Or¬ 
lando  had  sent  to  his  little  namesake.  One  year 
and  two  months  after  his  death,  Salome  was  born, 
July  24,  1851.  Then  Father  wrote  to  Grandfather 
Gabriel,  “John  Keesey  arrived  here  last  evening. 
When  he  came  he  found  Anna,  Walter  and  Sybilla 
in  the  door  peeping  out  to  see  who  was  coming, 
Sarah  Ann  sewing,  me  in  bed,  and  Salome  in  the 
cradle  just  nine  days  old.” — “Wheat  crops  are  good 
here  this  year  and  we  had  fine  weather  to  cut  and 
get  it  in.”  As  the  wheat  was  cut  by  hand  with  a 
cradle  and  then  raked  up  into  bundles  and  bound 
by  hand  with  two  little  bunches  of  wheat  straw 
skillfully  spliced  and  tied,  fine  weather  was  much 
desired  and  appreciated  in  wheat  harvest. 

As  the  years  passed  more  and  more  of  the 
friends  and  kindred  from  “back  east”  came  treking 
in  until  the  settlement  was  a  veritable  “chip  off  the 
old  block”  in  Ohio,  and  they  carried  the  high  ideals 
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of  the  old  home  neighborhood  into  the  new  one  they 
were  establishing.  Mother’s  cousin  Margaret 
Weimer,  daughter  of  Gabriel’s  brother  John,  mar¬ 
ried  Robert  Arford  and  settled  near  us.  Philip 
Ramsey,  who  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mother’s 
stepmother  and  whom  Peter  Shisler  mentioned  as 
coming  to  see  Joseph  Brown  in  his  sickness,  came 
with  his  wife,  Betsy,  and  was  one  of  our  nearest 
neighbors.  Father’s  brother,  Walter  Crise,  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Jane  McGaw,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
McGaw,  and  also  settled  close  by,  and  others  near 
and  dear  made  up  our  neighborhood.  These  pio¬ 
neer  fathers  and  mothers  could  have  their  own  way 
because  there  was  no  previous  element  to  oppose 
their  efforts  to  form  a  strictly  good  community  for 
their  children  to  enjoy.  The  spelling  schools,  sing¬ 
ing  schools,  debates  and  so  forth  that  they  used  to 
enjoy  “back  east”  were  passed  on  to  their  children. 
We  owe  them  much  for  the  wholesome  environ¬ 
ment  they  built  for  us. 

After  the  first  baby,  Salome,  arrived  in  the 
new  log  house,  once  in  every  two  years  a  new 
baby  came,  Chester,  Mary,  Sarah  Jessie,  Eva  Jane, 
and  by  that  time  they  “had  so  many  children  they 
didn’t  know  what  to  do.”  So  they  added  three  new 
rooms  to  the  house  by  raising  the  roof  of  the  old 
one  and  making  a  room  upstairs  over  it,  and  build¬ 
ing  a  new  room  with  an  upstairs  room  over  it, 
against  the  old  part,  and  now  they  felt  better 
equipped  to  house  the  ten  members  of  their  house¬ 
hold.  But  that  winter  pneumonia  took  Sarah  Jes¬ 
sie  December  8,  1861,  aged  three  years,  four  months 
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and  two  days,  and  Eva  Jane  February  9,  1862,  aged 
one  year,  two  months  and  twenty-five  days.  And 
now  there  were  three  little  graves  in  the  Big  Hun 
Cemetery,  and  Mary,  six  years  old,  was  the  young¬ 
est  one  in  the  family.  When  the  children  were  all 
gone  to  school  the  new  house  was  a  lonesome 
place.  Father  was  so  grieved  he  never  could  for¬ 
give  the  doctor  for  not  saving  the  dear  little  ones. 

When  Chester  was  a  baby  and  Salome  was 
just  learning  to  talk,  that  gigantic  circumstance — 
a  railroad,  cutting  the  farm  in  two,  came  to  pass. 
(It  is  now  called  the  New  York  Central.)  What 
excitement  it  caused!  Here  at  last  was  an  easy 
egress  and  ingress,  and  a  market  for  produce. 
“Now/’  Mother  thought,  “I  will  soon  be  paying  a 
visit  back  home.”  But  try,  and  wish,  as  she  would, 
the  time  for  that  event  was  long  in  coming.  It 
never  came  until  eight  months  after  Eva  Jane  went 
away  to  the  better  land.  Then  another  member 
of  the  family  stepped  out.  Samuel  Kanage,  a 
stalwart  young  man  from  Fairfield  Township,  In¬ 
diana,  came  wooing  our  winsome  Anna,  whisper¬ 
ing  sweet  words  in  the  family  living-room.  They 
were  married  October  28,  1862,  and  Mother  went 
with  them  on  their  honeymoon  trip  to  her  child¬ 
hood  home.  At  last,  after  thirteen  long  years  of 
trying  to  go,  she  finally  made  the  riffle.  She  had 
moved  away  when  she  was  twenty-seven,  now  she 
was  almost  forty.  Aunt  Susie  Gaff  went  with 
them,  too.  It  was  during  the  Civil  War.  the  same 
year  Uncle  Uriah  wrote  that  letter  to  Joseph 
Brown.  There  were  soldiers,  soldiers,  soldiers, 
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everywhere  along  the  journey,  and  Mother  and  her 
party  stepped  around  among  ihem  as  they  lay 
stretched  out  on  a  station  floor  trying  to  sleep. 

The  outdoor  oven  caved  in  while  Anna’s  wed¬ 
ding  things  were  being  baked,  but  Sybilla  and  Sa¬ 
lome  managed  to  do  the  cooking  and  baking  for 
Father  and  the  lamily  on  the  little  old  cook  stove 
while  Mother  was  gone.  Father  was  too  old  to  go 
to  the  war,  Walter  was  too  young,  but  it  was  a 
time  of  fear  in  this  home.  At  night  Father  would 
read  aloud  in  the  Chicago  Weekly  Tribune.  He 
read  about  the  Indians  massacring  all  the  white 
people  in  two  counties  out  west,  because,  when  the 
war  broke  out,  they  had  neglected  to  feed  and 
care  for  them  as  they  had  promised  to  do  when 
they  put  them  on  the  reservations.  The  children 
were  so  afraid  the  Indians  would  come  there  too 
and  get  them. 

The  whole  family  was  active  in  trying  to  make 
the  lot  of  the  absent  soldiers  less  terrible.  Sybilla 
wrote  letters  to  every  boy  who  went  from  our 
neighborhood,  including  one  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  other  boys  would  read  his 
letters  to  him,  he  would  have  them  read  over  and 
over  again.  He  said  they  did  not  sound  like  the 
same  letters  when  the  different  boys  would  read 
them. 

The  next  spring  there  was  once  more  a  baby 
in  the  family  when  Martha  Mayville  (Mattie)  ar¬ 
rived  March  14,  1863.  And  last  of  all  came  I,  De¬ 
cember  3,  1866.  They  tell  me  it  was  a  wild  and 
stormy  night  and  the  roads  were  in  a  terrible  con- 
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dition,  all  frozen  up  with  deep  ruts  made  by  wagon 
wheels,  and  holes  made  by  horses’  feet  sinking  into 
the  deep  mud.  Everybody  was  staying  by  their 
own  fireside  unless  dire  need  was  calling  them 
away.  The  doctor  considered  it  such  a  hardship  to 
brave  the  angry  elements  and  “jeopardize  his 
horse’s  legs”  on  the  road  that  he  charged  ten  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  trip,  which  was  double  the  regular 
fee.  And  such  a  wee  mite  as  I  was,  weighing 
scarcely  five  pounds!  Louisa  Ursula  was  given  to 
me  for  a  name,  which  name  troubled  me  for  a  long 
time  on  account  of  its  fierce  meaning,  Louisa,  femi¬ 
nine  of  Lewis,  meaning  warrior,  Ursula,  she  bear. 
The  name  gradually  turned  into  Louise  and  so  it 
remains. 

And  then  the  cradle  that  had  rocked  all  eleven 
of  us  children  was  put  away.  Babies  had  quit 
coming.  Now  marriages  were  in  order.  Walter 
married  Elizabeth  Wilsey  March  9,  1867.  He  had 
been  teaching  school  and  he  continued  teaching 
until  a  few  of  the  first  of  his  ten  children  were  old 
enough  to  go  to  school  to  him.  Then  he  gave  all 
his  time  to  farming.  Sybilla  married  the  Rev.  Ben¬ 
ton  Shatto  December  24,  1870.  Salome  married 
Lewis  Pepper  June  4,  1871.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
neighbor  farmer.  He  bought  twenty  of  the  very 
same  forty  acres  that  Father  had  given  to  have  ten 
acres  cleared,  and  they  went  to  housekeeping 
there.  Here  she  lived  for  64  years.  Then  for  nine 
years  the  family  remained  the  same.  Chester, 
Mary,  Mattie  and  I  were  the  children,  and  what 
dear  and  delightful  days  those  were!  No  children 
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ever  had  a  lovelier  environment  in  which  to  live. 
Mattie,  almost  four  years  older  than  I,  was  a  sweet 
and  powerful  personality,  she  ruled  me.  Mary, 
eleven  years  older  than  I,  took  such  a  loving,  moth¬ 
erly  interest  in  us.  Chester,  thirteen  years  older 
than  I,  was  an  ideal  brother.  He  took  us  girls 
places  and  gave  us  sound  advice  unstintingly  when 
he  thought  we  needed  it.  And  what  a  playmate 
and  comrade  Father  was!  The  fishing  trips,  the  in¬ 
teresting  walks  through  the  woods  gathering  wild 
flowers,  and  down  the  railroad  track,  picking  up 
pretty  pebbles!  And  Mother  was  wonderful!  Her 
love  was  so  real,  so  enfolding,  so  mighty,  it  over¬ 
shadowed  me  so  that  at  night  I  had  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  angels  around  my  bed. 

We  had  plenty  of  music,  such  as  it  was.  Mary, 
Mattie  and  I,  all  three,  took  lessons  on  the  organ, 
and  how  we  all  did  sing!  There  was  always  a 
musical  instrument  in  the  house.  Away  back 
yonder  it  was  a  dulcimer.  Walter  and  Father  were 
the  chief  dulcimer  players. 

Mary  and  Mattie  commenced  teaching  school 
as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  and  taught  until 
they  were  married.  Father  didn’t  teach  any  more 
after  I  was  old  enough  to  remember,  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  about  his  being  township  trustee  and  school  di¬ 
rector. 

I  have  not  mentioned  Mother’s  name  so  very 
often,  but  you  know  she  was  underneath  all  these 
happenings.  She  was  a  tower  of  strength.  She 
seemed  to  carry  all  of  us.  Although  Father  was 
strictly  the  head  of  the  house,  yet  it  was  she  who 
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upheld  him,  and  she  always  gave  him  the  biggest 
piece  of  pie  and  the  best  of  everything.  Their 
house  seemed  to  be  a  preachers’  fortress,  judging 
by  the  way  they  and  their  families  liked  to  come 
there.  And  yet  she  had  physical  ailments  that 
would  have  made  most  people  think  they  were  in¬ 
valids.  Her  strength  was  of  the  spirit.  The  down¬ 
right  hard  labor  that  she  managed  to  do  to  keep  the 
home  machinery  running  smoothly  and  pleasantly, 
and  beautifully  too  (with  flowers) ,  was  marvelous. 

After  Sybilla  and  Salome  were  old  enough  to 
wind  the  quills  and  spin  and  help  with  the  house¬ 
work  she  got  a  loom.  And  now  imagine  Father, 
away  back  in  the  sixties,  all  dressed  up  in  hand¬ 
made  boots  and  in  linen  trousers  of  Mother’s  own 
spinning,  weaving  and  sewing,  and  a  Sunday  hat 
of  fine  white  wild-rice  straw  of  Mother’s  own  braid¬ 
ing,  sewing  and  pressing!  She  pressed  it  on  a 
wooden  block  Father  had  made.  It  was  as  fine 
and  light  as  a  Panama  hat.  I  suspect  few  young 
school  teachers  and  farmers  of  today  enjoy  such 
distinctive  apparel.  Besides  weaving  the  woolen 
blankets  and  dresses  for  the  family,  the  linen 
sheets,  towels,  table-cloths,  chaff  ticks,  cloth  for  her 
men’s  trousers,  and  rag  carpets  for  the  floors,  she 
wove  for  other  people  too,  and  thereby  helped  to 
finance  the  home.  And  yet,  how  quietly  she  per¬ 
formed!  Year  after  year  she  wove  and  wove  and 
wove. 

October  31,  1880,  Mary  broke  the  family  circle 
by  marrying  Melville  Koder.  He  afterward  be¬ 
came  mayor  of  Montpelier,  Ohio,  then  postmaster, 
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then  (after  the  Democrats  went  out  of  power)  a 
druggist.  After  some  years,  finding  the  confinement 
in  a  drug  store  did  not  agree  with  him,  he  aban¬ 
doned  it  tor  his  boyhood  trade,  carpentry. 

During  the  ten  years  following  Mary’s  mar¬ 
riage,  our  home  witnessed  many  changes.  April 
12,  1883,  Sybilla’s  husband,  the  Rev.  I.  B.  Shatto, 
died  and  she  and  Fay,  her  only  child,  came  home 
to  live.  In  the  twelve  years  that  had  passed  since 
she  had  gone  away  as  a  bride,  death  had  taken  five 
of  her  little  children,  and  now  her  husband.  March 
6,  1884,  Father  suddenly  left  us.  A  horse  kicked 
him  in  the  head  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  the  house  of  clay  gave  up  his  spirit.  June  5, 
1884,  Chester  married  Amanda  Gonter  and  went  to 
LaGrange  County  to  live.  June  18,  1885,  Mattie 
married  Lyman  Durstine  and  went  to  Madison- 
burg,  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  to  live.  That  left 
Mother,  ’Billa,  Fay  and  myself  on  the  homestead, 
where  we  lived  very  happily  until  1890.  Then 
Mother  and  I  moved  into  the  west  half  of  the  large 
house  that  had  been  built  in  1877,  Chester  and  his 
family  came  home  and  lived  in  the  east  half,  and 
Billa  and  Fay  moved  to  Westerville  to  be  where 
Fay  could  attend  Otterbein  College.  I  went  with 
them  and  stayed  a  year  studying  music  and  land¬ 
scape  painting.  Chester  farmed  the  place  as  he 
had  always  done  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  until  his 
marriage  six  years  before. 

I  think  every  one  of  Mother’s  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  visited  in  her  home  as  the  years  passed,  from 
the  first  years  to  the  last.  Salome  remembers 
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when  Uncle  Sol  was  there  and  when  the  hand¬ 
some  musician,  Uncle  Oliver,  came,  and  the  charm¬ 
ing  Aunt  Rose,  the  beautiful  artist,  Aunt  Kate,  and 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother,  and  scholarly  Un¬ 
cle  Frank.  All  the  older  uncles  and  aunts  were 
there.  Some  of  their  visits  are  bright  spots  in  my 
own  memory.  Salome  said:  “Uncle  Oliver  was  tall 
and  slender,  dignified  in  appearance.  A  singing 
school  was  in  progress  when  he  visited  us.  The 
singing  master  turned  the  school  over  to  him  and 
he  conducted  it.”  She  told  what  a  flurry  he 
caused  among  the  girls. 

Mother  had  given  up  weaving  cloth  long  ago 
when  it  had  become  easy  to  buy  it  at  the  stores, 
but  until  she  was  seventy  years  old  she  continued 
at  her  loom  weaving  rag  carpets,  humming  the 
while,  “A  charge  to  keep  I  have,  A  God  to  glorify, 
A  never  dying  soul  to  save,  And  fit  it  for  the  sky,” 
and  many,  many  hymns  of  joy  and  consolation. 
When  she  was  seventy-seven  she  and  I  moved  to 
Butler,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  farm.  She  had 
lived  on  the  farm  for  fifty  years.  She  had  seen  the 
useless  swamp  cleared  and  ditched  and  converted 
into  fields  where  the  rich  muck  land  produced 
bumper  crops.  The  orchards  they  had  planted 
were  still  flourishing  and  bearing  delicious  fruit. 
The  willow  tree  that  grew  from  the  little  willow 
twig  she  had  planted,  that  shaded  the  yard  and 
the  milk  house  and  the  “old  oaken  bucket”  at  the 
well,  that  had  held  the  log-chain  swing  and  many 
an  oriole’s  nest,  was  still  living.  Fuel  and  maple 
syrup  still  came  from  the  woods  they  had  reserved 
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for  that  purpose,  and  they  lasted  as  long  as  she 
lived.  She  had  lived  on  the  farm  from  the  time  she 
rode  on  the  slide  behind  the  oxen  until  the  time  of 
the  top  buggy,  and  now  horseless  carriages  were 
beginning  to  go  by.  She  had  lived  there  from  the 
time  we  all  wore  flannel  dresses  made  from  wool 
shorn  from  our  own  sheep  and  spun  and  woven  by 
her,  until  the  time  our  “Sunday  dresses”  were 
made  of  silk.  She  had  lived  in  the  one-room  log 
house  and  she  had  lived  in  the  ten-room  frame 
house,  and  always  she  had  been  the  mainstay,  but 
so  unobtrusively.  Births!  Marriages!  Deaths! 
These  were  the  supreme  events  of  her  life.  From 
first  to  last  her  life  was  heroic,  and  she  was  superla¬ 
tive  in  compassion  and  gentleness.  I  am  sure  that 
all  who  knew  her  would  say  that  I  am  net  exag¬ 
gerating. 

Mother  did  enjoy  living  in  Butler.  It  was  easy 
for  her  to  get  to  church;  everything  passing  her 
window  interested  her;  her  failing  sight  revived  and 
she  received  her  “second  sight;”  she  took  great 
pleasure  in  reading.  The  neighbors  loved  her 
much,  you  might  almost  say  reverenced  her.  She 
was  such  a  quiet,  peaceful  soul.  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  said  to  me,  “Your  mother  is  an  angel.” 

One  day  I  asked  her,  “What  in  all  your  life  has 
been  your  happiest  days?”  After  a  thoughtful  mo¬ 
ment,  she  said,  “I  believe  I  am  enjoying  myself  now 
the  best  of  all  my  life.”  What  a  recompense  for 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  loving  toil 
and  sacrifice  to  be  able  to  so  richly  enjoy  her  de¬ 
clining  years!  And  even  if  in  this  life  her  last 
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years  seemed  to  her  the  best,  what  must  have  been 
the  climax  of  her  joy  when  at  last  she  heard  the 
“Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant!” 

“The  winters  went  drifting  like  flakes  of  snow, 

And  the  summers  like  birds  between,” 

until  five  years’  living  in  Butler  had  slipped  away 
and  Mother’s  worn-out  little  body  gave  up  her 
spirit  in  May,  1904.  She  was  not  really  sick  but 
she  was  in  bed  a  month  and  she  went  away 
as  sweetly  and  quietly  as  she  had  lived.  We  laid 
her  beside  Father  in  the  Big  Run  Cemetery,  aged 
eighty-one  years  and  five  months.  And  she  was 
“gathered  to  her  people.” 

Two  precious  heirlooms  are  held  by  Sarah 
Ann’s  descendants:  Grandmother  Anne’s  ring  and 
the  old  German  Bible.  When  Grandmother  Anne 
died  her  ring  was  given  to  her  oldest  daughter, 
Sarah  Ann,  who  gave  it  to  her  oldest  daughter, 
Anna,  from  whom  it  passed  to  her  oldest  daughter, 
Ida  (Kanage)  Wardell.  She  treasured  the  ring 
until  last  spring,  then,  having  no  children  to  inherit 
it,  she  gave  it  to  Chester’s  daughter,  Nine  (Crise) 
Adams,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Carved  on  the  inside  of 
the  ring  are  the  initials,  A.  O.  The  Bible  is  in  the 
possession  of  Ray  Weimer,  of  Beach  City,  Ohio, 
who  is  the  son  of  Maud  (Kanage)  Weimer,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Anna  (Crise)  Kanage,  daughter  of  Sarah 
Ann  (Weimer)  Crise;  Ray’s  father  was  James  E. 
Weimer,  son  of  Henry  C.  Weimer,  son  of  David 
Weimer,  Jr.,  son  of  David  Weimer,  son  of  John 
Weimer  I,  who  brought  the  Bible  with  him  from 
Germany. 
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The  only  one  of  her  eleven  children  living  to¬ 
day  is  I,  sixty-nine  years  old  December  3,  1935. 

After  Mother  went  away  we  sold  the  farm  to 
a  neighbor,  and  then  the  garret  had  to  be  cleaned 
out,  and  O,  what  a  bonfire!  Such  stacks  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Heralds,  Religious  Telescopes,  Children’s 
Friends,  old  tin  fat-lamps,  dresses,  hoops,  bustles, 
bouquets  of  faded  flowers,  boxes  of  letters,  etcetera, 
etcetera,  ghosts  all,  that  were  cremated  there! 
Ghosts  of  fifty-six  years  of  life  on  the  farm! 

The  dates  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  that 
are  previously  recorded  are  omitted  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  record.  Those  who  died  after  leaving  home 
are: 

Anna  Crise  Kanage,  December  3,  1869,  aged 
24  years  and  10  months, 

Her  husband,  Samuel  Kanage,  April  26,  1884, 
aged  47  years. 

Walter  Weimer  Crise,  February  11,  1929,  aged 
83  years, 

His  wife,  Elizabeth  Ann  Wilsey  Crise,  January 
30,  1925,  aged  77  years,  5  months  and  28 
days. 

Sybilla  Crise  Shatto  Arford,  August  28,  1911, 
aged  63  years,  9  months,  19  days. 

Her  first  husband,  Rev.  I.  B.  Shatto,  April  12, 
1883,  aged  35  years, 

Her  second  husband,  Robert  Arford,  January 
29,  1906,  aged  78  years. 

Chester  Briggs  Crise,  June  18,  1921,  aged  67 
years,  6  months,  11  days, 
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His  wife,  Amanda  Gonter  Crise,  June  22, 
1918,  aged  67  years. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Crise  Koder,  December  1, 
1931,  aged  75  years,  9  months,  16  days. 

Martha  Mayville  Crise  Durstine,  June  9,  1888, 
aged  25  years,  2  months,  26  days. 

Her  husband,  Lyman  Durstine, -  1930. 

Salome  Crise  Pepper,  May  24,  1935,  aged  83 
years,  10  months. 

Her  husband,  Lewis  Pepper,  July  26,  1926, 
aged  78  years,  11  months,  2  days. 

Louise  Crise  Robertson  Potts’  first  husband, 
Wm.  H.  Robertson,  November  9,  1917,  aged 
57  years,  8  months. 


Descendants  of  Sarah  Ann  and  Jacob 

Crise 

( Counting  Sarah  Ann  Weimer  Crise  Generation 

IV.) 

V.  ANNA  AND  SAMUEL  KANAGE. 

VI.  Enos  Lincoln  Kanage,  born  October  21, 
1863;  died  September  26,  1864. 

VI.  Ida  May  Kanage,  Wilmot,  Ohio,  born  April 
12,  1867,  near  Hudson,  Ind.;  married  De¬ 
cember  25,  1888,  to  Lee  Wardell  (ginseng 
grower) ,  Wilmot,  Ohio. 

VI.  Aurelia  Maud  Kanage,  born  March  19, 
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1869,  near  Hudson,  Ind.;  died  February  23, 
1920,  near  Beach  City,  Ohio;  married  De¬ 
cember  25,  1888,  to  James  E.  Weimer 
(farmer) ,  Beach  City;  died  April  13,  1931. 
Children: 

VII.  Ray  Weimer,  Beach  City,  Ohio,  born 
April  30,  1890,  (plumber,  millwright, 
carpenter) ;  unmarried. 

VII.  Huber  Weimer,  Canton,  Ohio,  born 
August  23,  1891,  (barber) ;  married 
Beulah  Reese  September  17,  1912, 
VIII.  Warren  Reece,  born  October  5, 
1917. 

V.  WALTER  AND  ELIZABETH  CRISE. 

VI.  Clara  Alice  Crise,  Kendallville,  Ind.,  born 
April  13,  1868,  near  Hudson,  Ind.;  married 
August  1,  1886,  to  William  Shook  (mould¬ 
er),  born  1863;  died  February  5.  1935. 
Children: 

VII.  Gusta  Shook,  Flint,  Mich.,  born  May 
11,  1887,  at  Kendallville,  Ind.;  married 
to  Sam  Pierce  (farmer)  in  1903. 

VIII.  Charles,  aged  28  (1935) 
Lawrence,  aged  26 
William,  aged  24 
Neal,  aged  21 
Naomi,  aged  14 
Ruth,  aged  12 
All  are  at  home  unmarried. 

VII.  Ivy  Shook,  Kendallville,  Ind.,  born 
March  19,  1889,  at  Angola,  Ind.;  mar- 
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ried  Levi  Hollinger,  interurban  street 
car  conductor. 

Children: 

VIII.  Alice  Jean. 

VII.  Bernice  Shook,  Kendallville,  Ind.,  born 
Aug.  23,  1913;  married  Gerry  DeHofl, 
gladioli  grower. 

Children: 

VIII.  Fay  Virginia, 

Gerry 

VII.  Lois  Shook,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  born 
Jan.  5,  1910,  at  Kendallville,  Ind.;  mar¬ 
ried  Dean  Van  Nuys,  motion  picture 
business. 

Children: 

VIII.  Patricia 

:<«  :j;  ^ 

VI.  John  Henry  Crise,  born  near  Hudson,  Ind., 
July  10,  1870,  died  Feb.  30,  1929,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.;  married  October  26,  1892,  to  Louisa 
Roosa,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

VII.  Hazel  Irene  Crise,  Detroit,  Mich.;  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Winton. 

Children: 

VIII.  Gertrude 
Irvin 

VII.  Luella  Elsie  Crise,  Detroit,  Mich.;  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Secote. 

Children: 

VIII.  Rose  Mary. 

VI.  Sarah  Jane  Crise,  born  Aug.  27,  1872;  died 
at  age  of  six  years. 
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VI.  Salome  Ellen  Crise,  born  March  11,  1874; 
died  at  age  of  five  years. 

VI.  Mary  Etta  Crise,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  born 
April  18,  1876,  at  Hudson,  Ind.;  married 
at  Ashley,  Ind.,  Dec.  24,  1895,  to  Clayton 
Benjamin,  passenger  conductor  on  Wabash 
Railroad. 

Children: 

VII.  Edna  Alice  Benjamin,  born  Aug.  4, 
1897,  at  Ashley,  Ind.;  died  Oct.  21, 
1912,  at  North  Liberty,  Ind. 

VII.  Cecil  Paul  Benjamin,  Spring  Lake,  N. 
J.,  born  June  1,  1901,  at  Ashley,  Ind., 
telegraph  operator;  married  Alida 
Darling  Parker,  April  29,  1922. 
Children: 

VIII.  Mary  Alida,  born  at  Camden,  N. 
J.,  Sept.  28,  1923, 

Richard  Warren,  born  at  Spring 
Lake,  N.  J. 

VII.  Bertha  Pauline  Benjamin,  North  Lib¬ 
erty,  Ind.,  born  July  24,  1906;  married 
at  North  Liberty  Dec.  25,  1923,  to  Ford 
Metzler  Morris,  farmer. 

Children: 

VIII.  Betty  Pauline  (deceased) 

Bert  Benjamin,  born  at  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  June  18,  1925. 
Roger  Ford,  May  5,  1927. 

Dean  Clayton,  Dec.  18,  1928. 
Jerry  Ray,  Aug.  18,  1932. 

Guy  Edwin,  Feb.  1,  1934. 
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VII.  Herbert  Ray  Benjamin,  Topeka,  Ind., 
born  at  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  Nov.  1, 
1913,  dealer  in  coal;  married  July  29, 
1934,  to  Velma  Shade. 

Children: 

VIII.  Barbara  Ann,  born  Oct.  29,  1935. 

VI.  Luella  Louisa  Crise,  born  near  Hudson,  Ind., 
March  26,  1878;  died  Sept.  6,  1909;  married 
in  1900  to  Irvin  Bair,  farmer. 

Children: 

VII.  Nina  Bair,  born  Dec.  27,  1900,  near 
Hudson,  Ind.;  married  Feb.  7,  1921,  to 
Carl  Lockheart,  Pleasant  Lake,  Ind. 
Children: 

VIII.  Velma  Luella,  born  Nov.  5,  1922, 
Robert  Lavon,  born  April  12, 
1926. 

VII.  Milo  Bair,  born  near  Hudson,  Ind., 
Dec.  5,  1905. 

VII.  Orville  Bair,  born  near  Hudson,  Ind., 

Sept.  14,  1917;  married. 

*  *  *  * 

VI.  Mattie  Sybilla  Crise,  born  near  Hudson, 
Ind.,  Nov.  22,  1882;  married  Jan.  27,  1906, 
to  Francis  Freed,  farmer,  who  died  April  4, 
1934. 

Children: 

VII.  John  E.  Freed,  born  Aug.  24,  1907; 
married  Anna  Atkinson  April  2,  1930. 
Children: 

VIII.  Elsie  G.,  born  Feb.  7,  1934. 

Helen  Lee,  born  Sept.  20,  1935. 
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VII.  George  Willis  Freed,  born  Dec.  1908; 

died  when  three  days  old. 

VII.  Harry  E.  Freed,  born  May,  1900;  mar¬ 
ried  to  Beulah  Corney  July  1,  1933. 
Children: 

VIII.  Herold,  born  Sept.  1,  1934. 

VII.  Orley  J.  Freed,  born  March  11,  1912. 
VII.  Willard  Freed,  born  Feb.  25,  1913;  died 
Feb.  1935. 

VII.  Howard  Freed,  born  May  8,  1915. 

VII.  Gerry  W.  Freed,  born  Jan.  27,  1921. 
VII.  Stanley  Freed,  born  March  18,  1924. 

*  *  *  * 

VI.  Albert  Chester  Crise,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  born 
near  Hudson,  Ind.,  July  13,  1884,  carpenter, 
preacher;  married  Esta  M.  Bowman  June 
3,  1905. 

Children: 

VII.  Cleophas  W.  Crise,  born  near  Kendall- 
ville,  Ind.,  April  20,  1907;  married  July 
10,  1926,  to  Esta  Wade,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Children: 

VIII.  Ruth  Viola,  born  June  17,  1927, 
Elkhart. 

Ira  Leroy,  born  Dec.  5,  1929. 

VII.  Emery  Leroy  Crise,  born  at  Hudson, 
Ind.,  Oct.  30,  1908;  married  July  18, 
1928,  to  Eloise  Boyls. 

Children: 

VIII.  Donald  Leroy,  born  Sept.  3,  1929. 
Effie  Irene,  born  May  7,  1931, 
Betty  Jane,  born  Jan.  30,  1933. 
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VII.  Geneva  E.  Crise,  born  at  Kendallville, 
IncL,  July  13,  1912;  married  Feb.  20, 
1932,  to  Walter  Z.  Zent. 

VII.  Gladys  Bernice  Crise,  born  Aug.  28, 
1918. 

V.  SYBILLA  AND  BENTON  SHATTO. 

VI.  Georgia  Estella  Shatto,  born  Jan.  18,  1872;. 
died  March  18,  1875. 

Ellsworth  Shatto,  born  Sept,  17,  1873;  died 
Nov.  1,  1873. 

Ralph  Dixon,  born  Oct.  9,  1874;  died  June 
5,  1879. 

Rhuama,  born  Jan.  10,  1876;  died  same  day. 

Jessie  May,  born  Nov.  3,  1877;  died  Feb.  20, 
1879. 

Ora  Fay,  born  Dec.  28,  1878,  graduate  of 
Otterbein  College,  teacher  of  Latin  and 
French  in  Indiana  Central  College,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind.;  married  June  13,  1909,  to  Dr. 

Samuel  Freeman  Haverstock,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  adopted  daughter,  Betty  Louise. 

^  ^  ^ 

V.  SALOME  AND  LEWIS  PEPPER. 

VI.  Olive  Ann  (1872-1877) 

Ida  (1874-1877) 

Ruth  (died  in  infancy) 

Jasper  Lewis  (1878-  ) 

Byron  Jacob  (1879-  ) 

Oscar  (died  in  infancy) . 
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VI.  Jasper  Lewis  Pepper  married  Clara  Bell 
Jones  at  Butler,  Ind. 

Children: 

VII.  Salome  Charlotte  (1920-  ) 

Lewis  Samuel  (1921-  ) 

VI.  Byron  Jacob  Pepper,  born  near  Butler, 
Ind.;  at  present  a  machine  and  tool  designer 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  married  in  1900  to 
Louisa  May  Dirrim  (1880-  ),  daughter 

of  Milton  and  Mary  Catherine  Dirrim. 
Children: 

VII.  Ruth  A  (Pepper)  Young  (1901-  ) 

A.  B.,  I.  U.,  ’27,  of  Bloomington,  sten¬ 
ographer  and  bookkeeper  at  Indiana 
University;  married  in  1931  to  Byron 

B.  Young,  at  Bloomington,  Ind. 

VIII.  Daughter:  Elinor  Marie  Young 

(1932-  ) 

VII.  Carl  Percival  Pepper  (1903-  ), 

Mechanical  engineer  for  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.; 
married  in  1927  to  Mabel  Steckley, 
daughter  of  Francis  and  Rose  (Beha) 
Steckley,  of  Butler,  Ind. 

Children: 

VIII.  Jean  Suzanne  (1929-  ) 

Mary  Louise  (1931-  ) 

Robert  Allen  (1933-  ) 

VII.  Theodore  Byron  Pepper  (1905-  ), 

Radio  engineer  and  field  crew  man¬ 
ager  for  The  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  of 
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Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  present  stationed  at 
Baton  Kouge,  La.;  married  in  1931  to 
Norma  Catherine  Kinkle,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Children: 

VIII.  Catherine  Norma  (1933-  ) 

Carl  Theodore  (1935-  ) 

VII.  Foster  Lewis  Pepper  (1906-  ), 

Drexel  Hill,  Pa.,  A.  B.  ’31,  A.  M.  ’32, 
I.  U.,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key  chemical 
engineer  and  salesman  for  Calco  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Boundbrook,  N.  J.;  married 
1928  to  Margaret  Owen,  of  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

Children: 

VIII.  Kenneth  Owen  (1931-  ) 

David  Dirrim  (1934-  ) 

VII.  Paul  Milton  Pepper,  (1909-  ),  Taft 

Fellow  and  instructor  at  Cincinnati 
University,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  A.  B.  ’31 
A.  M.  ’32  Indiana  University,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Key;  married  in  1934  to  Nellie 
Jaqmain,  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  graduate 
of  Indiana  University  and  substitute 
teacher,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

VII.  Katherine  Louise  (Pepper)  Ivins 
(1912-  ).  Senior  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 

versity,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  married  in 
1935  to  Franklin  M.  Ivins,  (1910-  ), 

school  teacher  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.; 
now  completing  his  training  at  I.  U. 
Children: 
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VIII.  Arthur  Kent  (1936-  ). 

VII.  Faye  Elizabeth  Pepper  (1920-  ), 

Senior  at  North  Side  High  School,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

jjs  >js 

V.  CHESTER  AND  AMANDA  CRISE. 

VI.  Nina  Elizabeth  Crise,  born  April  18,  1885, 

at  Ontario,  Ind.;  married  to  Harvey  Adams, 

Toledo,  Ohio,  conductor  on  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad. 

VII.  Vivian  Lenore  Adams,  born  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  May  3,  1907;  graduate  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  taught  in 
Toledo  Kindergarten  five  years;  mar¬ 
ried  June  22,  1934,  to  Edward  H.  Gold- 
ner,  Flint,  Mich.,  salesman  for  a  mill¬ 
ing  company. 

VII.  Alice  Amelia  Adams,  born  Nov.  26, 
1910,  at  Toledo,  Ohio;  attended  the 
University  of  Toledo;  now  employed 
in  Lamson’s  Department  Store  as 
cashier  and  credit  reference  clerk. 

VII.  Richard  Harvey  Adams,  born  Feb.  10, 
1915,  at  Toledo;  attended  Toledo  Uni¬ 
versity;  now  employed  in  laboratory  of 
the  Dupont  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 

VII.  Rose  Mary  Adams,  born  at  Toledo, 
July  14,  1923;  died  same  day. 

VII.  Thomas  Chester  Adams,  born  Sept. 
24,  1925,  at  Toledo;  died  Jan.  6,  1932. 
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VI.  John  Clyde  Crise,  born  April  5,  1888,  at  On¬ 
tario,  Ind.;  died  Oct.  12,  1918,  at  Camp  Z. 
Taylor,  Louisville,  Ky.;  married  Sept.  13, 
1918,  to  Julia  Jeanne  Griffith. 

VII.  One  son,  died  in  infancy. 

VI.  Susan  Fay  Crise,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  born  Sept. 
1,  1889,  at  Ontario,  Ind.;  attended  Tri-State 
College,  Angola,  Ind.,  taught  five  years  in 
Michigan  schools;  married  Aug.  7,  1914,  to 
Earl  Shellenberger,  carpenter  and  farmer, 
Constantine,  Michigan. 

VII.  Mary  Kathryn,  born  March  27,  1916, 
near  Constantine, 

James  Henry,  born  March  7,  1922,  near 
Constantine, 

Ellen  Louise,  born  Sept.  14,  1924,  near 
Constantine, 

Curtis  Albert,  born  at  Leesburg,  Fla., 
Dec.  19,  1926. 

VI.  Ivy  Pansy  Crise,  Detroit,  Michigan,  born 
near  Butler,  Ind.,  August  14,  1892;  attended 
Western  State  Normal  College,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  taught  five  years  in  Michigan  schools; 
attended  Detroit  Business  Institute  and  did 
secretarial  work  for  twelve  years;  for  past 
seven  years  and  at  present  registered  ap¬ 
praiser  for  U.  S.  District  Court,  Public 
Trust  Commission,  etc.,  Detroit. 

VI.  Vernal  Bidwell  Crise,  born  March  11,  1894, 
near  Butler,  Ind.;  died  April  20,  1913,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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V.  MARY  AND  MELVILLE  KODER. 

VI.  Grace  Eugenia  Koder,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
born  near  Butler,  Ind.,  August  21,  1881; 
stenographer,  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  present  pub¬ 
lic  stenographer,  Chattanooga;  married 
June  1,  1904,  to  W.  H.  Collins,  at  Canon 
City,  Colo. 

VII.  Helen  Bernice,  born  March  15,  1905; 
died  March  22,  1905. 

*  *  * 

V.  MARTHA  MAYVILLE  AND  LYMAN 
DURSTINE. 

VI.  Clytie  Durstine,  born  Nov.  20,  1886;  died 
May  10,  1891. 

VI.  Clarence  Durstine,  Wooster,  Ohio,  born 
May  26,  1888,  near  Madisonburg,  Ohio;  mar¬ 
ried - . 

VII.  Raymond  (  -  ) . 

Nellie  (  -  ). 


CHAPTER  V 


Elias  Wade  Weimer 

By  Cora  J.  Weimer 

There  isn’t  much  to  tell  about  us.  I  remem¬ 
ber  Father  used  to  tell  about  that  meteor  shower 
years  ago  when  he  was  quite  a  young  boy.  People 
were  frightened — thought  that  the  world  was  com¬ 
ing  to  an  end.  He  said  he  thought  the  stars  al¬ 
ways  faded  out  that  way  and  wasn’t  afraid. 

And  another  incident  he  used  to  tell  about, 
when  he  and  “Sary  Ann”  threw  the  knives  and 
forks  over  the  garden  fence.  I  suppose  they 
thought  it  was  fun,  a  great  game,  but  they  got  a 
scolding  when  their  game  was  discovered. 

Father  used  to  say  that  he  felt  he  was  one  too 
many  at  his  home  after  his  mother  died  and  his 
father  married  again.  There  were  so  many  chil¬ 
dren.  He  had  education  enough  to  teach  at  that 
time  and  tried  to  get  a  school,  but  they  told  him 
he  was  too  young,  so  that  rather  discouraged  or 
hurt  him  and  he  settled  down  to  hard  work.  He 
split  rails  for  the  Zoarites.  Often  it  was  so  cold 
the  icicles  would  freeze  on  him.  Then  he  did  a 
lot  of  grubbing  or  clearing  on  what  we  call  the 
Plains  land  around  here,  that  belonged  to  different 
people.  I  think  he  used  to  go  around  threshing  for 
a  while.  He  got  money  enough  to  buy  a  little  place 
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Elias  Wade  Weimer 
(1824-1898) 

Margaret  Kettering  Weimer 
(1828-1905) 


that  had  a  coal  bank  on  it  and  dug  coal  for  a  while. 
He  kept  adding,  buying  more  land,  until  he  had 
about  138  acres.  Later,  after  Grandpa  died,  he 
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bought  the  old  home  place  where  he  was  born,  a 
little  over  one  hundred  acres.  It  was  an  awful 
drag  on  us,  it  was  too  much  land.  But  his  folks 
wanted  him  to  help  them  out.  He  bought  it  so 
they  could  get  their  money  out  of  it. 

We  kept  the  old  home  place  until  after  both 
Father  and  Mother  died.  It  was  always  in  the 
hands  of  renters  and  you  know  what  a  care  that 
would  be.  And,  later  still,  we  sold  the  place  where 
we  used  to  live  and  where  Emma  and  I  were  born, 
which  was  the  best  we  could  do.  So  now  we  have 
no  land  at  all — only  a  house  and  lot. 

Family  Record 

Elias  Wade  Weimer,  born  Sept.  15,  1824;  died 
Sept.  6,  1898,  aged  74  years. 

Margaret  Kettering,  born  Oct.  14,  1828;  died 
Jan.  5,  1905,  aged  76  years. 


Elias  Weimer  and  Margaret  Kettering  were 
married  Nov.  18,  1849. 

Children: 

Evangeline,  born  Jan.  31,  1854;  died 

March  31,  1863,  aged  9  years. 

Cora  Jane  Weimer,  born  March  31,  1864. 
Emma  Weimer,  born  April  1,  1870. 

Note:  In  a  letter  to  me  dated  May  20,  1935, 
Uncle  Frank  Weimer ’s  daughter,  Edith  Weimer 
Fry,  wrote,  “I  think  that  Uncle  Eli  did  a  lot.  Fath¬ 
er  said  he  was  a  very  smart  man.  He  did  more  per- 
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haps  than  if  he  had  taught  school.  Mother  said  that 
Aunt  Margaret  could  make  beautiful  music  on  a 
dinner  horn  which  she  would  blow  to  call  Uncle 
Eli  from  the  fields.  Cora  was  the  church  organist 
for  years  and  years.  Emma  had  a  lovely  voice. 
She  sings  in  the  choir  now.” 

Aunt  Susan  Bash’s  daughter,  Clementine  Bash 
Long,  said:  “I  was  so  interested  in  reading  Cora 
Weimer’s  story  in  which  she  spoke  of  her  father’s 
experience  during  the  meteoric  shower  of  1833. 
My  mother  often  spoke  of  that,  saying  it  was  terri¬ 
fying  to  see  so  many  stars  falling  all  about.  Many 
prayed,  for  they  thought  the  end  of  the  world  had 
surely  come.”  L.  C.  P. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Susan  Weimer  Bash 

By  Clementine  Bash  Long 

My  mother  was  of  medium  height,  had  rather 
deep-set  dark  brown  eyes,  soft  brown  wavy  hair 
and  rosy  cheeks.  In  later  years,  her  hair  never 
having  turned  gray,  she  was  still  considered  a  young 
looking  and  beautiful  woman.  Mother,  whose 
name  really  was  not  Susan,  which  she  never  liked, 
but  Susann,  according  to  the  old  family  records, 
married  Father  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  1845.  Aft¬ 
er  a  five-year  residence  not  far  from  her  childhood 
home  my  mother  and  father  moved  to  Roanoke, 
Indiana,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  old  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  where  they  continued  to  reside  un¬ 
til  1883  when  they  moved  to  Port  Townsend,  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  at  the  earnest  request  of  their 
son,  Albert,  who  was  then  Collector  of  Customs  of 
Puget  Sound. 

In  making  this  move  Mother  had  to  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  her  old  friends;  to  beautiful  hardwood  for¬ 
ests  of  oak,  maple,  beech,  hickory,  butternut  and 
walnut,  with  their  profusion  of  nuts  and  “sugar 
camps;”  to  big  copper  kettles  of  apple  and  peach 
butter  made  over  an  open  fire;  and  to  the  humble 
home  in  its  beautiful  setting  of  flowers,  orchard  and 

grove,  with  all  its  associations  made  dear  after 
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more  than  a  score  and  a  half  years  of  residence. 
But  she  was  glad  to  say  good-by  to  hard  well  water; 
to  hot  summer  days  and  nights;  to  ague  and  ma¬ 
larial  fever  because  of  the  old  canal  and  the  floods, 
that,  spring  and  fall,  overflowed  the  “Banks  of  the 
Wabash.”  She  came  to  a  land  of  beautiful  moun¬ 
tains,  with  their  streams  of  melted  snow;  to  for¬ 
ests  of  pine  and  spruce  and  fir  and  cedar;  to  a  cool 
and  invigorating  climate  and  to  a  new  and  con¬ 
venient  home  by  the  sea.  Here  fruits  and  flowers 
of  all  kind  were  planted  and  as  they  flourished  my 
mother  and  father  took  a  new  lease  on  life.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  family  and  many  new  friends 
Mother  lived  to  celebrate  her  golden  wedding. 
Four  years  later,  in  1899,  she  left  us  to  dwell  in  the 
home  above. 

Having  suffered  from  a  severe  and  protracted 
illness  in  her  early  teens,  my  mother  did  not  have 
a  robust  constitution,  yet  she  became  the  mother 
of  thirteen  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Of  the  nine  who  lived  to  maturity,  seven  still  re¬ 
main  (1936) . 

Her  unusual  ability  to  cut  and  sew  and  fashion 
garments  without  the  aid  of  a  pattern  was  remark¬ 
able,  hence  a  great  asset  in  clothing  so  large  a  fam¬ 
ily.  Though  economical  and  without  the  help  of 
written  recipes,  my  mother,  as  is  characteristic  of 
the  “Pennsylvania  Dutch,”  was  an  excellent  cook, 
to  which  fact  her  famous  chicken  pies  bore  evi¬ 
dence.  She  loved  to  sing  and  would  often  take  the 
tenor  part  of  some  old  song  while  one  of  us  children 
sang  soprano  or  treble,  as  she  called  it. 
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Her  long  illness  in  her  teens  and  later  on,  hav¬ 
ing  to  take  turns  with  her  sisters,  week  about,  in 
staying  home  from  school,  in  order  to  help  with 
the  home  work,  hindered  her  from  having  a  good 
education.  This  she  often  spoke  of  with  regret;  so 
she  sacrificed  to  give  her  own  children  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attending  the  Classical  Seminary  at  Roan¬ 
oke  and  other  good  schools  later  on.  She  was, 
however,  quite  skillful  with  her  old  quill  pen  so 
that  her  copy  book,  which  is  still  preserved,  was 
used  as  copy  by  my  father  for  his  pupils,  when 
teaching  district  school  during  his  first  years  of 
married  life. 

In  her  busy  life  there  was  no  time  to  call  or 
visit  except  when  there  was  illness,  but  her  neigh¬ 
borliness  consisted  in  giving  where  there  was  need. 
As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  almost  a 
daily  occurrence  for  children  to  come  with  pails 
and  baskets  to  have  them  filled  with  milk  and 
fruit. 

The  hospitality  of  my  mother  and  father’s 
home  was  proverbial.  Countless  numbers  of 
friends  and  strangers  from  all  walks  in  life  have 
been  welcomed  and  entertained  in  the  home  of 
“Aunt  Susan”  and  “Uncle  Henry,”  as  they  were 
familiarly  called.  Their  home  was  a  mecca  for  the 
teacher,  the  preacher,  the  missionary,  the  states¬ 
man,  or  any  and  all,  whether  of  high  or  low  de¬ 
gree,  who  were  in  need  of  hospitality. 

Mother  loved  and  cherished  the  memory  of  her 
childhood  home  in  Ohio;  (near  Beach  City),  often 
expressing  a  wish  for  a  drink  from  the  cool  stream 
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that  gushed  out  of  a  nearby  hill  and  flowed  through 
the  “spring  house”  where  the  milk  and  butter  were 
kept. 

She  so  much  enjoyed  her  last  visit  there  in 
company  with  Aunt  Carrie  and  Father  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1882.  They  first  visited  Aunt  Sarah  Ann 
at  Butler,  Ind.,  then  Aunt  Rose  and  Uncle  Sol  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  then  on  to  Beach  City  where  a 
number  of  relatives  still  lived.  Aunt  Carrie  was 
so  jolly  and  they  had  such  a  good  time  poking  fun 
at  each  other  and  relating  amusing  incidents  about 
themselves.  An  interesting  incident  in  connection 
with  this  visit  is  worth  relating.  On  one  occasion, 
while  assembled  at  a  family  reunion  at  the  old 
home  town,  a  little  money  remaining  from  the  old 
estate  and  amounting  to  about  $1.00  apiece,  was 
distributed  to  each  heir  present.  The  next  day  at 
another  family  gathering  all  the  heirs,  except 
Mother  and  Aunt  Carrie,  by  previous  arrangement, 
donated  their  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
new  gold-rimmed  spectacles  for  the  two  visiting 
sisters,  as  a  parting  gift.  $15.00  was  the  amount 
contributed  and  Father  was  delegated  to  purchase 
them  in  Cleveland  where  they  were  bought  for 
$7.50  apiece! 

In  looking  back  upon  my  mother’s  life  from 
the  vantage  point  of  my  own  75  years,  I  see  in  her 
a  woman  of  natural  refinement,  unassuming  and  of 
infinite  patience;  one  who  was  quick  to  praise  and 
slow  to  blame;  one  who  sacrificed  herself  for  an¬ 
other’s  good;  one  who  was  devoted  to  her  home  and 
family;  one  who  was  kind,  generous  and  hospitable; 
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and  one  who  revered  and  loved  the  Bible  and  the 
church  and  possessed  a  simple  faith  in  God  and 
prayer.  Such  a  mother  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
her  children. 


Susan  Weimer  Bash 
One  month  before  her  death 


Family  Record  of  Susan  Weimer  Bash 
(Compiled  in  1936) 

Susan  Weimer  (1827-1899),  born  in  Beach  City, 
Ohio;  daughter  of  Gabriel  and  Anne  (Over- 
holser)  Weimer;  married  in  1845  to  Henry 
Bash  (1825-1906),  Wilmot,  Ohio,  country 
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school  teacher,  livestock  dealer,  United  States 
shipping  commissioner,  horticulturist,  son  of 
Rev.  John  and  Margaret  (Bloom)  Bash. 

Children: 

Haman  (died  in  infancy) 

Anne  Elizabeth  (1847-1853) 

Albert  Weimer  (1848-1926) 

Dwight  Lawrence  (1850-1851) 

Beltorian  Seward  (1852-1854) 

Cullen  Bryant  (1854-  ) 

Charles  Edwin  (1856-1921) 

Cora  Imogene  (1858-  ) 

Clementine  (1861-  ) 

Arabella  Luella  (1863-  ) 

Mary  Levanche  (1866-  ) 

Evangeline  (1868-  ) 

Francis  Lee  (1869-  ) 

Albert  Weimer  Bash 

Albert  Weimer  Bash  (1848-1926) ,  born  in 
Beach  City,  Ohio;  Collector  of  Customs  at  Port 
Townsend,  Wash.;  later  spent  many  years  in  China 
as  representative  of  an  American  Syndicate  and 
obtained  the  franchise  from  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  construction  of  the  first  railroad  in 
China  and  put  through  survey  for  same;  married 
in  1879  at  Westerville,  Ohio,  to  Flora  Spangler 
(1854-1933). 

Children: 

Albert  Spangler  (1880-1881) 

Cora  Clementine  (1882-  ),  physician 
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and  surgeon,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Pei¬ 
ping,  China. 

Florence  Ada  (1885-1885) 

Mary  Iola  (1891-  ),  Associate  Dean  of 

Women,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 
Wash. 

*  *  $  $ 

Cullen  Bryant  Bash 

Cullen  Bryant  Bash  (1854-  ),  Salmon,  Ida¬ 

ho,  born  in  Roanoke,  Ind.;  Deputy  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  in  Washington  State;  assayer  and  mine  pros¬ 
pector;  married  in  1890  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Emilia 
Harton  (1871-1935). 

Children: 

Virginia  (1891-  ),  Seattle,  Wash;  mar¬ 

ried  in  1919  at  Seattle,  to  Ralph  Hoover, 
mining  engineer. 

Children:  Richard  (1925-  ). 

Edwin  (1893-  ),  Morristown,  N.  J., 

chemical  engineer;  married  in  1914  at  Se¬ 
attle,  Wash.,  to  Barbara  Smith. 

Children: 

Robert  Edwin  (1915-  )  Student  in 

Michigan  State  College  at  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Barbara  Frances  (1919-  ) 

James  Horton  (1921-  ) 

William  John  (1922-  ) 

Elizabeth  Ann  (1926-  ) 

Carolyn  (1895-  ).  Wenatchee,  Wash.; 

married  in  1917  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Lewis 
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M.  Shreve  (1886-  ),  General  Manager, 

Power,  Light  &  Water  Co. 

Children.  John  Lewis  (1918-  ). 

^  ^  ^ 

Charles  Edwin  Bash 

Charles  Edwin  Bash  (1856-1921),  born  in 
Roanoke,  Ind.;  dealer  in  livestock  and  grain;  mar¬ 
ried  in  1885  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  to  Elizabeth  Ken- 
ower  (1860-  ). 

Children: 

Kenower  Weimer  (1887-  ),  Toronto, 

Canada,  building  contractor;  married  in 
1912  at  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  to  Xantha  B. 
Swingle. 

Children: 

Kenower  Weimer,  Jr.,  (1913-  ), 

student  at  Toronto  University. 

Nancy  Swingle  (1922-  ). 

James  Edwin  (1924-  ). 

Henry  Edwin  (1890-  ),  Los  Angeles, 

Calif.;  real  estate  agent;  married  in  1926 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  Caroline  Pagels. 
Philip  Purviance  (1897-  ),  Huntington, 

Ind.;  dealer  in  building  supplies  and  grain; 
married  in  1920  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  to  Nell 
Johnson. 

Children: 

Philip  Edwin  (1922-  ) 

Jane  (1925-  ) 

Ann  (1926-  ) . 
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Cora  Imogene  Bash  Platt 

Cora  Imogene  Bash  (1858-  ) ,  Seattle,  Wash., 

born  in  Roanoke,  Ind.;  married  in  1889  at  Port 
Townsend,  Wash.,  to  Hamilton  Platt  (1853-  ), 

newspaper  man. 

Children: 

Imogene  (1891-  ) ,  Areata,  Calif.,  regis¬ 

trar,  Humbolt  State  College. 

Anne  (1892-  ) ,  Missoula,  Mont.,  pro¬ 

fessor,  State  University  of  Montana. 

Luella  (1894-  ),  Missoula,  Mont.,  mar¬ 

ried  in  1926  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Walter  L. 
Pope  (1889-  )  attorney. 

Ruth  (1898-  ),  Bellingham,  Wash.,  in¬ 

structor,  Bellingham  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  *  *  * 

Clementine  Bash  Long 

Clementine  Bash  (1861-  ),  Tekamah,  Neb., 

born  in  Roanoke,  Ind.;  married  in  1882  at  Roanoke, 
Ind.,  to  Barzillai  M.  Long  (1848-1933),  Presbyter¬ 
ian  clergyman. 

Children: 

Lucile  (1885  ),  Tekamah,  Neb.;  mar¬ 

ried  in  1908  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  James  A. 
Clark  (1877-1924) ,  attorney. 

Children: 

Mary  Clementine  (1911-  ) ,  tech¬ 

nician  in  University  of  California  Hos¬ 
pital,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Robert  Long  (1915-  ) ,  student  at 

Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo. 

Janet  Lucile  (1919-  ). 

Francel  (1887-1889). 

Evangeline  (1891-1921),  married  in  1915 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  Walter  L.  Pope  (1889- 
) ,  attorney. 

Children: 

Richard  Lyndon  (1916-  ),  student 

at  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

Judith  Evangeline  (1921-  ). 

Harold  Bash  (1897-  ) ,  Tacoma,  Wash., 

Presbyterian  clergyman;  married  in  1930 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  to  Ellen  Louise  Ewing 
(1901-  ). 

Children: 

Mary  Ellen  (1933-  ) . 

Beatrice  (1898-  ),  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in¬ 

structor  of  public  school  music. 

*  *  *  * 

Arabella  Luella  Bash  Browne 

Arabella  Luella  Bash  (1863-  ) ,  Berkeley, 

Calif.,  born  in  Roanoke,  Ind.;  married  in  1885  at 
Toledo,  Iowa,  to  Frank  J.  Browne  (1860-1916),  edu¬ 
cator,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Children: 

Albert  Francis  (1886-  ),  Sterling,  Ill.; 

expert  accountant;  married  in  1910  at  Des 
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Moines,  Iowa,  to  Mabel  Curtis  (1887-  ). 

Children: 

Albert  Francis,  Jr.,  (1912-  ),  Hock 

Falls,  Ill.,  Asst.  Sec’y  Sterling  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Ass’n;  married  in  1933 
at  Dunkirk,  Ind.,  to  Myrtle  M.  Linson. 

Children: 

Barbara  Ann  (1934-  ) 

Rae  Evelyn  (1936- .  .  .  . ) . 

Loretta  (1914-  ) 

Edwin  (1924-  ) 

Donald  (1929-1929). 

Henry  Bryant  (1889-  ),  San  Francisco, 

Calif.,  teacher;  married  in  1918  at  Los 
Gatos,  Calif.,  to  Margaret  Hughes  (1886- 

), 

Children: 

Hughes  (1920-  ). 

Roger  William  (1891-  ),  Placerville, 

Calif.,  investment  promoter;  married  in 
1920  at  Novato,  Calif.,  to  Georgia  Camp¬ 
bell  (1896-  ) . 

Children: 

Ruth  Elizabeth  (1922-  ). 

George  Ann  (1925-  ). 

Roger  William,  Jr.,  (1927-  ). 

Edwin  Chalmers  (1893-  ),  San  Fran¬ 

cisco,  Calif.,  Dean  of  Junior  College;  mar¬ 
ried  in  1920  at  Rogue  River,  Ore.,  to  Mari¬ 
etta  Martin  (1893-  ). 
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Children: 

Edwin  Hay  (1925-  ). 

Francis  James  (1929-  ). 


Lowell  Evan  (1896-  ) ,  Piedmont,  Calif., 

commercial  artist;  married  in  1920  at  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Calif.,  to  Grace  Flower  (1896-  ) . 
Children: 

Gordon  (1921-  ). 

Marilyn  (1925-  ). 

Nona  (1929-  ). 

Norman  (1935-  ). 

Leta  Luella  (1898-  ),  Los  Angeles, 

Calif.;  married  in  1923  at  Berkeley,  Calif., 
to  Gilbert  Wright  (1899-  ),  author. 

Children: 


Philip  (1924-  ). 

Barbara  (1926-  ). 

Evelyn  Francis  (1902-  ),  Berkeley, 

Calif.,  secretary;  married  in  1935  at  Car- 
son  City,  Nevada,  to  Victor  L.  Mann  (18- 
93-  ) ,  insurance. 

*  *  *  * 


Mary  Levanche  Bash  Campbell 


Mary  Levanche  Bash  (1866-  ) ,  Seattle, 

Wash.,  born  in  Roanoke,  Ind.;  married  June  6,  1892, 
at  Port  Townsend,  Wash  ,  to  Joseph  A.  Campbell, 
wholesale  merchant. 

Children: 

Lois  (1892-  ),  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.; 

married  in  1917  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Vic- 
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tor  H.  Pelz,  general  merchandise  counselor. 
Children: 

Edward  Joseph  (1918-  ),  student 

in  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Donald  (1921-  ) 

Richard  (1923-  ) 

Robert  (1923-  ). 

Robert  (1896-  ),  Seattle  Wash.,  whole¬ 

sale  merchant;  married  in  1923  at  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  to  Estelle  Grettie. 

Children: 

Byron  (1927-  ). 

Kenneth  (1898-  ),  Wheiyuan,  Anhwei 

Province,  China,  Presbyterian  missionary; 
married  in  1923  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Dor¬ 
othy  Davis 

Children: 

Wallace  ,  (1924-  ) . 

Dorothy  Jean  (1925-  ) 

Kenneth,  Jr.,  (1926-  ) 

Edward  (1931-  ) . 

Joseph  Adams,  Jr.,  (1906-  ),  Berkeley, 

Calif.,  salesman;  married  in  1931  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  Ruth  Lewis. 

Children: 

Kathleen  Anne  (1933-  ). 

*  *  *  * 

Evangeline  Bash  Campbell 
Evangeline  Bash  (1866 — ) ,  Port  Townsend, 
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Wash.,  born  in  Roanoke,  Ind.;  married  in  1910  at 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  to  Charles  G.  Campbell, 
journalist. 

*  *  *  * 

Francis  Lee  Bash 

Francis  Lee  Bash  (1869-  ),  Grants  Pass, 

Ore.,  born  in  Roanoke,  Ind.,  accountant  and  audi¬ 
tor;  married  in  1901  at  Reynolds,  Ill.,  to  Lettitia 
Cozad. 

Children: 

Francis  (1903-,  ),  Medford,  Ore.,  chief 

clerk,  California,  Oregon  Power  Co.;  mar¬ 
ried  in  1935  at  Medford,  Ore.,  to  Kathleen 
Jane  Ness  (1909-  ). 

Martha  (1906-  ),  Grants  Pass,  Ore., 

with  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Elizabeth  (1913-  ),  Vacaville,  Calif., 

married  in  1935  at  Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  to 
Henry  G.  Fox  (1911-  ),  soil  expert. 

Memories  of  Mother’s  Brothers  and  Sisters 

I  remember  when  our  whole  family  drove  over 
to  Aunt  Louisa  and  Uncle  John  Stall’s  at  Indian 
Village  in  Indiana  in  1870  to  visit  them  just  before 
they  moved  to  Kansas.  On  the  way  Father  shot  a 
big  hawk  and  Brother  Cullen  ran  and  picked  it  up. 
But  being  still  alive,  it  fastened  one  of  its  talons 
so  deeply  into  Cullen’s  fingers  that  it  could  not  be 
removed  until  the  foot  was  cut  off-,  even  after  the 
hawk  had  died.  We  never  thought  of  blood  poison¬ 
ing  then.  They  had  their  big  covered  wagon  all 
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made  and  told  us  of  all  the  things  and  the  livestock 
they  were  taking  with  them.  How  thrilled  we  chil¬ 
dren  were  over  it  all!  I  remember  the  very  clean 
porch,  scrubbed  white,  on  which  we  played,  and 
the  ground  cherry  preserves,  the  first  we  had  ever 
eaten.  It  was  a  sad  parting  for  Mother  and  Louisa 
as  Kansas  was  a  long  way  otf  then.  Afterward  I 
remember  Father  sending  to  the  Stalls  in  Kansas 
cuttings  of  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  and  seed 
from  the  maple  trees  and  other  things  to  plant  in 
that  “new  country.” 

Aunt  Carrie  spent  considerable  time  in  our 
house  during  her  young  womanhood  and  it  was  at 
Roanoke  in  our  home  where  she  was  married. 
She  must  have  been  a  charming  young  lady  for 
when  we  knew  her  in  later  years  she  was  still  very 
attractive,  with  her  pink  cheeks,  sweet  smile  and 
pretty,  even  teeth,  and  her  cheerful,  happy  disposi¬ 
tion.  Though  her  figure  was  rather  stout,  her  hands 
and  feet  were  very  small.  I  frequently  heard 
Mother  say  Aunt  Carrie  resembled  her  own  moth¬ 
er.  There  must  have  been  an  artistic  strain  in  the 
Weimer  family  for  it  was  manifest  in  all  three  of 
those  I  knew  best — Mother,  Aunt  Carrie  and  Aunt 
Kate,  and  there  are  still  evidences  of  it  in  some  of 
the  children  and  grandchildren. 

Aunt  Kate  felt  such  an  urge  to  paint  that  she 
saved  and  lived  so  economically  to  get  money  to  go 
to  an  art  school  that  afterward,  while  attending  a 
school  of  Art  and  Design  in  Cleveland,  she  con¬ 
tracted  tuberculosis.  Later,  when  ill,  she  came  to 
Port  Townsend,  about  1886,  where  she  afterward 
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died  in  Father  and  Mother’s  home.  Aunt  Kate 
was  especially  interested  in  portrait  work  and  left 
some  beautitul  pictures  as  a  result  of  her  skill, 
though  she  had  but  a  few  years  to  devote  to  her 
art.  She  had  a  beautiful  face,  a  very  sweet  and 
lovable  nature,  and  was  very  devoted  to  her  church. 

Aunt  Sybilla  Grant  I  saw  but  once  when  on  a 
visit  to  Beach  City.  She  was  a  sweet  little  thing 
and  so  alert  and  quick  in  her  movements,  just  like 
Cousin  Myra  said  her  mother  was.  I  think  this 
must  have  been  a  Weimer  characteristic  also,  as 
even  I  and  some  of  my  children  have  been  accused 
of  possessing  that  same  trait. 

Aunt  Rose  was  with  us  the  winter  Sister  Mary 
was  born.  I  had  just  passed  my  fifth  birthday  but 
I  distinctly  remember  seeing  Aunt  Rose,  a  plump, 
neat  figure,  busily  engaged  with  her  tatting  while 
sitting  in  our  bedroom  by  a  little  round  stand  on 
which  a  candle  was  burning. 

Uncle  Orlando  visited  us  once  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  and  whom  I  saw  later,  the  one  and  only 
time  I  can  remember  of  being  at  Grandpa  Wei- 
mer’s.  He,  too,  must  have  been  a  lovable  nature 
for  Mother  always  spoke  so  kindly  of  him.  He  was 
unfortunate  in  losing  by  death  his  first  and  also 
his  second  wife,  but  was  blessed  in  finding  still  an¬ 
other,  a  very  fine  woman  and  an  excellent  house¬ 
keeper.  He  was  losing  his  hearing  when  we  visit¬ 
ed  there. 

Uncle  Eli  impressed  me  as  a  very  industrious 
and  thrifty  man.  He  seemed  devoted  to  his  farm 
work  and  so  ought  soon  to  be  rich.  I  was  much 
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impressed  with  the  fact  of  his  having  a  coal  mine 
on  his  own  land. 

Uncle  Frank,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  spent  a 
year  in  our  home  while  attending  school  and  in  later 
years  visited  us  several  times.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  was  ill  for  some  time  and  my  childhood 
impression  that  he  must  not  have  been  very  rugged 
physically  proved  to  be  true.  He  was  literary  in 
his  tastes  for  he  loved  to  read  and  write. 

Uncle  Uriah  we  met  when  we  visited  in  their 
home.  He  was  kind  and  hospitable  like  all  the 
rest. 

Uncle  Sol,  we  all  know,  had  a  fine  education 
and  became  an  excellent  scholar.  He  was  much 
honored  in  Cleveland  where  his  work  was  best 
known. 

Aunt  Sarah  Ann  Mother  always  referred  to 
with  a  great  deal  of  love  and  respect  as  to  one  who 
had  borne  great  responsibility  and  needed  to  be 
honored  for  what  she  had  done  in  her  young  wom¬ 
anhood  in  taking  a  mother’s  place  and  for  the 
work  she  was  still  doing  in  later  years  with  her 
loom.  I  was  much  impressed  with  her  quiet  digni¬ 
ty  the  time  I  visited  in  her  home. 

My  mother  so  loved  and  missed  her  own 
mother,  often  saying  she  was  spoiling  us,  she  knew, 
but  couldn’t  help  it  because  she  wanted  to  “give  us 
the  love  she  missed.”  She  often  spoke  of  her  step¬ 
mother  being  such  an  excellent  manager  and  hav¬ 
ing  so  much  to  do  because  there  was  such  a  large 
family  to  provide  for.  Everybody  loved  her  daugh- 
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ter  by  her  first  husband — Aunt  Sarah  Shisler.  She 
was  such  a  capable  woman. 

Grandma  Weimer  used  to  visit  us  and  the  last 
time  spent  the  whole  winter  there.  We  so  loved  to 
have  her  come. 

Well,  at  last  I  think  I  have  said  all  that  you 
would  probably  care  to  hear.  It  did  me  good  to 
awaken  the  old  memories  and  to  put  down  on 
paper  the  impressions  I  still  retain  of  my  mother 
and  her  sisters  and  brothers. 
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John  Stall  Louisa  Weimer  Stall 

(1829-1889)  (1829-1908) 


CHAPTER  VII 


Louisa  Weimer  Stall 

By  Myra  Stall  Cole 

My  mother  was  the  fourth  descendant  of  the 
Weimer  family.  She  married  John  Stall  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1850.  She  was  a  very  energetic  person. 
The  neighbors  always  said  of  her,  “Mrs.  Stall 
never  walks  at  her  work,  she  always  runs.”  She 
was  a  very  neat  person  and  always  busy,  and  so 
taught  us  girls,  Mattie  and  myself. 

Our  home  was  always  a  place  for  friends,  and 
my  father  was  always  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
young  people  and  they  always  loved  to  come  to  our 
home.  My  mother  was  a  devout  Christian  and  re¬ 
mained  so  until  her  death  January  29,  1908,  aged 
77  years.  She  came  to  California  and  lived  with 
me  here  in  Berkeley  for  over  six  years  before  she 
died.  We  sent  her  body  back  to  Thayer,  Kansas, 
and  it  was  laid  there  beside  Father  in  the  Thayer 
Cemetery,  where  rest  many  of  our  loved  ones. 

When  I  was  about  one  year  old  my  parents 
moved  from  Stark  County,  Ohio,  to  Indian  Vil¬ 
lage,  Indiana,  when  that  country  was  new  and 
wild.  They  lived  there  for  eighteen  years  and 
took  an  active  part  in  helping  to  build  a  United 
Brethren  Church,  and  in  every  endeavor  to  make 
a  good  community.  Here  the  rest  of  their  chil- 
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dren  were  born:  David,  Mattie,  Loren  Albertus, 
Ida  May,  and  Charles  W. 

In  1870  Father  and  Mother,  being  then  forty- 
one  years  old,  I  nineteen,  David  seventeen,  Mat- 
tie  fifteen,  Bert  thirteen,  and  Charley  two  years  old, 
we  all  moved  to  Kansas  by  means  of  a  “prairie 
schooner.”  Kansas  was  a  level  country  with  very 
few  trees.  The  house  we  settled  in  was  a  three- 
room  “claim  house.”  We  were  somewhat  crowded 
but  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  build  more  to 
it  in  the  winter.  The  barn  walls  were  made  with 
double  rows  of  posts  boarded  up  and  the  double 
wall  thus  made  was  stuffed  with  hay.  This  made  a 
very  warm  barn.  We  managed  to  winter  this  way 
and  the  next  spring  more  was  added  to  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  they  kept  on  improving  year  by  year. 
The  whole  country  round  about  was  improved  un¬ 
til  everything  was  very  beautiful. 

In  1875  the  people  of  the  37th  District  hon¬ 
ored  John  Stall  by  choosing  him  Representative  in 
the  State  Legislature.  He  was  returned  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  term. 

He  died  August  24,  1889,  honored  and  loved  by 
many  friends.  There  were  122  vehicles  in  the 
funeral  procession. 

Now  only  Charley  and  I  are  living — the  oldest 
and  the  youngest.  I  was  eighty-two  last  Septem¬ 
ber  (this  was  written  in  1933.)  My  husband  and 
I  live  at  1943  Vine  Street,  Berkeley,  California. 
From  our  yard  we  can  see  the  Golden  Gate  and 
the  ocean  beyond. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1878,  when  my  hus- 
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band  and  I  were  living  in  Neosho  County,  Kansas, 
we  passed  through  a  very  exciting  experience.  On 
that  June  afternoon  a  storm  cloud  came  up  which 
developed  into  a  cyclone  that  struck  the  corner  of 
the  house  where  we  were  living  and  raised  it  high 
enough  to  turn  it  upside  down  in  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Mr.  Cole,  the  baby,  then  six  months  old,  and  I  went 
with  it.  It  was  deposited  about  forty  feet  from  its 
foundation.  I  managed  to  get  out  first  from  the 
ruins.  I  had  the  baby  in  my  arms  when  the  house 
started  but  didn’t  have  him  then;  however,  I  heard 
him  crying,  crawled  to  him,  some  eight  or  ten  feet 
away,  picked  him  up  and  found  he  was  not  badly 
hurt.  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  when  the 
baby  left  my  arms.  The  supposition  of  those  who 
saw  the  wreck  was  that  as  the  house  was  lifted  he 
was  blown  from  my  arms  and  the  house  was  car¬ 
ried  over  him.  The  house  was  rebuilt  on  the  same 
foundation,  where  it  still  stands.  Our  son,  W.  O. 
Cole,  often  talks  of  his  experience  to  his  friends 
here,  although  he  knows  nothing  about  it  except 
as  Mr.  Cole  and  I  tell  him.  He  is  our  only  child. 

The  dear  Lord  spared  our  lives  and  I  cannot 
praise  Him  enough  for  His  divine  care  over  us. 

Family  Record 

Louisa  Weimer  Stall,  born  near  Beach  City,  Ohio, 
Jan.  24,  1829;  died  in  Berkeley,  California, 
January  29,  1908. 

John  Stall,  born  July  31,  1829,  in  Franklin  County, 
Pa.;  died  Aug.  24,  1889,  near  Thayer,  Kansas. 
Children: 

Myra  Stall,  born  in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  Sept. 
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8,  1851;  married  George  Boardman  Cole, 
Jan.  25,  1877.  He  is  a  retired  railroad  man. 
They  have  one  child,  William  O.  Cole,  born 
in  Neosho  County,  Kansas,  Dec.  7,  1877.  He 
is  a  railroad  agent  at  Vacaville,  Calif.  He 
married  Mabel  Dassle.  They  have  one 
son,  W.  O.  Cole.  He  is  general  manager  for 
the  Union  Lithograph  Co.  and  is  located  in 
New  York  City.  He  married  Medeleine  Wood, 
of  San  Francisco.  They  have  a  little  girl 
three  years  old.  Her  name  is  Lois  Patricia 
Cole. 

David  Stall,  born  February  23,  1853;  married 
Avis  Butterfield  Dec.  25,  1844.  She  died 
Jan.  18,  1892.  Children:  Iva  Louisa  Stall, 
born  Oct.  21,  1885;  Arthur  Stall,  born  Sept. 
25,  1887;  Harry  Stall,  born  Aug.  23,  1899; 
John  Stall,  born  Dec.  31,  1891. 

Mattie  A.  Stall,  born  August  22,  1855;  married 
Nicholas  Hardy  July  28,  1880,  who  is  an  en¬ 
gineer  for  a  quicksilver  mine.  Their  child, 
Clarence  W.  Hardy,  was  born  July  14,  1881, 
died  March  8,  1897. 

Loren  Albertus  Stall,  born  October  16,  1857, 
hardware  merchant;  married  Carrie  F. 
Moore  May  2,  1895.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Logan  Stall,  who  lives  in  San  Francis¬ 
co;  and  Dorothy  Stall,  who  lives  in  New 
York.  She  teaches  school. 

Ida  May  Stall,  born  June  30,  1860,  died  next 
day. 

Charles  Weimer  Stall,  born  July  28,  1868; 
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married  Katie  Morgan  (deceased)  June  19, 
1895.  Children:  Ralph  M.  Stall,  Captain  for 
one  of  the  Standard  Oil  freighters;  and  Fred 
W.  Stall,  a  printer  in  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Charles  married  his  second  wife,  Rhoda — . 
They  live  in  Los  Angeles.  He  works  for  the 
Bakers’  Purchasing  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Josiah  Weimer 

1831-1842 

By  Clementine  Bash  Long 

Mother’s  brother,  Josiah,  died  from  an  injury 
to  the  head  when  he  was  about  eleven  years  old. 
Mother  often  spoke  of  him  as  being  exceedingly 
bright  and  that  he  loved  to  read  and  study.  He 
was  a  good  boy  and  they  had  hoped  he  might  be¬ 
come  a  minister.  They  said  he  died  of  “brain 
fever”  but  no  doubt  his  death  was  the  result  of 
his  injury. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


Orlando  Weimer 

By  Winona  Weimer  Pjouts 

Orlando  owned  and  operated  a  farm.  He 
taught  school  for  twelve  years  during  the  winter 
months  until  his  hearing  failed.  He  never  taught 
at  “Brush  College.”  He  was  a  close  student  and 
careful  reader,  always  posted  on  the  topics  of  the 
day.  He  enjoyed  having  his  friends  and  relatives 
visit  him,  was  an  earnest  church  worker,  ever 
mindful  of  his  duties,  and  willing  to  assist  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  good  cause.  He  always  lived  in  Ohio 
near  the  home  of  his  birth.  At  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  though  deprived  of  his  hearing,  he  made  a  trip 
to  the  West  Coast  alone  to  visit  his  sisters  and 
friends.  He  was  a  close  observer  of  everything 
around  him. 

He  was  thrice  married.  He  married  Miss  Re¬ 
becca  Walter  October  6,  1859.  They  had  one  child, 
Dwight  Lawrence  Weimer,  born  May  3,  1861.  His 
mother,  Rebecca,  died  February  8,  1863.  His 
grandfather  and  grandmother  Walter  raised  him. 
They  lived  on  a  farm  at  Montgomery,  Davis  Coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana. 

Lawrence  Weimer  married  Florida  A.  Ar- 
buckle  October  12,  1887.  He  was  postmaster  of 

his  home  town  for  eighteen  years.  He  has  two 
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children:  Walter  Weimer,  born  February  1,  1891, 
and  Leora  Weimer,  born  January  29,  1900. 


Orlando  Weimer 

First  wife,  Rebecca  Walter  Weimer,  died  1863 
Second  wife,  Amanda  Ward  Weimer,  died  1869. 
Third  wife,  Lucy  Rider  Weimer,  1842-1925. 
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Orlando  married  his  second  wife,  Miss  Amanda 
Ward,  February  5,  1864.  She  died  June  5,  1869. 
They  had  two  children:  Artie,  born  September  17, 
1865,  and  Winona,  born  June  21,  1868. 

Artie  married  John  Bell  October  16,  1884.  He 
was  a  bookkeeper  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Their  chi1- 
dren  are:  Walter  Bell,  Edith  Bell  Rice,  Myrtle  Bell 
Mulcahy,  Florence  Bell  Gates,  Arthur  Weimer 
Bell,  and  Leola  Bell  Coe  Cauble. 

Walter  died  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 

Children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rice,  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  Willah,  born  Dec.  31,  1914;  William, 
born  Feb.  12,  1921;  Richard,  born  May  17, 
1929. 

Children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mulcahy,  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  Elizabeth,  born  Aug.  31,  1912; 

George,  born  Jan.  23,  1918. 

Children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Weimer  Bell,. 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Walter  Bell,  born  Jan. 
21,  1915. 

Children  of  Leola  Bell  Coe  Cauble  and  her 
first  husband  Robert  Bell  Coe,  born  Aug. 
7,  1920;  Donald  Coe,  born  Oct.  2,  1924. 

*  %  =!= 

Winona  Weimer  married  George  Pfouts,  a 
farmer.  He  died  in  1917.  His  widow  moved  to 
Beach  City,  Ohio.  She  had  two  daughters:  Mil¬ 
dred  Pfouts  Kaylor,  of  Beach  City,  and  Myra 
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Pfouts  King,  of  Canton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Kaylor  is  a  feed 
dealer. 

Children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaylor:  George  and 
John. 

Mr.  King  works  for  the  Prudential  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King:  Robert  and 
Ted. 


*  *  *  * 

Orlando  married  his  third  wife,  Miss  Lucy 
Rider,  March  10,  1870.  She  died  December  1, 
1925,  aged  82  years,  8  months  and  27  days.  They 
had  one  child,  Ora.  She  married  Calvin  Conkle. 
She  died  April  15,  1899.  He  and  his  family  now 
own  and  occupy  the  old  Gabriel  Weimer  home¬ 
stead. 


CHAPTER  X 


Caroline  Weimer  Horton 

By  Frank  B.  Horton 

I  will  relate  in  a  general  way  the  incidents  I 
think  fitting  for  a  short  review  of  my  mother’s  for¬ 
tunes,  character  and  influence,  between  Bells  Mills, 
(now  Beach  City)  Ohio,  and  Port  Townsend, 
Washington.  When  I  say  she  was  a  Weimer,  it 
leaves  little  to  add  of  her  character  for  sympathy, 
hospitality  and  love  of  the  beautiful  and  good. 

Born  July  11,  1836,  in  her  early  girlhood  she 
took  her  way  into  Indiana,  making  her  home  in 
Roanoke  with  her  sister,  Susan  Bash,  from  whose 
house  she  was  married  October  19,  1856,  to  F.  M. 
Horton.  For  a  brief  period  they  lived  at  Mt.  Etna, 
“over  on  the  Salamonic,”  returning  thence  to 
Roanoke  for  thirteen  years  of  happy  and  hard¬ 
working  home  life,  and  where,  on  February  10, 
1858,  was  born  Orson  L.  (died  1913,  the  father  of 
two  daughters,  Nettie,  now  Mrs.  Carl  McLucas, 
and  Carrie,  Mrs.  Lewis  Curtis)  and  on  June  29, 
1860,  Frank  B.,  the  writer,  unmarried. 

In  the  winter  of  1870  the  family  removed  to 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  remaining  there  until 
1886,  whence  to  Minneapolis  for  three  years.  In 
late  1888,  Mother  made  the  long  move  to  Port 

Townsend,  where  I  joined  her  in  April,  1889,  and 
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Frank  Horton  Caroline  Weimer  Horton 

(1838-1895) 
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our  home  was  together  until  her  death,  September 
19,  1895.  She  is  buried  beside  her  sister  Kate,  on 
the  beautiful  hillside  overlooking  Port  Townsend 
Bay.  So  much  for  her  travels. 

In  all  her  associations  and  wherever  she  lived, 
she  was  admired  and  beloved,  ever  helpful  and 
bringing  brightness  and  cheer  into  any  circle  where 
destiny  led.  A  meticulous  housekeeper — (I  think 
I  must  have  pulled  and  driven  fully  a  hundred 
pounds  of  carpet  tacks,  off  and  on,  in  the  course  of 
semi-annual  housecleaning  upheavals.)  She  was 
richly  endowed  with  the  ancestral  self-helpfulness 
and  made  the  best  of  any  disappointing  situation, 
was  “Aunt  Carrie”  to  all  and  sundry,  regardless  of 
kinship.  She  was  fitted  to  grace  any  station  that 
might  have  been  opened  to  her,  but,  unfortunately, 
was  always  restricted  by  financial  limitations. 

To  her  wise  counsel  I  owe  much. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  Sept.  3,  1933. 
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Bailess  Carr  Grant  Sybilla  Weimer  Grant 

(1838-1922)  (1839-1906) 


CHAPTER  XI 


Sybilla  Weimer  Grant 

By  Ivy  Grant  Brown 

Sybilla  Weimer  Grant  was  born  January  10, 
1839,  near  Bells  Mills  and  Milton,  just  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  towns  now  known  as  Beach  City  and 
Wilmot,  Ohio,  and  on  what  is  known  as  the  Gabriel 
Weimer  farm.  Her  parents  came  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  the  early  days  of  1815,  traveling  in  cov¬ 
ered  wagons  and  while  this  country  was  new.  They 
built  their  home  in  the  woods. 

The  Weimer  farm  now  belongs  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Calvin  Conkle,  and  the  faithful  spring  of 
water  is  still  running  to  quench  the  thirst  of  many 
tourists  who  travel  this  road,  which  has  become  a 
state  road,  brick  paved.  Just  below  the  big  water¬ 
ing  trough  a  service  station  and  rest  room  has  been 
built  for  tourists. 

Sybilla  was  the  youngest  child  of  Anne  and 
Gabriel  Weimer.  She  was  only  five  days  old  when 
her  mother  died.  She  was  taken  by  her  Aunt 
Sarah  Welty  on  horseback  to  her  home,  where 
Mrs.  Welty  raised  her  to  womanhood.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Overholt  Welty  was  Anne’s  sister,  eleven  years 
older  than  Anne.  Sarah  was  the  twelfth  child  of 

the  family  and  Anne  was  the  fourteenth.  The  Ober- 
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holtzer  History  says  that  “Mrs.  Welty  was  a  noble 
woman,  very  sociable  and  fond  of  playing  jokes. 
She  was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her. 
During  her  husband’s  absence  at  night,  when  off 
on  a  journey,  bears  and  wolves  would  be  her 
nightly  visitors,  and  with  only  a  shawl  for  a  door 
they  would  push  it  aside  and  walk  to  her  bed, 
which  would  waken  her  and  then  came  the  fight 
for  the  right  of  property.  She  had  been  frequently 
treed  by  wolves.  She  was  an  expert  climber.”  Of 
course,  all  this  happened  in  earlier  days,  before 
Sybilla’s  time. 

Sybilla  received  her  education  in  the  country 
Welty  school-house,  and  when  she  was  sixteen  or 
seventeen  she  began  teaching  and  taught  several 
terms  of  school  at  the  same  place. 

After  she  was  of  age  she  returned  to  her  fath¬ 
er’s  home  for  a  short  time.  He  had  married  again, 
to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brown,  a  widow  with  three  chil¬ 
dren:  Sarah  Brown  Shisler,  Joseph  Brown  and 

Robert  Brown  (my  husband,  Dan  Brown’s  father.) 

There  was  a  large  family  so  Sybilla  felt  the 
need  of  an  early  marriage.  She  was  twenty-one 
when  she  married  Bailess  Grant,  January  5,  1860. 
Her  husband  was  ten  months  older  than  she.  They 
lived  in  the  old  home  on  the  Weimer  farm  for  a 
number  of  years  where  Cora  Almeda,  Will  Orr, 
Myrtle  Luella  and  Ivy  Elma  were  born.  Myrtle 
was  born  while  her  father  was  serving  in  the  Civil 
War  with  Co.  F.  19,  O.  V.  I,  from  Wilmot,  and 
when  he  heard  of  her  birth  he  was  on  picket  duty, 
and  seeing  a  myrtle  vine  along  a  fence,  sent  the 
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name  home.  After  three  years  another  girl  was 
born  on  June  22  and  the  name  Ivy  was  given  her. 
In  later  years,  when  quite  young,  they  were  taught 
to  sing  “When  the  Myrtle  and  The  Ivy  Were  in 
Bloom.”  A  son,  Harvey,  came  next,  but  lived  only 
three  weeks  when  he  went  back  to  heaven.  Then 
Mary  Leota,  Lida  Viola,  Dessie  Seaman  and  Cul¬ 
len  Weimer  were  born  on  the  farm  Father  bought, 
which  was  a  part  of  John  Grant’s  farm  (our  grand¬ 
father)  and  was  nearly  all  timber.  A  clearing  was 
made  to  build  a  four-room  house,  which  served  as 
home  for  many  years,  with  store  boxes  for  tables 
and  cupboards  and  lumber  left  from  the  house.  Ivy 
was  the  baby  when  they  moved  into  the  home  and 
she  and  the  cradle  were  the  first  to  be  put  into  the 
house. 

The  farm  is  now  owned  bv  the  W.  O.  Grant 
heirs. 

There  are  still  five  daughters  living  of  the  nine 
children  of  Sybilla  and  Bailess  Grant. 

Family  Record 

Sybilla  Weimer  Grant,  born  January  10,  1839,  died 
August  18,  1906. 

Bailess  Carr  Grant,  born  in  1838,  died  June  9,  1922. 
They  were  married  January  5,  1860,  by  Rev.  J. 
N.  Lancaster. 

Children  and  grandchildren  up  to  September,  1935: 
(1)  Cora  A.  Grant,  born  October  14,  1860;  died 
October  19,  1920;  married  C.  H.  Grabill  April 
28,  1881.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1911. 

Children:  Glen  Grant,  Ralph  and  Norris 
Weimer. 
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Glen  G.  Grabill  was  married  to  Celia 
Erig.  After  several  years  in  Otterbein 
College  and  a  year  at  Leipzig,  Germany, 
studying  music,  he  settled  down  at  Wes¬ 
terville,  Ohio,  and  was  made  head  of  the 
Music  Conservatory  of  Otterbein  College. 
Six  children  were  born  to  them,  two  hav¬ 
ing  graduated  from  Otterbein:  Glen  G., 
Jr.,  and  Dorothy  L.  Glen,  Jr.,  is  now 
teaching  at  Navarre,  Ohio,  in  the  eighth 
grade  High  School,  and  Dorothy  has  a  po¬ 
sition  in  High  School  to  teach  voice  and 
music  to  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  also 
one  class  in  English.  The  third  child, 
Gladys,  is  in  college;  and  Mary,  the  artist, 
is  quite  prominent  in  her  work  of  making 
posters  and  drawings,  etc.;  while  Jimmie  is 
the  violinist;  and  last,  but  not  least,  is 
Ernest,  eleven  years  old.  He  is  in  school 
and  climbing  fast  in  books  and  piano  mu¬ 
sic.  (A  wonderful  family.) 

Ralph  Grabill,  second  son  of  Cora  and  C. 
H.  Grabill,  married  Lillian  White,  of  Mas¬ 
sillon,  Ohio.  Six  children  were  born  to 
them:  Lee  and  Lois  (twins) ,  Elizabeth, 
Helen  and  two  younger  ones.  They  are 
all  living  now  and  have  been  in  Denver 
and  Sterling,  Colorado,  for  many  years. 
Most  of  the  children  are  graduates  from 
High  School. 

Norris  W.  Grabill,  still  unmarried,  is 
teaching  at  Mercerburg  Academy,  Pa.  It 
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is  a  boys’  academy.  He  has  taught  mathe¬ 
matics  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

^  ^  ^ 

(2)  Will  Orr  Grant  was  born  May  2,  1862,  died 
February  28,  1928;  married  by  the  Rev.  B.  F. 
Booth  to  Almeda  Fair  November  19,  1884. 
Three  daughters  were  born  to  them:  Toynette, 
Mildred  and  Lucille. 

Toynette  taught  school  for  several  years, 
then  married  John  Stern,  of  Massillon, 
Ohio.  One  son,  David,  was  born  to  them. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Massillon  High  School 
and  is  still  in  the  home. 

Mildred  Grant  taught  voice  and  piano  mu¬ 
sic  after  attending  Otterbein  College,  un¬ 
til  she  married  Byron  Rinehart.  One  son, 
Robert  Edward,  was  born  in  1929  and  is 
now  attending  his  first  grade  in  school.  He 
has  a  wonderful  memory  for  his  age. 
Lucille  Grant,  the  youngest  daughter, 
taught  school  a  number  of  years  before 
her  marriage  to  Vernon  Crawford,  and 
they  have  lived  near  Millersburg  on  a 
large  farm.  One  daughter  was  born  to 
them,  Delphene.  She  has  graduated  from 
Millersburg  High  School  and  is  now  at¬ 
tending  college  at  Wooster,  Ohio.  She  is 

accomplished  in  music,  also. 

*  *  ❖  ❖ 

(3)  Myrtle  L.  Grant,  born  July  17,  1864,  attended 
school  in  Wilmot,  then  was  tailoress  in  C.  H. 
Grabill’s  tailor  shop  at  Wilmot  until  she  mar¬ 
ried  D.  B.  Borkey. 
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One  son  was  born  to  them:  Guy  F.,  who  is 
still  with  her  in  the  home. 

After  the  death  of  D.  B.  Borkey,  July  11,  1920, 
she  and  Guy  lived  alone  for  a  number  of  years, 
then  several  years  ago  she  married  B.  P. 
Baughman,  of  Brewster,  Ohio,  where  they  are 
living  at  this  time,  1935. 

(4)  Ivy  E.  Grant,  born  June  22,  1867,  attended 
school  at  Wilmot  and  Brush  College,  and  was 
married  to  C.  D.  Brown  February  1,  1888. 
They  have  lived  in  Wilmot  and  near  Beach 
City  up  to  the  present  time.  No  children  were 
born  to  them. 

(5)  Harvey  W.  Grant,  born  January  19,  1869; 

died  February  13,  1869. 

^  ^ 

(6)  Mary  L.  Grant,  born  at  Wilmot,  Ohio,  July 
6,  1870;  married  James  Marion  Fisher  Sept.  16, 
1896,  in  Wilmot.  He  was  born  at  Mt.  Eaton, 
Ohio,  Sept.  18,  1864,  the  younger  of  two  broth¬ 
ers.  He  was  for  forty  years  in  the  music  busi¬ 
ness  in  Anderson,  Indiana.  During  the  World 
war  she  was  chairman  of  the  Surgical  Dressing 
Department  for  Madison  County,  and  sent  80,- 
000  pieces  to  the  front  from  that  county.  She 
taught  all  the  different  dressings  made  during 
the  war. 

Their  daughter,  Helen  Grant  Fisher,  was 
born  June  8,  1900,  at  Anderson,  Indiana. 
She  attended  Western  College  for  Women 
two  years  and  graduated  from  Indiana  Uni- 
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versity  in  June,  1922.  She  married  Robert 
Alfred  Wilcox  January  2,  1924,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Purdue  University  of  the 
Class  of  1923.  They  lived  in  Chicago  six 
years.  She  is  at  present  president  of  Kap¬ 
pa  Alpha  Theta,  on  South  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago.  Nancy  Grant  Fisher,  their  only 
child,  was  born  January  23,  1926;  is  now 
attending  Bradwell  School  in  Chicago. 
Their  son,  James  Grant  Fisher ,  was  born 
March  15,  1915.  He  graduated  from  Wa¬ 
bash  College  for  Men  at  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  Class  of  1926.  He  took  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  trip  through  Europe  and  many  trips 
in  his  own  country,  was  an  accountant  in 
Chicago  for  five  years.  He  was  accident¬ 
ally  drowned  in  June,  1933,  at  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Speed  Boat  Landing,  and  buried  in 

Anderson,  Indiana. 

^  ^ 

(7)  Lida  V.  Grant,  after  finishing  Wilmot  School, 
learned  the  tailor  trade  and  worked  for  C.  H. 
Grabill  in  Wilmot  for  a  good  many  years.  She 
was  married  to  George  O.  Sheline  December 
5,  1918,  by  W.  W.  Moody.  She  has  lived  on  a 
farm  since  then. 

(8)  D  essie  Seaman  Grant  was  born  August  13, 
1874.  She  married  Jacob  Edward  Wentling 
November  26,  1927.  He  was  born  August  13, 
1874;  died  Feb.  25,  1919. 

Children:  Lee  Grant,  Lois  Kathryne  and  Ralph 
Edward. 

Lee  Grant  Wentling,  born  January  30, 
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1900,  married  to  Cornelia  Ball,  August  3, 
1927.  Children:  Lee  Grant,  Jr.,  bprn  Aug. 
23,  1928. 

Lois  Kathryne  Wentling,  born  January  14, 

1901,  married  to  William  Davis  September 
15,  1923.  Children:  William  Davis,  Jr., 
born  November  15,  1926;  Grant  Davis, 
born  January  19,  1923;  Edward  Wentling 
Davis,  born  March  4,  1927;  Richard  Dun- 
gleson  Davis,  born  February  12,  1930. 
Ralph  Edward  Wentling,  born  August  19, 
1903,  married  Elta  Rose  Franklin,  August 
25,  1934,  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  Chil¬ 
dren:  Anne  Franklin,  born  Sept<  6,  1935. 

(9)  Albert  Cullen  Weimer  Grant  was  born  No¬ 
vember  28,  1877,  died  Jan.  31,  1931.  After 
finishing  Wilmot  High  School,  he  stayed  on  the 
farm  until  he  was  married  to  Miss  Effie  Jones, 
June  23,  1898,  by  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Sprinkle. 
Cullen  was  a  mechanic  in  the  Ford  Auto  Shops 
for  many  years.  Children:  Harold,  Paul  and 
Thelma. 

Harold  is  a  plumber  by  trade  and  was  a 
sailor  during  the  World  War. 

Paul  graduated  from  the  Law  School  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  with  high  honors,  and 
has  a  good  position  at  present. 

Thelma  graduated  from  the  Highland 
Park  College,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  is  a 
trained  nurse  now,  working  in  a  clinic  in 
Detroit. 

The  great-grandchildren  of  Sybilla  and  Bailess 
number  twenty-nine. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


Robert  Brown 

Obituary 

Robert  Brown  was  born  near  Mt.  Healthy, 
Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  March  22,  1832;  died 
near  Vawter  Park,  Kosciusko  County,  Indiana, 
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(1832-1913) 
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March  3,  1913,  aged  80  years,  11  months  and  11 
days. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sprankle,  May  27,  1852, 
and  their  union  resulted  in  the  birth  of  thirteen 
children,  nine  boys  and  four  girls,  all  of  whom,  to¬ 
gether  with  forty-one  grandchildren  and  fifteen 
great  grandchildren,  survive,  except  the  eldest 
daughter,  Mary  Jane,  who  died  March  20,  1887, 
Sumner  having  died  in  the  fall  of  1906,  and  a  son 
who  died  in  infancy.  Sister  Brown  departed  this 
life  November  18,  1899. 

In  1852  Father  Brown,  with  his  then  small 
family,  left  Ohio  and  located  in  Laporte  County, 
Indiana,  but  remained  there  only  a  short  time, 
then  moved  to  Indian  Village,  where  they  lived 
until  1901. 

On  April  18,  1901,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Mrs.  Comfort  Stall,  of  near  Churubusco,  Indi¬ 
ana.  They  continued  to  live  on  a  farm  for  a  few 
years,  than  moved  to  Churubusco,  where  he  lived 
in  declining  health  until  September  4,  1912,  when 
they  temporarily  moved  to  his  son,  Milton  Brown’s, 
near  Vawter  Park,  in  Kosciusko  County,  where  he 
was  most  tenderly  and  lovingly  cared  for  until 
death  released  him  from  the  cares  and  sufferings 
of  this  life. 

Brother  Brown  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  and  joined  the  United  Brethren 
Church  at  the  Indian  Village  in  the  summer  of 
1856,  under  the  labors  of  Fletcher  Thomas.  Broth¬ 
er  Brown  was  loyal  to  the  principles  of  his  church, 
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which  he  so  dearly  loved.  He  was  an  exemplary 
Christian,  a  noble  husband,  and  a  most  faithfuL 
United  Brethren  and  stood  by  the  old  church.  He 
was  truly  a  standard-bearer;  was  class  leader  at 
Indian  Village  for  a  great  many  years,  was  trustee 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Father  Brown  died  in  the 
triumphs  of  a  living  faith  in  God.  He  bore  his 
lengthy  sufferings  with  marked  patience.  The 
writer  often  visited  him  in  his  sickness  and  always 
found  him  trusting  in  the  Lord  and  was  just  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  Lord  would  call  him. 

He  at  least  is  one  who  has  not  lived  in  vain, 
and  for  having  lived  in  it  the  world  is  more  chari¬ 
table  and  better.  His  memory  will  be  a  benediction 
to  all.  Faithfully  and  conscientiously  and  in  the 
fear  and  love  of  God  he  performed  his  mission.  He 
leaves  to  mourn  a  companion,  seven  sons,  three 
daughters,  and  grand  and  great  grandchildren  and 
a  host  of  friends  and  neighbors. 

He  chose  for  his  text  Psalms  17: 15,  “As  for  me 
I  will  behold  Thy  face  in  righteousness;  I  shall  be 
.satisfied  when  I  awake  with  Thy  likeness.’’ 

The  grandsons  constituted  the  pall-bearers  and 
guard  of  honor.  The  funeral  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Rev.  Moses  Herner.  The  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  in  the  beautiful  Village  cemetery. 
'‘Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.” 


W.  O.  K. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Joseph  M.  Brown 

By  Lucile  Rader 

My  grandparents  were  Joseph  M.  and  Mary 
Brown  (Mary  Grim,  Roanoke,  Indiana) .  Their 
youngest  daughter,  Jennie  Brown,  (my  mother) 
was  born  in  1860.  The  oldest  child  was  Ida  who 
died  in  infancy.  We  have  a  letter  which  my  grand¬ 
father  wrote  to  Indiana,  the  second  child,  who 
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died  September  4,  1858,  when  she  was  a  little  more 
than  five  years  of  age. 

We  have  many  letters  exchanged  between  my 
grandparents  during  the  Civil  War,  but  from  them 
we  learn  little  of  my  grandfather’s  early  life.  At 
eighteen  he  was  a  student  at  Otterbein  University, 
Westerville,  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  their  marriage 
both  my  grandparents  were  teachers.  He  must  have 
left  his  home  in  Ohio  when  quite  young.  In  a 
beautifully  written  letter,  dated  November  21, 
1861,  which  Uncle  Peter  Shisler  sent  to  my  grand¬ 
father,  he  said:  “We  are  sorry  to  hear  you  had 
enlisted,  one  reason  I  was  sorry  to  learn  the  fact 
was  that  I  had  not  yet  become  personally  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  you.”  He  told  of  a  company  formed  in 
Milton,  Ohio.  Of  this  he  said:  “In  that  company 
are  John,  Joseph  D.,  Young  Gabriel,  and  Father 
Gabriel  Weimer’s  sons,  one  out  of  each  family.” 
There  is  a  postscript  to  this  letter:  “Mother  re¬ 
quests  me  to  tell  you  to  write  often  and  we  will 
do  the  same,  and  that  as  you  are  going  to  the  field 
where  death  reigns  that  you  put  your  trust  in  Him 
whom  our  great  Washington  relied  on  for  succor 
and  support  in  the  hour  of  peril  so  that  if  you  fall 
it  may  be  in  the  arms  of  Him  who  can  save  be¬ 
yond  the  grave.” 

Among  the  letters  are  the  following  two  writ¬ 
ten  by  Gabriel  Weimer  and  his  daughter  Rose. 
There  is  a  letter  from  Uriah  Weimer,  and  the  let¬ 
ter  from  Gabriel  Weimer  follows,  without  any 
salutation. 
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August,  1862. 

As  Uriah  lias  been  trying  to  write  to  you,  I 
thought  1  would  scribble  a  few  lines  also  and  tell 
you  that  Mother  and  I  are  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living  though  time  has  made  its  inroads  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  and  visible  way,  still  we  feel  thankful  for  the 
degree  of  health  we  yet  enjoy.  Our  harvest  has 
been  very  heavy  and  tedious  and  but  few  to  take 
it  off. 

Prospects  of  a  speedy  peace  is  not  so  flattering 
at  present  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be.  We  hope 
that  when  the  new  levy  is  completed  that  the  war 
may  speedily  end.  So  may  it  be. 

11th.  I’ll  try  to  finish  my  letter  this  forenoon. 
Mother  and  I  was  to  see  P.  Bash.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Murfreesboro,  they  gave  him  a  parole 
and  lie  came  home  some  worse  of  the  ware.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  report  himself  at  Columbus  this  week  and 
lie  exchanged  and  take  up  arms  again  and  serve 
out  his  time.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  the 
Stark  Co.  men  enlisting. 

We  received  a  letter  from  O.  F.  Weimer,  they 
are  at  Battle  Creek  and  have  been  living  on  half¬ 
rations  for  three  weeks.  He  writes  that  he  is  well 
and  so  is  all  the  boys  but  two  they  were  left  back 
in  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

Oliver  says  they  got  a  new  set  of  instruments, 
silver,  the  cost  a  thousand  dollars,  the  regiments 
made  up  the  money  and  paid  for  them. 

We  are  all  well  and  so  are  all  the  friends  as 
far  as  known,  hoping  when  this  comes  to  hand  may 
find  you  enjoying  the  same  blessing.  Grandmother 
Dumbauld  wishes  us  to  send  her  best  respects  to 
you.  Mother  and  I  and  family  do  the  same. 

Affectionately, 

Your  Father  and  Mother 

G.  E.  Weimer 
Elizabeth  Weimer. 

J.  M.  Brown 

Write  soon.” 
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Letter  from  Rose: 

Dear  Brother: 

Seeing  there  was  small  space  left  after  the 
rest  were  through,  I  thought  I  would  try  to  fill  it. 
You  wrote  me  a  letter  some  time  ago  and  I  have  not 
answered  it.  Will  you  pardon  my  negligence  and 
I  will  do  better  the  next  time.  I  always  have  so 
many  letters  to  write  that  it  keeps  me  busy.  Mother 
intends  to  send  some  black  thread  to  you  thinking 
perhaps  you  may  stand  in  need  of  it,  as  we  fre¬ 
quently  send  some  to  Oliver.  There  is  talk  of  the 
war  ending  in  60  days  or  at  the  farthest  nine 
months,  if  the  President’s  call  for  volunteers  is  ful¬ 
filled.  I  hope  it  may  be  true.  Please  excuse  my 
bad  writing  for  it  is  late  and  I  wrote  it  in  a  hurry. 

Write  soon  and  don’t  delay  for  we  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  letters  of  you. 

Your  sister  Rose. 


Grandfather  Brown  was  not  well  much  of  the 
time  while  he  was  in  the  Army  (Company  E  47th 
Regiment,  Indiana) .  Home  on  furlough  he  went  to 
see  his  mother  and  friends  in  Ohio.  His  visit  there 
and  his  death  are  described  in  a  letter  written  by 
Uncle  Peter  Shisler  to  my  grandmother. 


Feb.  22nd,  1863. 

Dear  Sister: 

We  have  been  waiting  your  arrival  here  ever 
since  last  Wednesday.  On  last  Tuesday  evening 
we  telegraphed  you  that  Joseph  was  seriously  ill, 
we  did  not  think  on  that  day  that  he  would  live  till 
next  day  and  that  you  could  not  come  in  time  to  get 
to  see  him  alive,  but  we  thought  you  would  have 
time  to  come  and  see  him  buried.  But,  alas,  it  is 
now  too  late.  We  have  now  the  painful  task  be¬ 
fore  us  of  recording  the  sad  news  that  the  loved 
one  is  no  more.  In  him  is  lost  to  us  a  good  brother, 
a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  son. 
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To  you,  his  wife,  and  companion,  who,  above 
all  others  is  interested  in  his  sickness,  death  and 
burial,  I  will  be  as  minute  in  detail  concerning  him 
as  I  possibly  can  so  that  you  can  know  by  his  suf¬ 
fering  and  death  almost  as  well  as  if  you  were  by 
his  bedside  all  the  time  of  his  sickness. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  tell  of  him  and  all  that 
was  done  as  near  as  my  memory  serves  me.  He 
arrived  at  Father  Weimer’s  (of  Daddy’s,  as  we  all 
say,  and  I  believe  most  of  the  friends  use  the  lat¬ 
ter  expression,  and  it  is  very  appropriate  as  he  well 
deserves  it),  he  arrived  there  on  the  12th  of  this 
month,  last  Thursday,  one  week,  having  had  a  very 
tiresome  walk  from  Massilon,  had  he  but  written 
when  lie  would  have  been  there  we  would  have 
sent  up  for  him.  He  came  to  Daddy’s  about  2  P. 
M.,  he  came  in  the  kitchen  where  his  mother  was, 
she  recognized  him  immediately.  Then  he  went 
up  into  the  room  where  Daddy  was  but  he  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  lie  did  not  know  him  for  some 
time,  he  thought  him  some  book  peddlar  and  wait¬ 
ed  for  him  to  open  his  sacliel  and  offer  some  books 
for  sale  and  after  much  conversation  he  still  did 
not  know  him  till  he  told  him  who  he  was  and 
lifted  his  hat  and  showed  his  forehead. 

On  the  same  morning  lie  came  down  to  see 
us.  Sarah  recognized  him  immediately  but  1  did 
not.  He  staid  with  us  till  the  next  day  when  he 
went  to  Bailus  Grant’s  and  Elias  Weimer’s,  but 
Elias  did  not  for  some  time  know  him.  That  even¬ 
ing,  Friday,  he  staid  at  his  mother’s,  next  day  he 
and  Daddy  and  Mammy  (as  we  call  her)  went  to 
Milton,  took  dinner  at  A.  Sprankles,  on  Saturday 
night  he  came  back  to  Daddy’s  and  on  Sunday  we 
were  there  with  him.  He  appeared  to  be  some¬ 
what  uneasy  but  said  nothing  of  having  pains  till 
about  2  o’clock,  about  four  the  pains  getting- 
worse  he  took  some  ginger  tea,  after  some  time  he 
vomited  and  felt  some  easier,  after  a  few  minutes 
the  pain  began  again  with  greater  violence  when 
I13  began  to  walk  the  floor.  Then  lie  told  Daddy 
he  could  hold  in  no  longer;  then  he  began  to  scream 
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and  mourn  with  the  word,  “Oh”  at  every  breath, 
(we  sent  for  the  doctor  immediately  but  he  was  not 
at  home)  till  about  midnight  when  the  doctor  came 
and  gave  him  some  opium  pills  when  he  began  to 
rest  somewhat  easier.  At  one  time  he  would  be 
extremely  warm  and  at  another  he  would  shake 
with  cold.  We  had  him  on  a  lounge,  his  feet  were 
cold,  we  moved  them  to  the  stove  but  we  never  got 
them  warm.  We  applied  hot  fomentations  and 
warm  boards  to  his  bowels  and  stomach,  also  a 
mustard  plaster,  but  nothing  gave  him  relief  for  a 
moment,  he  had  pains  all  the  time.  He  slept  none 
till  Monday  when  lie  began  to  rest  easier  and  vcould 
slumber  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  He  then 
spoke  of  writing  to  you  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  you.  His  physician,  Doctor  S.  Wolf,  was  to  see 
him  twice  on  Monday,  gave  him  about  five  doses  of 
castor  oil  till  evening  when  I  had  writing  school  in 
Milton.  Went  to  the  doctor  and  got  some  more 
oil.  When  I  went  home  we  gave  him  one  more 
dose  and  thought  it  best  to  stop,  fearing  the  results 
would  be  too  severe.  I  felt  his  pulse  and  found  it 
very  high  and  quick.  I  began  to  be  alarmed  and 
told  his  mother  that  something  more  must  be  done 
as  his  pulse  all  the  time  had  been  very  low  but 
now  it  was  very  high  and  quick,  and  if  the  oil  did 
not  soon  prove  effective  i'nflamation  might  take 
place,  so  we  sent  immediately  for  the  doctor  again, 
but  about  twelve  that  night  he  wanted  to  sit  up. 
I  and  mother  helped  him  up.  At  first  lie  seemed  to 
be  deranged  in  his  head  but  from  that  time  on  one 
moment  he  would  appear  to  be  in  his  right  mind  and 
the  next  he  would  call  for  Eli  or  Sam  or  Mary. 
When  the  doctor  came,  he  said  to  me,  “What  is  the 
excitement  ”  He  bore  his  pains  with  the  courage 
and  fortitude  of  a  soldier,  never  murmuring,  never 
complaining. 

After  midnight,  as  his  condition  remained  the 
same,  the  doctor  made  one  last  effort  to  obtain  the 
desired  result,  but  to  no  avail.  On  Sunday  night 
he  said  lie  would  not  get  well  any  more.  On  Tues¬ 
day  he  took  Sarah  by  the  hand  and  said,  “I.  guess 
you  ones  will  have  to  burv  me.” 
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On  this  day  lie  rested  better  and  has  his  senses 
perfectly.  Ramseys  were  sent  for  in  the  evening. 
Uncle  Robert  and  Philip  came,  lie  knew  them  im¬ 
mediately.  Uncle  Robert  said,  “Are  you  sick,  Jo- 
seph?”  He  said,  “Yes,  I  am  very  sick,  my  days  are 
numbered. ’  ’  He  was  very  polite  and  thankful  for 
all  that  was  done  for  him,  it  was  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure  to  wait  upon  him. 

On  Tuesday  night,  he  became  more  uneasy, 
his  mind  began  to  wander,  and  lie  kept  talking  of 
being  transferred  and  ‘Eli,  let  us  have  that  trade,’ 
and  ‘Mary,  let  us  get  up,  isn’t  it  time  to  get  up? ’ 
He  mentioned  a  name,  when  asked  who  it  was  he 
said  ‘Lieutenant.’  He  also  spoke  of  his  captain  in 
the  army. 

On  the  last  day  and  night  he  was  very  thirsty 
and  drank  much.  He  could  not  rest  at  all.  We 
had  to  hold  him  for  a  few  minutes  very  often.  He 
would  sit  up,  when  helped,  two  or  three  seconds 
and  then  would  ask  to  be  laid  down  again,  then 
we  had  to  turn  him  on  his  side  often,  in  this  way 
he  labored  till  he  died.  A  few  minutes  before  he 
died  he  knew  us  all,  but  did  not  say  much  as  speak¬ 
ing  was  difficult.  His  feet  and  hands  were  cold 
from  Tuesday  evening  till  he  died. 

About  fifteen  minutes  past  2  o  ’clock  we  saw 
he  was  passing,  his  breath  grew  fast  and  short.  He 
again  revived  a  little  till  half  past  two,  then  his 
breath  grew  short  but  still  he  seemed  to  keep  his 
strength  of  limb,  he  could  use  his  arms  and  move 
his  whole  body,  at  40  minutes  past  two  he  was 
gone. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  was  short  but  I 
never  saw  a  man  on  earth  I  loved  more.  It  was 
hard  to  give  him  up.  I  had  often  spoken  of  writing 
to  him  since  he  came  home,  to  come  and  see  us.  I 
was  almost  glad  I  had  not  written  lest  I  should 
have  been  the  cause  of  him  coming  and  hence  to 
his  death.  But  his  physician,  thinking  it  strange 
that  he  died  so  soon,  requested  a  post  mortem  ex¬ 
amination  if  we  were  all  agreed,  it  was  consented 
to.  He  was  examined  by  three  physicians.  It  was 
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found  that  the  main  cause  of  his  death  was  Calculi 
(or  stones,  in  plain  language,  had  formed  in  the 
gall  bladder,  or  gall  cyst,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.) 

There  were  two  of  them  about  the  size  of  a 
medium  chestnut.  There  was  a  small  opening  in 
the  gall  bladder  about  the  size  of  a  large  shot.  The 
gall  or  bile  had  all  escaped  through  the  opening 
which  had  been  worn  through  the  abdomen  and 
other  parts.  This  accounts  for  the  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder.  There  was  a  slight  inflamation  of  the 
bowels  caused  by  the  bile  circulating  over  them. 
All  his  inner  parts  were  tinged  yellow.  I  told  the 
doctor  when  he  was  yet  alive  there  must  be  some 
derangement  of  the  liver  or  gall  from  the  symp¬ 
toms.  This  tells  why  he  had  so  much  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  his  bowels.  If  you  have  ever  studied 
physiology  you  can  know  where  the  bile  naturally 
would  go  if  discharged  from  the  gall  cyst  externally 
into  the  abdomen.  No  wonder  he  suffered  so  ter¬ 
ribly,  no  man  can  imagine  his  pain.  No  wonder 
he  wanted  to  be  turned  from  side  to  side  and  to  be 
raised  up.  We  were  all  right  glad  that  we  had 
consented  to  have  him  examined  for  by  it  we 
found  that  his  fate  was  sealed,  that  he  would  have 
died  soon  whether  here,  at  home,  or  in  the  army, 
that  death  was  inevitable,  hence  we  were  glad  that 
it  was  not  coming  here  that  caused  his  death,  or 
what  we  gave  him  to  eat,  but  he  would  have  died 
no  matter  where  he  would  have  been,  no  medicine 
or  physician  in  the  world  could  have  saved  him. 
And  again  we  were  glad  that  we  got  to  see  him 
once  more  although  it  was  hard  to  see  him  suffer 
and  yet  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  have  him  with 
us  and  none  more  so  that  to  his  mother.  She  often 
expressed  a  desire  that  she  could  see  him  once 
more  to  kiss  his  forehead.  Her  wish  was  gratified. 
It  was  a  consoling  comfort  to  her  to  have  him  here 
to  give  the  cooling  drink,  to  fan  his  burning  face 
and  wipe  the  death  damp  from  his  brow.  No  doubt 
it  would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  you  to  have 
been  with  him  in  his  last  moments. 

When  he  was  dead  we  shed  many  and  bitter 
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tears  and  thought  it  could  not  be  that  we  must 
give  up  one  whom  we  loved  so  much  and  who  was 
so  good  and  kind,  but  when  we  found  that  lie  was 
doomed  to  die  in  a  short  time  we  were  somewhat 
relieved  to  think  we  were  so  lucky  as  to  see  him 
once  more  before  he  died. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Friday.  We  started 
from  the  house  at  ten  o  ’clock.  He  was  buried  in 
Milton  beside  two  other  young  soldiers  who  had 
been  buried  there.  The  music  choir,  made  up  of 
the  young  people  of  the  place,  sang  suitable  tunes 
before  and  after  the  preaching  and  at  the  grave. 
The  singing  was  led  by  a  captain  from  the  army. 
The  corpse  was  beautiful  and  brought  many  a  tear 
from  stranger  eyes  that  looked  upon  him.  He  had 
not  wasted  in  flesh,  his  face  was  full  and  looked 
well  as  many  who  are  living.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  black  coat  which  Samuel  Ramsey  gave  for  the 
purpose,  his  own  black  vest  and  pants.  Oliver 
gave  him  a  black  necktie  and  Sarah  a  pair  of  new 
socks.  He  had  on  his  new  shirt  which  he  bought  to 
come  home  from  the  army.  On  the  day  of'  his  fun¬ 
eral  the  weather  was  very  bad,  it  was  cold,  windy, 
snowing  and  the  mud  very  deep,  yet  with  all  this 
there  was  a  very  large  attendance  at  the  funeral. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  lie  had  had  a  spell  as 
he  often  had  when  he  was  at  Fort  Wayne  when  he 
was  coming  in  here  and  had  a  notion  to  turn  back. 
He  also  said  he  had  some  pains  on  the  night  he 
staid  at  our  house. 

We  kept  him  after  he  was  dead  two  days 
thinking  that  in  that  time  you  would  arrive  in  time 
to  see  his  remains.  If  you  can  we  would  be  happy 
to  have  you  come  to  see  us  and  do  not  fail  to  bring 
Joseph’s  picture  along  with  you.  If  you  cannot 
come  we  would  be  glad  to  have  his  picture  taken 
from  the  one  you  have  and  sent  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  for  it. 

The  weather  at  present  is  very  unpleasant 
and  yesterday  a  very  cold  day.  The  ground  froze 
hard  and  the  roads  were  rough.  Today  it  is  snow- 
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ing  all  day,  the  snow  is  about  tour  inches  deep. 

If  there  is  anything  more  you  wish  to  Know 
write  soon  and  we  will  reply. 

Yours  truly, 

Sarah  and  Peter  Shisler. 

*  *  *  * 

Mother  was  about  two  and  a  half  years  old 
when  her  father  died.  My  grandmother  was  the 
postmistress  at  Roanoke,  Indiana,  at  the  time  of 
her  death  which  occurred  when  mother  was  about 
thirteen.  Six  years  later  mother  visited  her  grand¬ 
mother  Elizabeth  Dumbauld  Brown  Weimer,  who 
told  her  that  one  day  outside  the  garden  gate  she 
saw  the  handsomest  man  she  had  ever  seen.  He 
was  my  great-grandfather,  John  Brown. 

My  father,  Albert  Wilber  Rader,  met  mother 
when  he  was  a  student  at  the  Roanoke  Seminary. 
They  were  married  December  30,  1880.  We  were 
living  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1914.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  mother  went  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  as  chaperon  for  the  Alpha  Phi 
fraternity  at  Ohio  State  University.  From  the 
summer  of  1918  until  1932  she  was  with  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  except  for  an  in¬ 
terim  of  several  years  when  she  was  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  She  was  in  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  Hostess  Houses  at  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station,  Camp  Wadsworth,  in  South 
Carolina,  and  Camp  Sherman  in  Ohio.  After  the 
Armistice  was  signed  she  was  Social  Secretary  in 
the  Chicago  National  Board  office  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association.  From  1924-1928 
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she  was  the  Residence  Secretary,  Kenmore  Branch 
(Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  1932  she  joined  me  in  Balboa,  Canal 
Zone,  where  I  was  living.  We  spent  tv/o  months  in 
South  America  and  in  July  1933  we  returned  to 
the  states  and  since  then  have  been  living  in  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

After  my  graduation  from  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  (Evanston,  Illinois)  in  1907,  the  family 
moved  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  After  teaching  in  that 
city  for  four  years  I  was  Dean  of  Women  at  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College  (Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa)  and  at 
Hamline  University  (St.  Paul,  Minnesota).  From 
1917  to  1934  I  was  with  the  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  both  with  the  National  Board  and 
in  local  Associations.  In  1930  I  went  to  Balboa, 
Canal  Zone,  to  be  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association. 

My  brother  Allen  was  also  graduated  from 
Northwestern  University.  He  is  Associate  Mer¬ 
chandising  Executive,  General  Foods  Corporation, 
New  York  City,  and  lives  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  He 
has  one  son,  Allen  Russell,  who  attended  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  and  is  now  with  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

My  brother  Kirk  lives  in  Fairbury,  Nebraska. 
He  is  a  salesman  in  the  Omaha  district  for  General 
Foods  Corporation.  He  has  one  son,  Paul  Wilber, 
who  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  in 
the  School  of  Architecture. 
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FAMILY  RECORD 


Joseph  M.  Brown 
Mary  Grim 

Albert  Wilber  Rader 
Jennie  E.  Brown 

Allen  Ferguson  Rader 
Atha  L.  Newhouse 
(35  Garden  Ave.) 
(Bronxville,  N.  Y.) 

Wilber  Kirk  Rader 
Hannah  Grace  Juhl 
(1120  “H”  Street  ) 
(Fairbury,  Nebraska) 

Jennie  Brown  Rader, 
live  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y., 
Towers.” 


Ida,  died  in  infancy. 
Indiana,  died  in  1858  at 
the  age  of  five. 

Jennie,  born  July  14,  1860. 

Lucile. 

Allen  Ferguson. 

Wilber  Kirk. 

Allen  Russell. 


Paul  Wilber. 

and  daughter,  Lucile, 
Apartment  3-D,  “The 


15th  June,  1936 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Sarah  Brown  Shisler 

By  Orpha  Shisler  Gilmore 

Sarah  Brown  was  born  November  17,  1836,  in 
Tuscarawas  County,  near  Dundee,  Ohio. 

When  she  was  about  three  years  of  age  her 
father,  John  Brown,  died,  leaving  his  wife  and 
three  children:  Joseph,  Robert  and  Sarah;  a  son. 
Josiah,  having  died  in  infancy. 

About  three  years  later  Elizabeth  Brown,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  “Betsy,”  married  Gabriel  Weimer 
and  moved  with  her  three  children  to  Stark  Coun¬ 
ty,  near  Wilmot,  Ohio,  where  a  new  and  congenial 
home  was  established  and  which  soon  housed  three 
sets  of  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  stepbrothers 
and  sisters,  and  half-brothers  and  sisters.  To 
Gabriel  and  Elizabeth  six  children  were  born. 
Sarah  and  Caroline,  step-sisters,  with  but  six 
months  difference  in  their  ages,  soon  became  their 
mother’s  standby  in  caring  for  these  six  children 
who  appeared  in  the  home  in  rapid  succession. 
Sarah  was  very  homesick  at  first  for  her  “Grannie 
Brown,”  with  whom  she  had  spent  much  time 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  and  the  time  came 
when  she  must  bid  goodby  to  her  dear  “Grannie” 
who  was  moving  to  Indiana.  She  looked  after  the 
covered  wagon  until  it  disappeared  over  the  hill, 
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while  the  tears  rolled  down  her  eight-year-old 
cheeks,  and  to  comfort  her,  her  mother  said,  “Don’t 
cry,  Sarah,  maybe  a  baby  girl  might  come  to  our 
house,  and  if  so  you  may  have  her  and  name  her 
Rosanna  after  your  “Grannie”  Brown.” 

In  due  time  the  precious  promise  was  fulfilled 
and  Rosanna  was  her  name  and  she  was  Sarah’s 
particular  charge,  which  circumstance  developed 
an  unusual  bond  of  filial  love  between  Sarah  and 
Rosanna,  which  lasted  all  through  their  lives.  Ros¬ 
anna  became  known  to  the  next  generation  as  Aunt 


Caroline  Weimer  (left) 
Sarah  Brown  (right) 
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Rose  Stanford  and  was  dearly  loved  by  all  of  us. 

Sarah  Brown  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enteen  in  the  old  Weimer  Hill  Church,  later  joined 
the  U.  B.  Church  at  Beach  City  and  remained  a 
faithful  follower  until  death. 

Sarah  married  Peter  Shisler  September  22, 
1857.  Besides  being  her  mother’s  standby  in  a 
family  of  ten  or  twelve,  she  made  and  elaborately 
embroidered  her  wedding  clothes  by  the  flickering 
light  of  a  tallow  candle. 

After  a  short  honeymoon  trip  they  established 
their  home  in  Plainsburg,  where  they  lived  for 
about  forty-three  years,  later  moving  to  Beach 
iCity  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

Sarah’s  life  was  given  to  home-making  and 
hospitality,  raising  and  helping  to  raise  brothers 
and  sisters,  children  and  grandchildren. 

To  Sarah  and  Peter  were  born  three  children: 
Seward,  Orpha  and  Calvin.  They  lived  to  celebrate 
their  Golden  Wedding  and  see  their  great-grand¬ 
children. 

*  *  *  * 

(1)  Seward  was  a  teacher  and  greenhouse 
man.  He  married  Cora  Pfouts.  To  them 
were  born  five  children:  Wilber,  Spencer, 
Sara,  Earl  and  Alice,  all  of  whom  are  mar¬ 
ried  and  have  families.  Seward  passed 
away  on  July  22,  1932,  at  the  age  of  72 
years. 

( 2 )  Orpha  was  a  teacher  of  music  and  art. 
She  married  Elmer  Gilmore.  To  them 
were  born  two  children:  Dale  and  Miriam,. 
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both  of  whom  are  married  and  have 
families. 

(3)  Calvin,  a  teacher  and  greenhouse  man, 
unmarried,  passed  away  June  4,  1901,  aged 
29  years. 

He  H*  sfc  He 

On  September  22,  1907,  Sarah  and  Peter  Shis- 
ler  celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding  anniversary. 
Those  of  their  dear  friends  who  were  unable  to  join 
the  ones  who  met  with  them  that  day  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letters: 

*  *  *  * 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1907 
My  dear  Aunt  Sarah  and  Uncle  Peter: 

Today  my  mind  wanders  back  to  the  time 
when  I  was  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old,  and  I 
thought  it  befitting  that  I  should  write  this  letter 
and  congratulate  you  on  this  golden  anniversary 
and  wish  you  many  more  years  to  come.  Well  do 
I  remember  the  time  when  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Peter  Shisler  came  a-wooing  the  blue¬ 
eyed,  dark-brown-liaired  maiden  by  the  name  of 
Sarah  Brown,  who  was  the  standby  in  the  home 
and  a  dear  sister  of  mine.  Although  only  twelve 
years  old,  I  remember  the  22nd  day  of  September, 
fifty  years  ago,  when  this  young  man  came  and 
made  her  his  bride.  Together  they  have  walked 
through  sunshine  and  sorrow  for  half  a  century 
and  have  reached  their  Golden  Wedding  day.  How 
few  are  permitted  to  reach  this  golden  anniversary! 

So,  from  the  depth  of  my  heart,  I  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  this  aged  couple,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
great  distance  I  would  like  to  be  with  you  to  help 
celebrate  it,  and  to  live  over  past  times.  Suffice  it 
now  to  say,  I  wish  you  still  more  happy  years  to 
spend  together  ere  you  pass  the  Silent  River,  and 
may  you  have  a  happy  eternity,  is  the  wish  of  your 

Sister  Rose. 
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Letter  from  Bishop  Stanford: 


My  dear  Sliisler  Friends. 

Greetings: 

And  here  comes  the  editor  to  also  bear  his 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the  fifty-year  married 
pair  in  the  Sliisler  home.  You  are  both  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  congratulated  on  the  arrival  of  such  an  aus¬ 
picious  day  before  the  close  of  your  earthly  career. 
Your  life  has  been  full  of  work  and  full  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  this  scribe  wishes  that  the  evening-time 
of  your  life  may  be  still  sweeter  than  all  the  rest. 
Such  an  occasion  calls  up  many  old  memories  which 
are  sweet  to  the  taste.  You  know  that  fast  friend¬ 
ships  feed  the  soul,  even  though  the  subjects  there¬ 
of  are  far  apart.  It  is  not  all  of  life  to  live  here  be¬ 
low.  There  is  another  and  better  country  where 
the  inhabitants  never  grow  old  and  where  death 
never  enters.  Keep  your  eye  on  that  country.  We 
too  are  growing  old  and  by  and  by  we  too  will 
reach  the  Beautiful  City.  We  expect  to  reach  it 
before  we  reach  the  Golden  Wedding  day.  We  are 
working  too  hard  to  last  that  long. 

No  more  time  to  write.  Accept  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations  for  your  golden  day.  May  you  have 
at  last  a  golden  sunset  and  then  be  transported  to 
the  gold-paved  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Your  old  friend  in  Harrisburg, 
W.  M.  Stanford.  ” 

*  *  *  * 

Letter  from  Uncle  Sol: 

Peter  Shisler  Sara  Brown 

1857  1907 

“Eighteen  hundred  fifty-seven,” 

Can  it  be!  Can  it  be! 

And  now  ’tis  nineteen  hundred  seven. 

A  half  a  century. 
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Just  fifty  years  ago  today 

The  voice  of  priest  was  heard  to  say, 

“Wilt  thou  now  this  woman  wed 

And  with  her  live  till  you  are  dead?” 

“Wilt  thou  this  man  as  husband  take, 

All  other  men  at  once  forsake; 

In  health  and  sickness  service  give 
As  long  as  both  of  you  shall  live?” 

HE 

With  gifts  that  would  a  statesman  grace 
Content  was  he  with  humbler  place) 

The  simpler  life,  the  open  air, 

Relief  from  all  corroding  care. 

In  public  life  there  was  no  charm, 

Like  garden,  field  and  fruitful  farm, 

So  he  forsook  the  student  lamp 

For  open  fields  and  sugar  camp. 

Like  Horace  of  bucolic  sheen 
The  rural  life  and  rustic  scene 

Gave  joy  and  peace  and  sweet  content 
In  place  of  care  and  discontent. 

SHE 

A  modest  girl,  a  sweetheart  true, 

A  happy  wife  and  noble,  too, 

A  helpmeet  as  should  be  a  wife 
All  through  a  long  and  busy  life. 
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A  mother  kind,  indeed,  was  she, 

A  neighbor  good  as  e’er  could  be, 

A  friend  to  all  in  need  of  love, 

A  benediction  from  above. 

The  blessings  of  the  sacred  Word 
Are  promised  by  the  holy  Lord 
To  one  whose  life  does  daily  prove 
And  who  fulfills  the  law  of  love. 

BOTH 

For  fifty  years  you’ve  lived  as  one, 

Both  joy  and  grief  to  you  have  come, 

The  raven  locks  to  gray  have  turned, 

But  strong  as  ever  is  the  bond. 

And  now  when  comes  the  end  of  day, 

When  evening  shadows  screen  the  way, 
When  darkness  seems  to  hover  near, 

Then  saving  love  will  banish  fear. 

Fond  Hope  still  sits  upon  the  throne 
And  guides  the  weary  pilgrims  home, 

No  sooner  shall  the  day  depart 

Than  morning  sun  shall  cheer  the  heart. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  21,  1907.  S.  Weimer 

❖  ❖  ❖  ❖ 

Reminiscences  of  Peter  Shisler 

11 It  might  be  proper  after  fifty  years  of  mar¬ 
ried  life  to  give  my  experience,  and  it  is  this:  That 
married  life  is  the  true  and  proper  life  to  live  for 
real,  solid  comfort,  contentment  and  happiness. 

My  life  thus  far  has  been  one  continual  round  of 
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enjoyment  and  pleasure  and  I  owe  it  all  to  having 
a  partner  for  life,  a  faithful  wife.  I  have  not  ac¬ 
cumulated  much  of  this  world’s  goods,  but  have  al¬ 
ways  had  enough  for  my  comfort.  Had  I  possessed 
millions  I  could  not  have  enjoyed  more.  My  wealth 
lies  in  the  possession  of  a  good  wife  and  children 
and  grandchildren.  Compared  with  these,  the 
wealth  of  Rockefeller  would  be  nothing. 

P.  Shisler. 
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Franklin  Weimer  Catherine  Crise  Weimer 

(1841-1906)  (1850-1920) 


GABRIEL  AND  ELIZABETH  WEIMER'S 

CHILDREN 


CHAPTER  XV 


Franklin  Weimer 

By  Edith  Weimer  Fry 

Franklin  Weimer  was  the  oldest  son  of  Gabriel 
and  Elizabeth  Weimer.  He  was  born  on  the  Wei¬ 
mer  homestead  half  way  between  Beach  City  and 
Wilmot,  Ohio,  on  February  12,  1841.  He  died  at 
his  home  in  Beach  City,  Ohio,  November  30,  1906. 
He  was  married  to  Catherine  Crise  July  23,  1874. 
To  this  union  three  sons  and  four  daughters  were 
born.  Mr.  Weimer  was  converted  at  an  early  age 
at  the  old  Weimer  church  on  the  hill;  later  he 
joined  with  the  church  at  Beach  City.  He  gave 
of  his  time  and  substance  to  the  furthering  of  the 
church  work.  He  was  the  teacher  of  the  Sunday 
School  Bible  Class  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Catherine  Crise  Weimer  was  born  in  West¬ 
moreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  November  14, 
1850.  She  died  at  her  home  at  Beach  City,  Ohio, 
July  20,  1920. 

Some  Memories  of  the  Parents 

Father  enjoyed  the  finer  things  of  life.  A  good 
picture  gave  him  pleasure;  fine  music  meant  much 
to  him.  He  took  an  intensive  interest  in  what  was 
happening  in  the  world,  which  he  daily  followed 
by  reading  of  the  newspapers.  My  earliest  recol- 
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lection  of  him  is  his  early  starting  in  the  morning 
driving  to  the  school  which  he  taught  during  the 
day  and  then  our  joy  when  he  returned  in  the 
evening.  Father  attended  Mt.  Union  College.  He 
taught  for  thirteen  years,  part  of  this  time  at 
Brush  College.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  had  to 
give  up  his  teaching.  He  then  went  into  the  monu¬ 
mental  business.  In  his  dealings  with  all,  Father 
was  strictly  honest  and  reliable.  We  lived  in  the 
house  on  the  old  homestead,  Grandmother  lived  in 
a  smaller  house  in  the  same  yard.  Maude  lived 
with  her.  Father  spent  some  time  each  day  with 
his  mother.  When  Grandmother  took  ill,  both 
Father  and  Mother  were  in  constant  attendance 
doing  all  they  could  to  relieve  her  suffering.  After 
Grandmother  died  we  moved  to  Dundee,  Ohio,  re¬ 
maining  there  for  two  years.  From  there  we 
moved  to  our  home  in  Beach  City.  Here  we  built 
a  vegetable  greenhouse.  At  this  pleasant  work 
Father  spent  his  remaining  days.  Father  was  al¬ 
ways  pleased  with  the  progress  his  children  were 
making  in  their  school  work.  He  was  a  real  Chris¬ 
tian,  always  helping  some  one  if  it  were  in  his 
power.  His  friendship  was  unfailing. 

Mother  devoted  herself  to  her  children.  In  our 
rearing  she  always  held  before  us  the  highest  ideals, 
and  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  her  to  make  that 
those  ideals  might  be  attained.  As  a  family  we 
were  remarkably  congenial.  Mother  made  our 
home  the  most  cherished  place  in  the  world.  As 
long  as  Mother  lived  her  children  came  home  to 
see  her  as  often  as  they  could.  She  lived  to  see  all 
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her  children  married  and  each  in  his  own  home,  a 
wish  which  she  often  expressed.  And  so,  with 
such  parents,  we  had  to  live  up  to  their  high  ex¬ 
pectation  of  us. 

#  sjs  sjs 

Children: 

Mable  Maude,  married  Captain  A.  D.  Nelson, 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  of  Ft.  Niagara,  N. 
Y.  She  attended  the  Mt.  Union  and  Woos¬ 
ter  Colleges,  and  taught  school  for  many 
years.  She  died  May  28,  1930. 

Rebecca  Edith,  married  Ambrose  J.  Fry,  who 
is  school  superintendent  of  the  first  dis¬ 
trict  of  Nassau  County,  Long  Island.  She 
graduated  from  Mt.  Union  College,  and 
taught  school  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
have  two  sons:  Franklin  Weimer  Fry,  who 
is  a  doctor  at  Rosylin,  Long  Island;  and 
Nelson  Weimer  Fry,  who  is  taking  a  pre¬ 
medical  course  at  Columbia  University. 
Franklin  was  married  July  14,  1934,  to 
Esther  Mould.  Children:  Franklin  George 
Fry,  born  July  29,  1935. 

Mary  Grace,  married  Edwin  Rickert,  who  is 
directing  the  Better  Connersville  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  have  three  children:  Edwin, 
attending  Columbia  University;  George 
and  Mary  Grace,  attending  High  School  at 
Connersville. 

Linden  Crise,  married  Jessie  Bieler.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  Cincinnati  Dental  College; 
practiced  dentistry  for  several  years;  is 
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postmaster  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  They  have 
an  adopted  daughter,  Anna  Catherine, 
who  attends  grade  school  in  Dayton. 

Lucetta  Elizabeth,  married  J.  L.  Hawkins.  At¬ 
tended  college  at  Mt.  Union  and  Wooster. 
She  taught  school  for  a  number  of  years. 
She  died  Nov.  30,  1919. 

George  Oliver,  married  Alice  Blaser.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  Ohio  State  University,  and 
taught  school  for  many  years.  He  is  in 
the  insurance  business  now  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Leland  Stanford,  married  Jerusha  McClin- 
tock.  He  taught  school  for  a  few  years, 
graduated  from  Ohio  State  University  in 
the  electrical  engineering  course.  He  is 
chief  electrician  for  the  Malleable  Iron 
Works,  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin.  Le¬ 
land  has  two  children:  Marion,  who  is  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  and 
George,  who  is  in  the  grade  schools  of 
Beaver  Dam. 

All  the  brothers  and  sisters  are  active  in 

church  work. 

*  *  *  * 

IN  MEMORIAM 

To  Brother  Frank 

How  sad  to  think  that  those  we  love, 

Will  shortly  be  no  more, 

That  dearest  friends  on  earth  to  us, 

Will  cross  th£  river  o’er. 
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That  we  shall  stand  upon  the  shore 
And  see  them  disappear, 

While  we  are  left  to  mourn  for  them, 
And  drop  the  silent  tear. 

I  think  of  him  who  late  has  gone 
To  join  the  friends  o’er  there, 

And  wonder  if  he  knows  how  much 
We  miss  him  everywhere. 

I  cannot  see  his  empty  chair 
Or  anything  he  wore, 

Without  the  keenest  sense  of  pain 
Because  he  is  no  more. 

For  forty  years  once  every  week 
A  letter  he  would  write, 

Which  gave  me  all  the  social  news 
Both  serious  and  light. 

These  letters  they  would  come  to  me 
And  bring  me  words  of  cheer, 

Since  they  contained  the  kind  of  news 
I  longed  so  much  to  hear. 

He  seemed  to  know  just  what  to  write 
To  one  away  from  home, 

That  made  him  feel  he  still  was  dear, 
Wherever  he  might  roam. 

And  now  he’s  gone,  my  bosom  friend, 

A  brother  dear  to  me, 

No  more  shall  I  his  counsel  have 
Or  his  kind  face  shall  see. 
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A  friend  he  was  to  every  man, 

None  turned  to  him  in  vain, 

He  never  would  refuse  to  help 
E’en  though  it  cost  him  pain. 

His  neighbors  all  with  one  accord 
Well  know  that  this  was  so, 

For  not  to  one  in  all  the  town 
He  gave  the  answer  “No.” 

Says  one  who  knew  him  very  well, 
“For  fifty  years  or  more 

An  angry  word  he  never  spoke, 

Though  tried  however  sore. 

He  bravely  fought  life’s  battles  through, 
Though  weakened  by  disease, 

And  lived  to  see  his  children,  all, 

His  fondest  wishes  please.” 

How  shall  we  measure  man’s  success 
In  this  fair  world  of  ours? 

Shall  mass  of  wealth  the  standard  be 
To  challenge  all  our  powers; 

Or  honors  high  in  Church  or  State 
The  greatest  goal  to  man? 

Should  not  a  man  he  honored  most 
Who  does  the  best  he  can? 

All  honor  to  the  man  who  knows 
His  limitations  well, 

And  yet  has  faith  to  do  his  part 
While  other  hopes  they  quell; 
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Whose  rule  of  life  is  love  and  help 
To  all  who  need  his  aid, 

Who,  dying,  leaves  a  memory 
That  cannot  ever  fade. 

S.  Weimer. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


j 


Oliver  Weimer 

1843-1867 

By  Jennie  Weimer  Shepard 

I  was  born  August  8,  1865,  and  my  father, 
Oliver  Weimer,  died  May  7,  1867,  so  I  was  only  one 


Oliver  Weimer 
(1843-1867) 
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year  and  nine  months  old  when  he  died  and  of 
course  all  I  know  of  him  is  what  I  have  been  told. 

I  have  his  tuning  fork,  his  flute  that  he  used 
in  the  army,  and  his  melodeon  that  he  had  before 
he  was  married.  He  used  to  take  it  around  to  his 
singing  schools  which  he  conducted.  I  also  have 
admission  tickets  to  these  schools.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  music  in  the  Greensburg  Seminary 
where  my  mother  was  a  pupil. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  his  discharge:  “Oliver  H. 
Weimer,  private  of  Wm.  M.  Johnson  Co.  K,  163rd 
Regiment  of  Ohio  National  Guards  Volunteers. 
Was  enrolled  May  2,  1864,  to  serve  100  days.  Was 
discharged  from  service  of  U.  S.  September  10, 
1864,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  reason  of  expiration 
of  term  of  enlistment.”  He  was  enrolled  as 
teacher. 

Of  course,  being  so  young  I  remember  only 
what  I  have  been  told.  In  my  younger  days  I  vis¬ 
ited  Grandma’s  and  knew  those  cousins  of  my  age, 
the  Grants,  especially  Cora  Grant  Grabill,  the 
Shislers,  spent  enjoyable  times  there  and  in  the 
sugar  camp,  Uncle  Frank  and  Kate  and  Kittie. 
Later  on  I  knew  Mrs.  Fry  and  husband,  Aunt  Rose, 
when  they  lived  in  Cleveland,  and  Uncle  Sol’s  fam¬ 
ily,  and  Sumner  Brown.  When  I  visited  in  the 
Weimer  family  it  seemed  so  strange  that  the  Grants 
and  Shislers  were  my  cousins  and  yet  they  were 
no  relation  to  each  other.  I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  a  Weimer  reunion.  Have 
never  been  there  since  my  marriage  over  forty 
years  ago.  My  mother  always  wrote  me  of  them 
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when  she  attended.  I  have  been  here  in  Trinidad, 
Colorado,  forty-two  years  this  fall.  I  came  here  as 
a  bride  before  Grandma  Weimer  died. 

Shortly  after  receiving  your  letter  my  younger 
son  was  taken  ill  with  streptococcus  of  the  spine 
and  since  Easter  has  not  been  able  to  move  any 
part  of  his  body,  not  even  a  finger.  He  suffers  ter¬ 
ribly;  has  to  have  constant  care.  He  lives  in  Pueb¬ 
lo.  Since  the  6th  of  May  they  have  given  us  no 
hopes  of  his  life;  should  he  survive  he  will  never 
be  able  to  walk.  I  am  so  worried.  After  a  life  of 
happiness  and  carefree  and  dependent  on  my  hus¬ 
band,  my  last  five  years  have  been  filled  with  sor¬ 
row.  In  November,  1929,  my  dear  husband  was 
taken  from  me,  three  months  later  my  mother,  and 
a  year  later  my  brother.  Then  my  son  has  been 
in  poor  health.  With  this  depression  on,  which 
caught  me  pretty  hard,  it  is  almost  more  than  I 
can  bear.  I  have  to  live  constantly  with  my  faith 
that  the  Lord  will  surely  care  for  me. 

515  S.  Maple  St.,  Trinidad,  Colo.  May  31,  1934. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Short  sketch  of  the  Life  of 

Rose  Anna  Weimer 

And  Some  Childhood  Recollections  of  the 
OLD  WEIMER  HOME 

By  Blanche  Stanford  Becker 

On  a  hillside  about  halfway  between  Beach 
City  and  Wilmot,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  beautifully 
located,  stood  the  home  of  Gabriel  and  Elizabeth 
Weimer.  No  one  in  all  that  country  had  such  a  de¬ 
lightful  view  of  miles  and  miles  of  farm  land,  peach 
and  apple  orchards,  berry  fields  and  little  patches 
of  woodland. 

Because  this  house  was  built  upon  a  hillside, 
there  was  what  seemed  to  my  childish  recollection, 
a  cavernous  cellar  under  the  main  house  which  was 
divided  into  several  rooms — some  of  them  right 
back  in  the  ground,  dark,  a  place  to  be  explored 
by  children! 

Straight  out  from  this  cellar  to  the  right  as  the 
hill  sloped  downward  was  a  large  kitchen,  summer 
kitchen;  with  the  front  side  entirely  latticed.  Here 
summer  housekeeping,  dining,  baking,  canning, 
churning,  drying  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the 
butchering  were  the  activities.  From  this  open 

kitchen  and  away  from  the  main  house,  a  door 
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opened  into  a  small  house  which  stood  over  the 
spring  cellar.  This  cellar  contained  the  largest, 
finest  spring  in  all  that  country.  From  the  latticed 
kitchen  a  stairway  led  down  to  this  spring  house 
which  was  not  cool,  but  cold.  Water  from  this 
spring  flowed  through  a  shallow  stone  trough,  al¬ 
ways  filled  with  many  crocks  of  milk,  gathering 
cream  for  butter  making.  From  this  spring  an  un¬ 
derground  pipe  furnished  a  continual  and  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  a  huge  watering  trough  down 
beside  the  great  highway  leading  from  Beach  City 
to  Wilmot. 

In  those  days  when  automobiles  were  un¬ 
known,  this  was  a  place  of  much  life  and  interest, 
where  farmers  and  travelers  visited  while  the 
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horses  were  being  watered  and  packed  luncheons 
were  being  eaten.  Several  willow  trees  and  silver 
maples  were  on  the  grounds  back  of  the  trough. 
The  maple  leaves,  pinned  together  with  their  stems, 
made  many  fine  hats  and  dresses  for  the  children 
who  gathered  at  Grandma’s  for  the  summer. 
Across  the  road  from  the  watering  trough  on  the 
left-hand  side  was  a  bit  of  woodland.  On  either 
side  of  the  path  leading  from  the  gate  to  the  porch 
stood  two  great  pine  trees  towering  high  above  the 
house.  There  were  many  guinea  fowl  that  roosted 
in  these  trees.  Grandma  said,  “The  guineas  are 
our  best  watch  dogs  for  they  become  very  noisy 
at  night  upon  the  slightest  disturbance.” 

To  the  right  of  the  house,  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  was  the  barn  and  barnyard, 
in  which  was  a  pump  and  trough  where  tho  cows 
and  horses  were  watered.  For  years  an  old  gray 
horse,  named  Dobbin,  wandered  about  the  barn¬ 
yard  and  fields.  He  was  blind  and  very  gentle  and 
children  could  climb  all  over  him  in  perfect  safety. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  “gentleman  of  leisure” 
and  was  treated  with  great  kindness.  He  had  be¬ 
come  so  much  a  part  of  Grandma’s  place  that  his 
death  caused  sadness  for  the  children  and  for  the 
“grown-ups.” 

Two  great  peacocks  with  their  stately  tread 
and  gorgeous  plumage,  perching  on  the  fence  or  the 
roof  of  the  barn,  form  another  memory  picture.  It 
was  the  duty  of  some  member  of  the  family  to 
wave  a  large  fly  chaser  during  meals.  These 
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chasers  were  made  of  the  long  tail  feathers  of  the 
peacocks  and  were  very  ornamental. 

After  a  while,  when  Grandma  grew  older,  a 
smaller  house  was  built  some  distance  to  the  left 
of  the  big  house  where  she  lived  as  long  ago  as  I 
can  remember,  and  Uncle  Frank  with  his  large 
family  occupied  the  old  home.  Back  of  both  of 
these  homes  were  small  buildings  that  were  sum¬ 
mer  kitchens,  smoke  houses,  and  bake  ovens.  Of 
course  these  are  only  impressions  that  remain 
with  me  and  they  may  be  very  inaccurate. 

Into  this  home  on  March  3,  1845,  Rose  Anna 
Weimer  was  born.  I  have  heard  from  those  who 
knew  her  that  she  was  a  pleasant,  happy,  indus¬ 
trious  and  loveable  personality.  These  qualities 
characterized  her  whole  life  as  her  husband,  her 
children,  her  grandchildren,  and  her  friends  often 
testified.  One  of  her  little  grandsons  once  said  to 
her,  “Grandma,  I  wish  you  would  never  die.”  We 
all  felt  just  that  way. 

She  was  ambitious  to  gain  an  education  and 
made  the  most  of  local  opportunities.  The  teachers 
of  those  days  were  exceptionally  fine,  and  this  was 
especially  true  of  those  who  taught  in  the  school 
house  which  could  be  seen  from  the  watering 
trough.  It  was  located  a  short  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  that  meandered 
down  the  hill  from  the  front  of  the  house,  inter¬ 
secting  the  main  highway.  There  was  a  great 
stump  near  this  school  house  that  interested  me 
greatly,  for  the  stork  was  supposed  to  have 
dropped  me  in  a  hollow  of  this  stump  where  my 
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mother  found  me.  I  accepted  that  story  literally 
for  several  years!  This  school  house  was  often 
called  Brush  College  (although  nothing  as  pre¬ 
tentious  as  a  college  was  even  thought  of)  and  it 
seemed  to  be  the  center  of  all  social  activities  of 
the  neighborhood,  such  as  singing  school,  spelling 
bees,  literary  societies,  etc.,  etc. 

In  these  things  Rose  always  took  an  active  in¬ 
terest.  Uncle  Peter  Shisler  told  interesting  hap¬ 
penings  from  his  experiences  as  a  teacher  at  Brush 
College,  where  I  believe  he  taught  three  genera¬ 
tions,  teaching  the  grandchildren  of  his  first  pupils. 
He  was  a  great  teacher  and  it  was  from  him  that 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  happy  school  girl  who  be¬ 
came  my  mother.  Later  Rose  Weimer  taught  in 
this  same  school  house  and  often  spoke  of  the 
young  men,  larger  and  older  than  she,  some  of 
them  bearded,  who  went  to  school  to  her. 

With  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  and  suppressed 
laughter,  she  liked  to  tell  the  story  of  a  child  she 
was  teaching  his  A.  B.  C.’s.  He  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  G,  so  she  said,  “What  do  you  say  to  the  horses 
when  you  drive?”  “Gee-Gee — Whoa-ha”,  he  re¬ 
plied.  That  afternoon  he  put  his  G  in  the  right 
place,  but  the  next  day  when  called  to  recite  the 
alphabet  he  said,  “A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Gee-Whoa-ha, 
H,  I,  J,  K,”  etc! 

At  one  of  the  Literary  Society  meetings  a 
number  of  them  were  asked  to  write  a  few  verses 
of  poetry  and  the  following  was  Rose  Weimer ’s: 

“ The  Dress  Is  Not  the  Man" 


“If  a  person  you  should  see 
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Dressed  in  the  nicest  finery, 

Learn  first  his  character  if  you  can 
Before  you  say  he  is  a  man. 

A  man  who  has  good  common  sense, 

If  he  owns  not  any  pence, 

His  honest  features  you  will  scan 
And  say,  °Tis  he  that  is  the  man’. 

A  man  who  does  his  business  mind, 

Is  honest,  loving,  true  and  kind. 

Judge  him  not  from  the  clothes  he  wears 
But  from  the  real  good  name  he  bears. 

All  that  are  here  this  very  day 
I  fancy  that  I  hear  you  say, 

As  dress  and  feature  you  do  scan, 

°Tis  not  the  dress  that  makes  the  man!’  ” 

Mother  related  much  of  interest  about  the  Civil 
war.  Her  brothers,  Oliver  and  Uriah,  and  her 
brother-in-law,  Bail  Grant,  were  soldiers  and  I 
know  that  soldiers  were  made  happier  by  many 
letters  written  by  Mother  and  her  girl  friends  as 
was  the  custom  at  that  time.  The  long  four  years 
of  the  war  were  made  easier  to  bear  because  they 
did  much  corresponding  and  kept  busy  helping  in 
every  way  possible.  They  made  dresses  from 
calico  for  which  they  paid  a  dollar  a  yard  and 
roasted  wheat  coffee  in  large  quantities. 

Later,  when  the  cruel  war  was  over,  she  craved 
a  better  equipment  for  teaching,  so  she  and  her 
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brothers,  Frank  and  Solomon,  attended  Greens- 
burg  Seminary,  Greensburg,  Ohio.  On  a  program 
of  the  Literary  Societies  of  Greensburg  Seminary 
dated  October  25,  1866,  I  find  among  other  things 
the  following: 

“Our  Periodical, 

The  Cicerone  and  Sigoureyan  Guide. 

Miss  Rose  Weimer,  Wilmot,  Ohio. 

“Debate — Ought  Foreign  Emigration  to  be  En¬ 
couraged? 

Affirmative:  B.  F.  Weimer,  Wilmot,  Ohio,  W. 

M.  Stanford,  Rockland,  Pa.” 

The  one  was  Uncle  Frank  Weimer  and  the 
other  later  became  my  father,  so  while  attending 
school  at  Greensburg  Seminary,  “The  twain  did 
meet”. 

Not  long  after  that  Mr.  Gabriel  Weimer  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  part: 

“Mv  name  is  Stanford,  with  which  name  you 
are  perhaps  sufficiently  acquainted  that  I  need 
make  no  explanation.  I  can  hut  hope  that  it  brings 
to  you  pleasant  associations  and  meets  with  a  kind 
reception.  I  have  always  found  it  pleasant  to  call 
at  your  mansion  for  reasons  you  can  easily  judge, 
and  in  due  courtesy  to  you,  I  now  acuaint  you 
with  things  which  undoubtedly  concern  you.  Since 
it  has  become  a  proverb  that  the  more  a  person 
gets,  the  more  he  wants,  and  since  you  have  given 
me  much  in  your  many  acts  of  kindness,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  proverb,  I  am  emboldened  to  ask  for 
more,  which  request  I  have  embodied  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verse: 

The  heart  to  which  my  affections  drift 
Among  your  children  pleasantly  flows, 

I  ask  of  you  that  precious  gift, 

The  gift  of  your  daughter,  Rose, 
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For  further  information  inquire  of  Rose. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  M.  Stanford. 

The  answer  must  have  been  satisfactory.  Rose 
Weimer  and  W.  M.  Stanford  must  have  made  a 
creditable  impression  upon  Greens  burg  Seminary, 
for  we  soon  find  them  married  and  teaching  there. 
Mother  could  not  finish  teaching  her  last  term  there 
because  of  the  expectation  of  their  first  child,  and 
Uncle  Solomon  Weimer  substituted  for  her  until 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  I  arrived  on  the  scene 
on  April  26,  1871,  and  had  to  be  reckoned  with 
from  that  time  on. 

Father  wanted  to  complete  his  education  at 
Mt.  Union  College  and  one  more  year’s  work  was 
necessary,  so  with  the  money  they  had  saved  from 
teaching  and  generous  gifts  from  their  parents  they 
found  a  few  rooms  near  the  college  and  with  their 
baby  set  up  housekeeping.  The  baby  became  a 
kind  of  mascot  for  some  of  the  students  that  year. 

The  following  year  W.  M.  Stanford  graduated. 
Later,  when  he  became  a  Bishop  in  the  church  of 
his  choice,  Mt.  Union  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Rose  Weimer  Stanford  was  an  ideal  minister’s 
wife  and  as  they  moved  from  place  to  place  many 
friendships  that  endured  a  lifetime  were  formed. 
At  her  death  we  were  much  surprised  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  floral  offerings  that  were  sent  from  the  places 
they  had  served  so  many  years  before.  The  limit 
of  time  for  a  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
to  remain  at  one  place  was  three  years,  so  that 
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many  movings  were  necessary.  This  meant  diffi¬ 
cult  packing  and  readjusting  a  small  amount  of 
furniture  and  a  great  number  of  books  to  very  dif¬ 
ferent  houses.  It  also  meant  breaking  away  from 
dear  old  friends  and  making  a  new  place  among 
new  people.  I  recall  a  time  when  we  children 
grew  old  enough  to  understand,  just  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  a  new  place,  Father  called  us  into  his  study 
and  said,  “We  are  moving  to  Johnstown  and  you 
are  old  enough  now  to  help  make  our  new  place  a 
success.  Mamma  has  never  been  the  least  cause 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Stanford 
and  Baby  Blanche 
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of  trouble  in  any  congregation.  She  made  friends 
but  never  became  too  intimate  with  any  of  our 
members  so  that  others  might  not  feel  hurt  or 
slighted.  She  has  always  been  helpful  and  kind 
and  I  expect  the  same  from  you.” 

Here  are  two  experiences  they  had  which 

were  related  so  often  that  I  shall  never  forget  them. 
When  they  were  sent  to  Pittsburgh  they  were  not 
very  welcome  because  the  people  loved  the  Rev.  L. 
M.  Boyer  who  had  served  his  three  years  and  they 
had  petitioned  Conference  to  make  an  exception 
of  them  and  permit  Mr.  Boyer  to  return.  This  re¬ 
quest  was  refused  by  the  Conference  and  my  Fath¬ 
er  was  sent  there.  Many  of  these  people  were  kind 
from  the  beginning  and  as  was  customary,  they 
came  to  our  home  while  much  of  our  furniture  was 
still  unpacked,  with  a  bountiful  repast  and  many 
packages  of  groceries,  etc.  Mother  overheard  a 
gentleman  say,  “I  tell  you  it  won’t  be  long  until  we 
will  like  Brother  Stanford  as  well  as  we  did  Broth¬ 
er  Boyer”,  and  turning  around  to  see  who  this  kind 
gentleman  might  be  she  saw  a  woman,  with  com¬ 
pressed  lips,  shake  her  head  “No”  very  decidedly. 
This  spoiled  the  night  and  many  following  weeks 
for  Mother  but  before  very  long  this  same  woman 
became  one  of  Mother’s  staunchest  friends. 

Mother  loved  to  tell  two  interesting  stories 
about  her  boys  that  happened  during  their  sojourn 
at  Pittsburgh.  The  older  boy,  Vincent,  five  or  six 
years  old,  was  the  owner  of  a  much  prized  pair  of 
boots.  On  an  afternoon  he  came  into  the  house 
weeping  bitterly  and  looking  forlorn  in  a  dilapidat- 
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ed  pair  of  shoes.  He  said,  “A  colored  boy  wanted 
to  try  on  my  boots  and  then  he  went  away  and 
never  came  back  and  he  said  I  should  try  on  these!” 
Good  bye  boots! 

Several  ministers  had  stopped  at  our  home 
over  night  on  their  way  to  Conference.  Shortly 
after  they  left  the  next  morning,  LeRoy,  about  three 
years  old,  appeared  in  the  doorway  with  his  beau¬ 
tiful  curls  pasted  tightly  down  his  cheeks  and  curl¬ 
ing  at  the  chin,  saying,  “Mamma,  give  me  my  hat, 
I’m  going  to  ‘concernce’.  I  have  ‘whixers’  like  the 
preachers!” 

At  the  time  of  the  Pittsburgh  riots  in  1877  the 
pastor’s  salary,  small  as  it  was,  did  not  come  in. 
On  a  memorable  Saturday  evening  Mother  went  in¬ 
to  Father’s  study  and  said,  “Papa,  we  have  almost 
nothing  in  the  house  to  eat  over  Sunday.”  Father 
shook  his  head,  reached  in  his  pocket  and  brought 
out  a  very  small  amount  of  change  saying,  “When 
I  finish  this  writing  I  will  go  out  and  see  what  I 
can  get.”  Before  he  was  ready  to  go  out,  the  door 
bell  rang,  no  person  was  there,  but  a  large  basket 
containing  a  chicken  and  everything  for  a  fine  din¬ 
ner  and  much  more  was  standing  on  the  doorstep. 
Long  afterward  we  learned  that  a  man,  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  church,  had  placed  it  there.  This  is  not 
a  fairy  story  for  I  was  six  years  old  and  remember 
it  very  well.  Mother’s  life  was  rich  in  experiences 
because  of  her  close  contact  with  all  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple. 

Pleasant  and  unpleasant  experiences  were  her 
lot,  but  the  pleasant,  predominated  and  when,  a 
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few  years  later,  my  Father  was  called  into  the  of¬ 
ficial  life  of  the  church,  she  said  she  missed  very 
much  not  being  the  “preacher’s  wife”.  Shortly 
after  moving  to  Cleveland  where  Father  became 
assistant  editor  of  our  church  paper,  Mother  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  Women’s  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  that  was  organized  in  our  denomination  just 
fifty  years  ago,  and  this  is  being  written  March  14, 
1934.  Although  occupied  with  all  the  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  rearing  of  six  children,  her  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  Missions  continued  throughout  her  life. 

About  this  time  she  was  asked  to  write  a 
paper  on  “The  Women  of  China”.  She  said,  “Oh, 
I  cannot  do  that  with  my  little  children  and  all  my 
own  housework  to  do.”  Ella  Yost,  who  had  made 
this  request  replied,  “Yes,  Mrs.  Stanford,  you  can. 
When  we  want  anything  done,  we  find  that  it  is  the 
busy  women  who  can  do  it.”  Information  about 
the  women  of  other  lands  was  much  more  difficult 
to  secure  fifty  years  ago  than  it  is  today,  but  Father 
helped  her  to  find  some  books  on  China  and  after 
much  effort  she  prepared  an  excellent  paper.  From 
that  time  on  she  prepared  many  creditable  papers. 

The  subjects  of  the  papers  that  I  have  in  my 
possession  are:  “Woman’s  Work  in  Missions”;  “Are 
Woman’s  Missionary  Societies  Necessary  in  the 
Evangelical  Association?”;  “The  Relation  of  Mis¬ 
sions  to  Church  Routine”.  I  also  have  several  ad¬ 
dresses  she  delivered  as  president  of  the  East  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Conference  Branch. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  contribution  she 
made  to  the  literature  of  the  church  was  a  paper 
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on  '‘Reminiscences  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Evangelical  Church”.  This  was  writ¬ 
ten  twenty-five  years  after  she  wrote  that  paper  on 
“The  Women  in  China”.  At  various  times  she  held 
the  offices  of  Vice-President  and  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  General  Society,  also  President 
of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Conference  Bran^  and 
President  of  the  Harrisburg  local  auxiliary.  This 
seemed  very  much  public  work  for  one  as  modest 
and  as  retiring  and  as  self-effacing  as  Mother  but 
she  just  quietly  tried  to  do  what  was  required  of 
her.  She  was  always  ready  to  render  any  service 
she  could  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

For  the  twelve  years  my  Father  served  as 
Bishop  he  was  compelled  to  spend  much  time  away 
from  home,  and  she  felt  the  responsibility  of  the 
family  to  be  almost  too  great  for  her.  But  one  by 
one  the  children  began  to  take  the  responsibilities 
and  also  to  take  care  of  her. 

Her  husband  was  devoted  to  her  and  I  have  in 
my  possession  letters  that  he  wrote  to  her  on  the 
anniversaries  of  their  wedding  day.  Because  they 
seem  to  us  so  beautiful  we  will  share  two  or  three 
of  them  with  you: 

August  31,  1877. 

To  my  Dear  Wife. 

I  still  deem  you  as  worthy  to  receive  fine  let¬ 
ters  from  me  as  when  I  gave  you  my  heart  and 
hand  just  seven  years  ago  on  August  2nd. 

“Seven  years  ago,  past  and  gone  the  sacred 
number. 

How  quickly  and  yet  how  sweetly  they  have 
flown. 
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Ere  seven  more,  in  the  silent  tomb  we  both 
may  slumber 

And  our  happy  spirits  gone  to  hover  round  the 
throne. 

“Three  tender  Olive  Plants  in  our  little  circle 
grow, 

Where  peace,  love  and  union  ever  flow. 

How  good  the  Lord  has  been  to  trust  them  to 
our  care 

Oh!  to  lead  them  right  should  be  our  daily 
prayer. 

“Then  let  that  flame  of  love  so  sweet, 

Which  made  our  hearts  together  flow, 

Be  fanned  afresh  as  on  we  go 

’Til  round  the  throne  above  we  meet. 

How  fast  the  time  is  passing,  and  yet  I  dread 
not  to  pass  it  in  this  way  when  I  remember  that 
together  we  grow  old.  May  God  preserve  and 
keep  us  a  happy  family  until  He  sees  fit  to  call  us 
home. 

Your  ever  true  Husband, 

W.  M.  Stanford. 

*  *  * 

July  26,  1885. 

To  Mv  dear  and  ever  faithful  Wife, 

My  bosom  companion  in  life ’s  way,  I  am  re¬ 
minded  that  next  Sunday,  one  week  from  today, 
will  mark  the  fifteenth  milepost  on  our  married 
journey.  Can  it  be  that  fifteen  years  we  have 
shared  the  cup  of  life  together,  and  yet  it  seems 
but  a  passing  day  since  you  curled  your  locks  as  a 
spritely  maiden  in  anticipation  of  a  six  foot  visitor 
whom  you  delighted  to  meet,  and  may  I  say  em¬ 
brace?  The  sweet  delights  of  courtship’s  hours 
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break  in  upon  my  vision  as  our  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  draws  near.  The  spirit  of  those  two  hearts 
were  ever  genial  and  naught  but  union  could  satis¬ 
fy  them.  1  love  to  think  of  those  days  when  you 
and  I  were  young.  That  first  kiss  was  actually  a 
plight  of  faith  and  trust.  A  brief  retrospect  shows 
a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  joy  and  tears. 

The  consequences  of  a  congenial  union  have  come 
to  us  in  the  five  buds  of  promise  that  have  grown 
on  our  family  tree.  That  baby  Blanche,  I  can  still 
hear  her  ‘College  prattle’;  then  came  the  others, 
one  by  one,  Vincent,  Roy,  Zella,  and  Laura.  What 
a  bouquet  of  human  flowers  they  are.  Oh,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  train  them  all  for  the  skies.  What  a 
joy  to  us  in  the  ‘Sweet  bye  and  bye’  if  they  shine 
like  stars  and  set  like  diamonds  in  our  crowns. 

I  am  certain  today  that  we  have  not  been 
grateful  enough  for  what  we  have  enjoyed.  I  often 
tremble  to  see  life’s  precious  hours  fast  slipping 
away  and  how  little  I  have  accomplished.  Your 
place  in  our  humble  home  is  a  sort  of  treadmill,  the 
same  round  of  work  from  day  to  dav,  but  I  wish 
to  do  you  the  honor  of  expressing  to  you  my  full 
appreciation  of  all  your  kitchen  toil  and  how  large 
a  place  a  devoted  and  faithful  wife  and  fifteen 
years  of  travel  together  have  given  you.  They  have 
but  riveted  deeper  and  stronger  the  ties  that  make 
us  one. 

Your  husband  as  ever, 

W.  M.  Stanford. 

*  *  *  ❖ 

(A  Birthday  Message) 

My  Beloved  Life  Companion: 

This  is  in  sweet  memory  of  vour  advent  into 
this  world  just  68  years  ago. 

Your  faithful  lover, 

W.  M.  Stanford. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Mother’s  replies  to  these  letters  were  short 
but  satisfying,  appreciative  and  full  of  stories 
about  the  children:  “Vincent  had  ivy  poison  very 
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badly,  head  swollen  to  twice  its  normal  size”;  “The 
baby,  Zella,  had  dug  a  large  hole  in  the  plaster  in 
Aunt  Sarah’s  living  room”;  “Blanche  had  gotten 
fast  in  a  nail  keg  and  could  not  be  pulled  out  with¬ 
out  injury,  so  had  to  be  sawed  out”;  “But,  oh,  my 
dear,  language  cannot  express  the  joy  in  my  heart 
while  reading  the  lines  dedicated  to  me  on  our  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary.” 

No  one  could  have  been  less  selfish  or  more 
self-effacing  than  Mother.  She  was  uncomplain¬ 
ing  in  meeting  the  hardships  of  life.  She  gave  of 
herself  all  that  she  had  to  give,  physically  in  labours 
abundant,  materially,  sharing  what  she  had  to  the 
point  of  real  self-denial,  spiritually,  constantly  liv¬ 
ing  her  true  Christian  Faith. 

Not  only  her  children  but  her  grandchildren 
“arise  up  and  call  her  blessed”  and  we  have  many 
letters  to  show  that  “her  husband  also,  and  he 
praiseth  her”. 

Mrs.  Rose  Weimer  Stanford  died  on  October 
27,  1919,  in  the  Polyclinic  Hospital,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  Her  death  was 
due  to  a  broken  hip  caused  by  a  fall.  Bishop  Stan¬ 
ford  died  in  Harrisburg  on  April  8,  1923. 

Rose  Anna  Weimer  s  Family 
April  1,  1934 

Rose  Anna  Weimer,  Born  March  3,  1845;  died 

October  27,  1919,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Wesley  Methias  Stanford,  Born  March  15,  1846,  at 

Rockland,  Pa.;  died  April  8,  1923. 

(Married  August  2,  1870) 
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Their  Children 

1.  Orpha  Blanche  Stanford,  Born  April  26,  1871, 

Beach  City,  Ohio.  Married  to 
Frank  Stichter  Becker,  May  22,  1895. 

2.  Vincent  Weimer  Stanford,  Born  December  17, 

1872,  Franklin,  Pa.  Married  to 
E.  May  Weist,  March  13,  1895. 

3.  Abram  LeRoy  Stanford,  Born  November  27, 

1875,  Homeworth,  Ohio.  Married  to 
Mary  Hart,  June  18,  1895. 

4.  Zell  Corinne  Stanford,  Born  June  20,  1879, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Unmarried. 

5.  Laura  Evans  Stanford,  Born  October  2,  1881. 

Married  to 

William  Schrofield  Gorsuch,  June  30,  1908. 

6.  Grace  Marie  Stanford,  Born  September  8,  1887, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Married  to 
Claude  Wellington  Batdorf,  May  14,  1913. 

Grandchildren  and  Great-Grandchildren 

Children  of  Blanche  and  Frank  Becker: 

Frank  Stanford  Becker,  Jr.,  Born  August  29, 
1897,  Lebanon,  Pa.  Married  to 
Vivian  Whittaker,  June  16,  1920. 
Great-Grandchildren: 

Elma  Becker,  Born  October  9,  1922. 
Frank  S.  Becker,  3rd,  Born  December  26, 
1926. 

John  Goodheart  Becker,  Born  May  30,  1905. 
Unmarried. 
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Children  of  Vincent  and  May  Stanford: 

Fern  Elizabeth  Stanford,  Born  December  18, 

1900.  Married  to 

Willard  Clayton  Miller,  June  24,  1926. 

Vincent  Orwig  Stanford,  Born  November  21, 
1903.  Married  to 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Bricker,  September  9,  1926. 
Great-Grandchildren: 

Joanne  Ruth  Stanford,  Born  August  17, 
1928. 

Marian  Elizabeth  Stanford,  Born  January 
20,  1932. 

Richard  Weimer  Stanford,  Born  May  30,  1907. 
Married  to 

Ethel  Marie  Meyers  November  29,  1930. 
Great-Grandchildren : 

Richard  L.  Stanford,  Born  April  23,  1932. 

Joan  Marie  Stanford,  Born  April  26,  1933. 

*  *  *  * 

Children  of  Roy  and  Mary  Stanford: 

Samuel  Roger  Stanford,  Born  January  22, 
1897;  died  May  27,  1901. 

Wesley  LeRoy  Stanford,  Born  January  29, 

1901.  Married  to 

Stella  Katherine  Leman,  November  17,  1925. 
Rosezell  Elizabeth  Stanford,  Born  December 
25,  1904.  Unmarried. 

*  *  He  He 

Children  of  Grace  and  Claude  Batdorf: 

Claude  Wellington  Batdorf,  Born  May  28, 
1915;  died  June  20,  1915. 

Irvin  Wesley  Batdorf,  Born  September  30,  1917. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Uriah  Weimer 

By  Orpha  Weimer  Lawrence 

Father  and  Mother  went  to  Oden,  Indiana,  to 
live  after  they  were  married.  Father,  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  took  his  army  money,  $400.00,  and  bought 


Uriah  Weimer 

(1847-1889) 
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a  team  of  driving  horses  and  a  wagon,  and  he  and 
Henry  Sherman  and  George  Reed  drove  through. 
Mother  went  on  the  train  with  John  Young  and 
wife.  They  lived  there  only  a  year  and  returned. 
Their  first  child  is  buried  in  Indiana. 

Mother  will  be  82  on  August  20,  1933.  She  and 
brother  Milo  live  on  eight  acres  of  the  Gabriel 
Weimer  homestead,  Father  took  his  share  in  land 
and  built  a  house  on  it. 

Cloyd  is  a  farmer,  or  rather,  a  huckster,  as  he 
raises  berries  and  vegetables  to  sell.  His  wife  is 
dead  and  he  does  most  of  his  own  housekeeping. 

I  am  trying  to  be  a  housekeeper  at  present.  I 
was  a  piano  teacher  before  I  married;  taught  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  until  I  was  twenty-nine  and  got 
married.  I  was  born  five  months  after  Father’s 
death  and  never  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

Father  was  twice  a  soldier.  He  went  out  first 
in  Co.  K,  163rd  Regiment.  Afterward  in  Co.  C, 
January  10,  1865,  in  the  184th  O.  V.  I.  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Family  Record 

Uriah  Weimer,  born  May  25,  1847;  died  April 
8,  1889,  aged  42  years. 

Massalena  Weimer,  daughter  of  William  and 
Harriet  Burris,  born  Aug.  20,  1851,  near  Winfield, 
Ohio,  died  October  16,  1933,  aged  82  years,  1  month 
and  26  days. 

Uriah  Weimer  and  Massalena  Burris  were 
married  August  16,  1867. 
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They  had  seven  children. 

1.  Infant  son,  born  August  7,  1868,  died  same 

day. 

2.  Oda  Alleta,  born  May  9,  1873;  died  Novem¬ 

ber  27,  1874. 

3.  Cloyd  Adison,  Beach  City,  Ohio,  born  Oc¬ 

tober  7,  1870. 

Children:  Dale,  Billy  and  Donald. 

Donald  was  born  Sept.  19,  1919;  died  May 
9,  1920. 

4.  Ora  Etta  Weimer  Cooper,  born  November 

3,  1875;  died  Nov.  16,  1902. 

5.  Olive  Stella  Weimer  Dreher,  born  Nov.  5, 

1878;  died  April  27,  1930. 

Children: 

Anna  Berdella  Dreher  Fretz,  Dundee,  Ohio, 
born  June  3,  1898. 

Ora  Grace  Dreher,  Canton,  Ohio,  born  Feb. 
7,  1900. 

Lester  Jacob  Dreher,  Massillon,  Ohio,  born 
March  13,  1902. 

Iva  Massalena  Dreher  Walters,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  born  Feb.  5,  1904. 

Philip  Uriah  Dreher,  Prescott,  Iowa,  born 
May  26,  1906. 

Children:  Leland  Lowell  Dreher,  born 
Aug.  10,  1930. 

Russel  Weldon  Dreher,  Beach  City,  Ohio, 
born  Oct.  30,  1909. 

Milo  Ray  Weimer,  Beach  City,  Ohio,  born 
July  9,  1881. 
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7.  Orpha  Nola  Weimer  Lawrence,  Navarre, 
Ohio,  born  Sept.  20,  1889. 

Children: 

William  Herald,  born  July  21,  1921. 
Shirley  Virlee,  born  Oct.  5,  1928,  died  Oct. 
8,  1928. 

Glen  Arden,  born  April  13,  1931. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


Mary  Catherine  Weimer 

Obituary  from  Port  Townsend ,  Washington, 

newspaper 

DIED — At  the  residence  of  Henry  Bash,  Esq.,  in 
this  city,  on  Thursday  night,  Nov.  3,  1887,  of  con- 
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sumption,  Miss  Mary  Catherine  Weimer,  aged  35 
years. 

“Aunt  Kate,”  as  she  was  lovingly  called,  was 
a  grand  exemplification  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
Christian  faith.  She  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time, 
and,  knowing  that  her  end  was  approaching,  had 
bid  farewell  to  weeping  friends  with  perfect  and 
sweet  resignation,  and  had  given  minutest  instruc¬ 
tions  for  her  funeral.  She  died  happy  and  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  her  faith.  Kind  friends  had,  at  her  request, 
during  the  last  few  days  of  her  existence,  repeated¬ 
ly  sung  such  hymns  as  “Asleep  in  Jesus,”  “I  Shall 
be  Satisfied,”  etc.  She  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Susan 
Bash,  wife  of  Henry  Bash,  and  was  born  in  Stark 
County,  Ohio.  She  had  lived  in  Cleveland  for 
many  years,  where  she  was  connected  with  an  art 
association.  Her  memory  will  exist  as  a  sweet 
reminiscence,  the  fragrance  of  which  will  be  an  in¬ 
centive  to  nobler  thoughts  among  the  friends  left 
behind.  Her  exhortation,  “Meet  me  in  Heaven,” 
will  be  remembered  as  a  benediction. 

From  an  Ohio  Newspaper 

Died  in  Port  Townsend  on  Puget  Sound, 
Washington  Territory,  at  the  residence  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Henry  Bash,  Miss  Catherine  Wei¬ 
mer. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  daughter  of 
Gabriel  and  Elizabeth  Weimer  and  was  born  on 
the  30th  of  January,  1850,  on  the  old  homestead, 
where  F.  P.  Conrad  now  lives. 

When  quite  young  she  displayed  a  talent  to 
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draw  and  paint  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
one  of  her  teachers,  who  bought  her  a  box  of  paint 
and  brush,  which  she  highly  prized  and  of  which 
she  made  good  use.  But  not  having  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  home  to  develop  the  faculty  of  painting, 
she  turned  her  attention  to  teaching  school,  which 
she  followed  for  a  number  of  years  with  success. 
Being  of  a  rather  delicate  constitution,  she  found 
teaching  very  trying  to  her  nervous  system  and 
hearing  that  there  was  an  art  department  attached 
to  Mt.  Union  College,  she  at  once  entered  it  and 
spent  several  terms  there.  From  there  she  went 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  she  studied  under  a 
teacher  of  fine  ability  from  New  York  City.  Some 
five  years  ago  she  entered  the  Fine  Art  and  De¬ 
signing  School  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  she  made 
great  progress  in  the  art.  She  made  portrait 
painting  a  specialty  and  in  which  she  excelled. 
Probably  her  best  efforts  in  oil  painting  of  a  public 
nature  is  the  life-size  portrait  of  Bishop  Otterbein, 
founder  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  which  she 
painted  for  the  ministers  of  the  Muskingum  Con¬ 
ference,  and  by  them  presented  to  the  Union  Bib¬ 
lical  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  it  is  on  ex¬ 
hibition;  and  also  the  one  owned  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Getty,  of  Beach  City,  a  temperance  picture,  repre¬ 
senting  Francis  Murphy,  life-size,  with  an  uplifted 
club  in  his  hands  in  the  act  of  striking  down  a 

hideous  reptile  monster  with  many  heads,  of  a 
drinking  man  from  youth  up  to  the  last  stages  of 
a  drunkard.  When  Francis  Murphy  lectured  in 
Cleveland  two  years  ago,  he  met  and  was  intro- 
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duced  to  Miss  Weimer,  whom  he  greeted  warmly 
and  remarked:  “Are  you  indeed  the  lady  who 
painted  that  wonderful  picture?  God  bless  you.” 

Two  years  ago  this  winter,  having  an  unusual 
amount  of  work  to  do  in  a  limited  time,  she  con¬ 
fined  herself  too  closely  to  her  work,  by  which  she 
contracted  a  severe  cold  which  settled  upon  her 
lungs  and  kept  her  an  invalid  for  months  and  never 
afterward  recovered  her  usual  health.  This  fall, 
a  year  ago,  by  the  advice  of  her  many  friends,  she 
was  induced  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  with 
the  hope  of  fully  regaining  her  health.  She,  there¬ 
fore,  went  to  Port  Townsend,  on  Puget  Sound,  W. 
T.,  but  in  time  did  not  find  that  relief  as  was  ex¬ 
pected.  Her  physicians  there  said  she  had  delayed 
her  coming  too  long  and  never  would  recover. 

In  the  winter  of  1866,  at  a  great  religious 
awakening  at  the  Weimer  Church,  conducted  by 
Rev.  B.  F.  Booth,  she  with  many  others  joined  the 
United  Brethren  Church  and  ever  after  lived  a 
consistent  Christian  life. 

On  the  1st  of  August  last  she  was  confined  to 
her  bed  from  which  she  never  arose  and  for  three 
months  was  she  thus  confined  with  suffering,  yet 
trusting  in  the  Lord  and  longing  at  times  to  be  with 
her  mother  and  kindred  in  the  East,  and  as  she 
drew  near  death’s  door  and  on  the  same  day  she 
died,  she  spoke  feelingly  to  those  by  her  side  nam¬ 
ing  each  one  and  requesting  each  to  be  good  and 
meet  her  in  Heaven.  Then  she  remembered  her 
old  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  nieces,  nephews,  and 
others  and  said  they  all  should  be  good  and  meet 
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her  in  Heaven.  A  few  hours  before  she  died  she 
had  a  vision  of  Heaven  and  described  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  after  singing  by  those  present,  she  re¬ 
marked  she  now  saw  Jesus.  Then  she  slept  awhile 
and  upon  awakening,  to  an  attendant  she  said  she 
was  cold,  when  a  warmed  shawl  was  placed  over 
her  arms  and  shoulders,  after  which  she  remarked, 
“Oh!  how  nice” — “now  let  me  sleep,”  and  a  few 
moments  later,  at  6:  30  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  of  November,  she  breathed  her  last  without  a 
struggle.  Short  services  were  held  at  the  house. 
On  the  5th  she  was  laid  away  on  the  bluffs  of  Puget 
Sound,  in  sight  of  majestic  mountains  and  the  grand 
old  ocean,  there  to  rest  peacefully  until  the  last 
great  day.  She  requested  that  memorial  services 
should  be  preached  at  home.  Her  request  was 
granted  and  on  the  24th  inst.,  at  ten  o’clock  A.  M., 
in  the  U.  B.  Church,  Beach  City,  Rev.  B.  F.  Booth, 
D.  D.,  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  conducted  a  very  impres¬ 
sive  service  befitting  the  occasion,  the  choir  ren¬ 
dering  with  marked  and  feeling  success  several 
hymns  she  had  selected  for  the  occasion,  viz., 
“Asleep  in  Jesus,”  “I  Shall  be  Satisfied,”  “Beauti¬ 
ful  Valley  of  Eden.” 

A  number  of  beautiful  floral  designs  consisting 
of  wreaths,  crosses,  anchor  and  easel,  taken  from 
the  casket,  which  was  covered  by  flowers,  present¬ 
ed  by  kind  friends  at  her  burial,  were  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  to  her  mother  and  were  placed  on  exhibition 
at  the  church.  They  came  by  way  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  R.  R.  and  were  in  a  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XX 


Solomon  Weimer 

1852-1926 

By  Ethel  Weimer 

When  Mrs.  Potts  asked  me  to  write  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  my  father,  I  hesitated,  know¬ 
ing  what  a  task  it  would  be  to  boil  down  material 
enough  to  fill  volumes  into  the  compass  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  words  or  so.  Some  day  I  hope  to  write  the 
fuller  account. 

Mrs.  Potts  referred  to  father,  however,  as  “the 
darling  of  the  whole  relationship”  and  I  just  had 
to  consent.  I  hope  you  will  all  forgive  my  seeming 
lack  of  modesty  in  thus  quoting  Mrs.  Potts,  but  I 
believe  her  statement  to  be  true.  There  were  many 
darlings  in  the  relationship,  but  father,  as  you 
know,  was  the  youngest  of  the  eighteen  children  in 
the  immediate  family,  and  absolutely  unspoiled! 

There  are  many  stories  still  told  of  little  “Sol- 
lie’s”  babyhood.  There  is  the  straw  hat  one  which 
Aunt  Sarah  Shisler  liked  to  tell.  It  seems  that 
there  was  not  much  brim  left  to  the  little  fellow’s 
hat  and  a  very  holey  crown.  My  father — I  judge 
he  was  about  three — pulled  what  was  left  of  the 
hat  over  his  eyes  and  exclaimed  in  triumph,  “I  can 
see  s’rue  it!”  Perhaps  this  was  an  early  indication 
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of  the  optimism  which  did  not  desert  him  until  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Another  story  is  about  the  guineafowl  which 
had  been  injured  in  some  way.  Little  Sollie  had 
heard  some  member  of  the  family  say  that  a  suf¬ 
fering  animal  should  always  be  put  out  of  its  mis¬ 
ery.  So  he  caught  the  bird  and  very  bunglingly, 
I  am  afraid,  chopped  its  head  off.  All  his  life  fath¬ 
er  fearlessly  and  without  delay  did  the  hard  jobs 
which  had  to  be  done. 

I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  he  and  his 
many  brothers  and  sisters  did  not  quarrel — not  as 
much,  he  said,  as  my  sister  and  I  did.  And  I  am 
certain  that  Ruth’s  and  my  score  was  no  worse 
than  the  average.  Each  child  had  his  own  bag  of 
nuts  in  the  garret  and  no  one  would  think  of  taking 
a  single  nut  from  another’s  “poke”.  Such  early 
training  in  scrupulous  honesty  in  smallest  details 
was  to  follow  father  through  life.  He  inculcated 
such  principles  in  the  many  thousands  of  pupils  in 
his  training. 

One  of  father’s  boyhood  chores  was  to  keep 
the  wood  box  filled.  Once  he  almost  chopped  off 
Aunt  Katie’s  fingers  when  she  was  gathering  chips 
too  near  his  axe.  The  fingers  received  the  right 
kind  of  attention  and  grew  on  again. 

School  days  passed  happily  in  the  little  dis¬ 
trict  school.  I  have  often  heard  father  speak  of  the 
inspiring  teaching  of  Uncle  Peter  Shisler.  He  was 
of  a  calm  philosophical  type — a  splendid  influence 
on  his  young  pupils.  I  believe  it  was  at  about  this 
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time  that  the  famous  McGuffey  Readers  first  made 
their  appearance. 

At  the  earliest  possible  age  father  had  passed 
the  county  teachers’  examinations  and  begun 
teaching  where  there  was  a  chance.  He  would  ride 
miles  on  horseback  with  his  big  grey  army  blanket 
wrapped  about  him.  Blankets  for  men  were  more 
fashionable  than  overcoats  then.  We  had  this  one 
until  a  few  years  ago  when  mother  gave  it  to  Ida, 
our  Dutch  laundress  for  a  steamer  robe.  Ida  was 
going  to  Holland  to  visit  her  parents. 

One  time — I  remember  father’s  telling  it — he 
rode  home  from  school  terribly  ill — a  high  fever 
and  an  upset  stomach.  It  was  winter  and  very  cold, 
and  he  threw  himself  on  the  woodbox  back  of  the 
stove.  Grandmother  Weimer  put  him  to  bed  and 
called  the  doctor  who  gave  him  some  medicine  and 
said  he  should  drink  very  little  water.  But  father 
was  very  thirsty  and,  as  soon  as  the  doctor  had 
gone,  he  got  up  and  drank  almost  the  whole  of  a 
large  pitcher  of  water  which  was  standing  on  a 
table  near  the  bed.  Very  soon  he  was  broken  out 
all  over  with  an  unusually  vigorous  case  of  measles. 
His  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete. 

Then  came  college.  Father  had  saved  some 
money  and  Uncle  Orlando  loaned  him  the  rest.  Ot- 
terbein  was  the  school  of  his  choice.  The  other 
day,  in  an  old  Greek  book,  I  found  his  report.  His 
work  was  excellent.  They  were  very  much  in 
earnest,  those  Otterbein  students.  The  girls,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  all  bobbed  their  hair  so  they  would  have 
more  time  for  their  Latin  and  Greek.  Libbie  Ar- 
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ford  Maclin,  and  Mary  Huddleston  Jamison  were 
in  college  with  father.  I  have  heard  them  tell  of 
those  happy  days. 

Father  was  rather  planning  to  be  a  journalist 
and  he  would  have  made  a  good  one  for  he  wrote 
with  a  flowing  pen  and  at  times  quite  brilliantly. 
Occasionally  he  amused  himself  writing  semi- 
humorous  narrative  poetry.  He  had  a  correct  sense 
of  rhythm  and  rhyme  and  always  had  something  to 
say.  If  he  had  taken  his  versifying  seriously,  he 
might  have  become  something  of  a  poet.  All 
through  his  life  his  correspondence  was  large. 
Hardly  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  write  a  note  of 
congratulation  or  condolence.  He  exchanged  let¬ 
ters  weekly  with  his  brother  Frank.  And  what 
lovely  letters  Uncle  Frank  used  to  write!  We  chil¬ 
dren  used  to  look  forward  to  his  letters — they  were 
so  newsy,  and  so  full  of  interesting  details  about 
birds  and  cherry  trees  and  flowers. 

He  went  in  for  oratory  too  at  college,  through 
the  Philomathean  Club.  I  hope  that  club  is  still  in 
existence.  Speaking  in  public  was  always  easy  for 
father  and  there  were  many  opportunities  for  this 
in  connection  with  his  school,  the  church,  and  the 
community.  Once  I  remember  telling  him  that  a 
prayer  he  made  in  prayer  meeting  was  beautiful. 
I  also  remember  the  sharp  reproof,  “But  one  should 
not  talk  that  way  about  prayer!”  Once  not  very 
long  ago  by  an  ardent  speech  he  prevented  the 
Cleveland  Heights  City  Council  from  converting  a 
lovely  brook  with  steep  wooded  banks  into  a  real 
estate  allotment. 
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Several  terms  were  spent  at  Mount  Union  Col¬ 
lege  where  he  shared  a  room  with  Uncle  Wesley 
Stanford  who  had  shortly  before  married  Aunt 
Rose,  father’s  oldest  full  sister.  I  have  heard  him 
tell  how  the  two  of  them  would  get  up  at  five  in 
the  morning  to  study  their  Greek.  In  order  to 
save  money  they  lived  mainly  on  cornmeal  mush 
and  milk. 

In  1878  or  1879  father  was  graduated  from  Ot- 
terbein.  He  was  awarded  an  M.  A.  degree  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  A.  B.  After  that  for  several  terms  he 
taught  in  an  academy,  of  which  I  do  not  know  the 
location,  and  then  became  superintendent  of  the 
Navarre  schools.  He  reorganized  the  system  com¬ 
pletely  grading  the  schools  and  making  them  up  to 
date  in  every  way.  Just  the  other  day  I  found  a 
copy  of  the  voluminous  annual  report  he  had  pre¬ 
pared. 

Some  years  ago,  perhaps  in  1910,  there  was  a 
reunion  which  father  and  I  attended  at  Navarre. 
Many  of  the  old  boys  and  girls  were  there!  Anna 
Luke,  Will  Bennett,  Lizzie  Coral,  Anna  Diedler 
among  them.  It  was  a  delightful  evening  of  remi¬ 
niscence. 

In  1881,  on  the  twenty-third  of  June,  father 
married  my  mother,  Katherine  Elizabeth  Diedler, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Eva  Diedler,  also  of  Na¬ 
varre.  The  newly  married  couple  went  to  live  in 
the  little  red  brick  Siffert  house.  I  have  often 
heard  mother  and  father  talk  of  their  fine  garden 
back  of  the  house,  asparagus,  sweet  corn,  potatoes, 
and  everything  else.  Mother  was  the  type  of  worn- 
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an  father  most  admired,  refined,  gentle,  quiet,  a 
perfect  home-maker. 

While  father  was  still  superintendent  in  NaL 
varre,  he  happened!  one  day  to  be  teaching  a  mathe¬ 
matics  class  when  M.  S.  Campbell,  principal  of 
Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  visited  the  school. 
Mr.  Campbell,  it  seems,  had  been  on  his  way  to 
Columbus  but  for  some  reason  the  train  was  de- 

•  •  Jt 

layed  at  Navarre,  and,  good  schoolman  that  he  was, 
he  saw  a  chance  to  visit  a  school.  He  liked  father’s 
work  so  much  that  he  at  once  engaged  him  to  teach 
mathematics  at  Central  High  School  the  next  year. 
On  such  slight  accidents  do  destinies  depend!  This 
was  a  great  promotion  because  Central  High  School 
was  quite  famous  being  the  first  free  high  school 
west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Father  remained  at  Central  for  twenty-three 
years  as  head  of  the  mathematics  department  and 
then  assistant  principal.  In  1909  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  establish  a  high  school  of  commerce  and 
become  its  principal.  Before  beginning  work  on 
this  new  type  of  school,  father  visited  commercial 
schools  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  had  been 
to  Europe  once  before  in  1902  as  one  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  a  party  of  Cleveland  teachers.  On  this 
last  trip  he  combined  business  with  pleasure. 

Father  was  principal  of  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  its  East  Side  branch  for  fifteen  years  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  having  reached  the  age  of 
seventy,  the  limit  of  teaching  service  according  to 
Ohio  laws,  he  resigned.  Volumes  might  be  writ¬ 
ten  about  father’s  experiences  during  these  years 
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of  his  greatest  achievement.  There  were  several 
large  banquets  and  receptions  in  father’s  honor  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement,  and  he  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  many  beautiful  gifts  from  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  graduates  of  the  school. 

It  seemed  too  bad  for  father  to  have  to  quit 
when  he  seemed  at  his  very  best  physically  and 
mentally,  but  his  time  had  been  extended  each 
year  for  the  last  five  years,  the  age  limit  for  prin¬ 
cipals  being  sixty-five. 

Father  was  rather  at  a  loss  at  first  without  his 
vigorous  school  life.  Of  course  he  still  had  his  Bible 
class  at  Epworth-Euclid  Church,  and  his  garden, 
but  there  was  need  of  something  more.  For  a  short 
time  he  worked  for  a  real  estate  firm  but  did  not 
find  the  work  to  his  liking. 

By  this  time  his  daughter,  Ruth,  had  married 
a  young  attorney,  I.  W.  Sharp,  of  the  Bulkley, 
Hauxhurst,  Inglis,  and  Sharp  firm  and  there  were 
two  fine  children,  Robert  and  Katherine.  Father 
was  delighted  with  his  grandchildren  and  they 
adored  him. 

The  real  estate  business  was  not  especially 
flourishing  in  1920  and  he  did  not  particularly  en¬ 
joy  the  work,  so,  when  State  Senator  George  Bend¬ 
er,  a  former  pupil  of  father’s  started  a  new  bank, 
The  Warranty  Savings  and  Loan  Company,  mainly 
to  make  father  secretary  and  to  give  him  employ¬ 
ment  more  suitable  to  his  powers,  he  accented. 
Father  was  secretary  of  this  small  but  very  good 
concern  until  shortly  before  his  final  illness.  He  en¬ 
joyed  this  work  because  many  of  his  former  pupils 
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became  depositors  and  he  often  got  to  see  them  and 
talk  with  them.  When  his  health  began  to  fail — 
he  had  a  heart  enlargement — the  bank  consolidated 
with  The  Citizen’s  Savings  Association,  one  of  the 
few  banks  to  remain  liquid  throughout  the  depres¬ 
sion. 

Father  was  optimistic  in  his  last  days,  never 
complaining.  Just  a  few  days  before  the  end  he 
told  us  not  to  worry,  that  he  would  come  out  all 
right.  He  loved  life  and  did  not  want  to  die.  Al¬ 
most  his  last  words  were,  “Well,  you  can’t  cross 
this  bridge  with  me.”  His  last  word  was,  “Mam¬ 
my!”  just  as  if  his  mother  had  come  to  receive  her 
little  Sollie. 

Father  and  mother  are  both  buried  on  a  knoll 
in  Lakeview  Cemetery,  mother  having  joined  him 
this  year,  February  20,  eight  years  almost  to  the 
day  after  his  death. 

I  shall  bring  this  very  incomplete  sketch  to  a 
close  with  the  editorial  about  father  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  of  February  18,  1926. 

SOLOMON  WEIMER 

1  ‘  Solomon  Weimer  left  an  impress  on  public 
school  education  in  Cleveland.  No  one  need  wish 
for  a  finer  encomium. 

“For  forty  years  he  gave  his  best  as  teacher 
and  principal  to  the  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls 
who  came  under  his  influence,  and  into  the  lives  of 
each  of  them  put  something  of  his  own  personality, 
his  high  idealism,  his  pioneering  spirit,  and  his 
Americanism.  If  each  of  these  former  pupils,  many 
of  whom  are  now  leaders  in  the  community,  could 
express  his  appreciation  of  ‘Sol’  Weimer,  the  chorus 
would  be  deafening.  Enough  that  the  notice  of  his 
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death  awakens  in  many  minds  the  remembrance  of 
what  Weimer ’s  teaching  and  example  meant  to 
them. 

‘‘Educational  ideals  have  gone  through  so  many 
changes  since  Mr.  Weimer  became  a  teacher  in 
1887,  and  for  some  of  them  he  was  in  no  small 
measure  responsible.  He  was  the  first  to  organize 
evening  classes  in  Cleveland,  an  innovation  now 
everywhere  accepted.  As  first  principal  of  the 
city ’s  first  commercial  high  school,  he  trod  where 
few  had  been  before  him. 

‘  ‘  So  the  veteran  teacher  lays  down  his  tasks. 

His  monument  consists  of  a  community’s  quickened 
appreciation  of  what  secondary  education,  intelli¬ 
gently  directed,  does  for  a  democracy.” 

Still,  eight  years  after  his  death,  hardly  a  day 
passes  that  someone  does  not  say  to  me,  “He  was 
more  than  a  father  to  me” — “He  was  always  so  re¬ 
assuring” — “He  was  the  one  man  I  could  trust.” 

All  this  goes  to  make  a  pretty  fine  legacy  for 
his  two  daughters  and  his  grandchildren. 

Ethel  Weimer, 
June,  1934. 

❖  *  *  * 

The  Weimer  Reunion — 1909 
Words  by  S.  Weimer.  Music  by  D.  S.  Weimer. 
Almost  one  hundred  years  ago 
Our  fathers  first  came  here, 

They  felled  the  trees  and  built  their  homes 
With  hearts  brim  full  of  cheer. 

Log  cabins  were  at  first  set  up 
Which  sheltered  from  the  cold, 

Then  public  schools  and  church  of  God 
In  turn  did  them  enfold. 

While  in  their  hearts  they  sang  the  song 
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Which  angels  love  to  hear: 

“Praise  God  frpm  Whom  all  blessings  flow,” 
Praise  .Him  and  doinot  fear. 

From  out  the  woods  and  tangled  brush 
Fine  farms  at  length  appeared; 

And  in  the  place  of  cabin  homes 
Big  houses  soon  were  reared. 

Bank  barns  displaced  the  “lean  to”  shacks 
All  filled  with  golden  grain. 

The  orchards  bore  their  luscious  fruit 
While  cattle  grazed  the  plain. 

Still  like  the  Cotter,  Burns  has  sung, 

When  evening  shades  descend, 

The  family  gathered  round  the  room 
While  prayers  to  God  ascend. 

Then  in  a  sweet  melodious  voice 
The  strains  of  hymns  were  heard — 

“Praise  God  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow,” 
Which  heart  and  soul  both  stirred. 

When  sorrow  came  to  these  brave  hearts, 
When  death  or  sickness  came, 

They  kissed  the  rod  that  smote  them  sore, 
Nor  cast  on  God  the  blame. 

They  bowed  the  head  in  silent  grief, 

They  knew  that  God  was  love, 

They  thanked  Him  for  his  tender  care, 

And  looked  for  help  above. 

But  in  their  grief  they  still  could  sing 
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In  notes  of  tenderness: 

“Praise  Him  above  ye  heavenly  host 
Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.” 

But  joy  and  peace  were  mostly  theirs, 

The  shadows  rarely  came, 

God’s  world  is  good,  He  loves  us  all, 

And  seldom  sends  us  pain. 

Large  fortune  came  to  none  of  us, 

Nor  want  of  food,  I  wist, 

The  dangers  of  excessive  wealth 
And  want  alike  we  missed. 

The  legacy  they  left  to  us 
Was  better  far  than  gold; 

They  taught  us  how  to  buy  the  truth 
That  never  could  be  sold. 

They’ve  gone  from  us,  our  fathers  all, 

And  left  us  here  below, 

But  in  our  hearts  we’ll  sing  the  song 
They  taught  us  long  ago: 

“Praise  God  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow. 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below, 

Praise  Him  above  ye  heavenly  host, 

Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.” 


DESCENDANTS  OF  DAVID  WEIMER 


1766-1842 
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OUR  ANCESTORS ,  WERE  THEY  LIKE  US? 

I  wish  for  a  magic  window 
Through  which  I  could  look  and  see, 

These,  our  ancestors  of  long  ago. 

Were  they  just  people,  like  me? 

Were  they  men  and  women 
With  twenty  four  hours  their  day? 

Did  they  live  and  love,  laugh  and  cry, 

In  just  our  human  way? 

Were  they  ever  discouraged 
And  say,  “It  can’t  be  done?” 

Their  task  seems  so  gigantic, 

Yet  in  the  end  they  won. 

And  they  gave  to  us  their  name 

And  the  tender  memory 

Of  all  they  did  and  all  they  were. 

But  were  they  just  people,  like  me? 

And  along  with  that  magic  window 
I  wish  for  a  magic  door, 

Which  I  could  open  and  meet  them. 

Perhaps  then  I  could  learn  more 
Of  their  boundless  strength  and  courage 
With  which  they  were  richly  endowed. 

The  source  of  which  was  their  faith, 

Their  beautiful  love  for  their  God. 

And  although  we  cannot  believe  it, 

Or  understand  or  see, 

How  they  could  have  been  just  people, 
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People  like  you  and  me. 

Let  us  strive  in  our  everyday  living 
To  be  worthy  of  this,  their  name. 

Whether  or  not  they  were  people  like  us, 

Let  us  try  to  be  people  like  them. 

Helen  Weimer. 
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David  Weimer  Homestead 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


The  David  Weimer  Homestead 

Donegal,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

By  Florence  M.  Weimer 

Since  I  am  a  Weimer  only  by  marriage,  it  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  Weimers 
in  glowing  terms  such  as  they  deserve.  My  hus¬ 
band,  Mr.  Hubbs  Weimer,  and  I  were  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  people  at  the  Weimer  reunion, 
August  5,  1934,  at  Beach  City,  Ohio,  and  he  re¬ 
marked  that  they  were  very  intelligent. 

How  he  would  have  enjoyed  writing  a  chapter 
for  the  Weimer  History  if  he  had  been  living,  and 
what  a  personal  touch  he  could  have  given  it  since 
he  was  born  in  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Weimers! 

Traveling  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway  fifty  miles  east  to  Ligonier,  a  summer  re¬ 
sort  in  the  mountains,  and,  then  turning  south  on 
a  good  concrete  road  that  leads  to  the  small  town 
of  Donegal,  twelve  miles  away,  we  come  to  a  farm, 
just  a  mile  before  reaching  the  town,  that  is  known 
to  the  present  generation  as  the  “old  Weimer 
Farm.” 

It  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  Ligonier  Valley, 
which  is  hedged  in  between  the  Chestnut  and 

Laurel  Ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  is 
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in  Westmoreland  County  which  adjoins  both  Som¬ 
erset  and  Fayette  Counties.  This  valley  and  the 
mountains  are  in  a  scenic  region  of  great  natural 
beauty,  frequented  by  tourists  and  vacationists  in 
the  summer  at  the  resorts,  country  clubs,  cottages 
and  camps. 

The  Weimer  Farm  is  hilly,  lying  next  Chest¬ 
nut  Ridge,  and  originally  consisted  of  about  four 
hundred  acres,  but  it  is  now  subdivided  and  owned 
by  several  different  people.  The  concrete  highway 
runs  through  a  small  part  of  the  farm  and  the 
brick  house  sets  back  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  this  thoroughfare.  The  brick  house  is  in  bad 
repair  and  all  outbuildings  have  been  allowed  to 
decay.  The  farm  was  disposed  of  by  William  H. 
Weimer  in  April,  1896,  and  he,  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  at  home,  the  others  having  gone  to 
town  or  city,  bought  a  home  in  Donegal,  to  which 
he  retired. 

To  this  land  in  Donegal  Township,  now  known 
as  the  Weimer  Farm,  came  David  Weimer,  a  son 
of  the  John  Weimer  who  came  from  Germany 
in  1760  to  Somerset  County  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  and  later  moved  to  Fayette  County.  David 
came  from  Somerset  County  direct  to  the  land 
granted  him  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  built 
a  log  house.  One  record  says  he  came  about  1801 
and  from  another  source  it  is  claimed  that  he  ar¬ 
rived  as  early  as  1790,  because  General  George 
Washington,  as  he  traveled  through  this  section  of 
country  in  1794  with  a  small  army  to  quell  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Pittsburgh,  borrowed  a 
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team  of  horses  from  him  and  returned  them  three 
weeks  later.  David  Weimer  also  served  in  the 
War  of  1812.  He  was  born  in  1766  and  died  in 
1842  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  He  is  buried 
in  the  Porch  Cemetery  which  is  near  the  farm. 

John  Weimer,  son  of  the  above  David  Weimer, 
received  the  farm  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
built  the  brick  house  in  1857.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Militia  and  a  member  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Brethren  Church.  His  brothers,  Henry  Wei¬ 
mer  and  David  Weimer,  went  to  Stark  County, 
Ohio,  in  their  youth  and  settled  there.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  Captain  John  Weimer  were  David,  George, 
Mary,  John,  Elizabeth,  William  Harrison,  Susan 
and  Rebecca. 

When  Captain  John  Weimer  died  in  1859  in 
his  sixtieth  year,  being  born  in  1799,  the  farm  was 
held  by  his  wife  till  her  death  in  1866  when  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Captain  John’s  two  sons,  John 
and  William  Harrison.  They  worked  the  farm  to¬ 
gether  for  ten  years,  when  John  went  to  Ohio 
where  he  married  Margaret  Bell  and  later  moved 
to  Indiana.  The  farm  was  now  in  the  possession 
of  William  Harrison  Weimer.  Captain  John  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Rebecca  Porch,  are  also  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  Porch  Cemetery. 

William  Harrison  Weimer  was  born  in  1836 
and  died  in  1907.  He  was  a  cabinet  maker  and 
farmer,  and  an  active  figure  in  Pennsylvania  life, 
particularly  in  politics.  He  married  Harriet  Put¬ 
man  in  1860,  she  dying  in  1915.  They  are  buried 
in  the  Methodist  Church  Cemetery  at  Donegal. 
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Porch  Cemetery 
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The  eight  children  of  this  marriage,  all  of  whom 
represent  the  highest  type  of  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  are  as  follows: 

Lucetta  Weimer  was  born  March  17,  1861.  She 
married  Ephriam  Horner  and  died  in  1890,  leaving 
five  children,  four  of  whom  are  still  living:  Mrs. 
Grant  W.  Ober,  Mrs.  Lloyd  W.  Blackburn,  Myers 
Horner,  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Saylor.  The  Ralph  Say¬ 
lors  own  and  live  on  a  fine  farm  adjoining  the 
Weimer  Farm. 

Reverend  Morrison  Weimer  was  born  January 
17,  1863.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Anna  Re¬ 
becca  Reed  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  live  in  Rio  Hon¬ 
do,  Texas,  in  the  beautiful  Rio  Grande  Valley.  He 
graduated  from  Lebanon  Valley  College,  in  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  and  later  from  Yale  University 
in  1890.  He  served  a  highly  successful  ministry  in 
Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  New  Mexico,  and  he  was 
President  of  Rogers  Academy  in  Arkansas  from 
1898  to  1905. 

His  three  children,  all  well  educated,  married 
and  leading  useful  lives  are:  Eva,  the  wife  of  Hom¬ 
er  H.  Grafton,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  Reed  Wei¬ 
mer,  of  New  York  City;  and  Charles  B.  Weimer,  of 
Mercedes,  Texas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grafton  spent  six 
years  in  Japan  where  their  two  children,  Robert 
Homer,  now  in  Princeton  University,  and  Rebec¬ 
ca  Ann,  were  born  in  1918  and  1921.  Reed  Weimer 
was  in  Brazil,  South  America,  five  years,  from 
1917  to  1922,  and  he  married  Emma  Maude  Hewitt 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1927.  Charles  B.  Wei¬ 
mer  served  in  the  navy  during  the  World  War  and 
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married  Lois  Ethelyn  Armagost,  of  Mercedes, 
Texas,  in  1928. 

Lola  Weimer  was  born  September  12,  1865. 
She  visited  many  of  the  Weimers  in  Ohio  in  1883. 
She  is  unmarried  and  resides  at  the  Weimer  home 
in  Donegal. 

Hubbs  Weimer  left  the  farm  in  1888,  after 
teaching  three  years  in  the  country  schools,  and 
came  to  Pittsburgh.  On  graduating  from  Duff’s 
Business  College,  he  worked  as  an  accountant.  In 
1894,  he  became  connected  with  the  Accounting 
Department  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  rising  to  the  position  of  Auditor  of  Disburse¬ 
ments,  and  continued  in  this  service  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1919  to 
enter  a  field  of  larger  opportunities,  that  of  insur¬ 
ance  and  building  and  loan.  He  organized  the  Al¬ 
leghany  County  League  of  Building  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociations,  and  was  a  recognized  authority  in  this 
work,  being  active  in  State  and  National  League 
affairs. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  and  an  in¬ 
fluential  worker  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Rotary  Club,  and  Masonic  circles.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  his  life  and  in¬ 
fluence  were  ever  for  the  betterment  of  his  fel- 
lowmen.  The  conspicuous  success  which  crowned 
his  life’s  labors  was  merited  to  the  full.  He  was 
born  July  16,  1867.  In  1893  he  married  Caroline 
Beacon  Graham,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  died  January 
27,  1910.  In  1917,  he  married  Florence  Mitchell,  a 
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teacher  in  the  schools  of  Pittsburgh.  He  passed  to 
his  reward  on  December  31,  1934,  after  a  two 
weeks’  illness. 

He  leaves  one  son,  Donald  Graham  Weimer, 
who  continues  the  work  of  his  father  in  building 
and  loan,  insurance,  and  Masonic  circles.  He  was 
born  May  25,  1901,  and  married  Elizabeth  Wood, 
of  Pittsburgh,  in  1923.  They  have  two  sons — Don¬ 
ald  Wood  Weimer,  born  October  24,  1926,  and 
David  Blair  Weimer,  born  January  7,  1929. 

Juda  Weimer,  born  February  23,  1869,  and  the 
wife  of  Clark  S.  Freed,  lives  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
They  have  three  sons,  Stanley,  Loring,  and  Charles. 
Stanley  and  Loring  are  graduates  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  and  Stanley  re¬ 
ceived  a  Doctor’s  Degree  in  Chemistry  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Dr.  Stanley  Freed  has  been  a  chemist  in  the 
nitrate  region  of  Northern  Chile  for  a  number  of 
years.  Loring  married  Ledah  Mary  Aspinwall,  of 
Hastings,  Michigan,  in  1923,  has  three  children  and 
lives  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Charles  is  married  and  lives 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Clarence  Samuel  Weimer,  born  September  17, 
1873,  married  Dora  Winkler,  of  Donegal,  Westmore¬ 
land  County,  Pa.,  and  has  lived  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Harry  Weimer,  born  July  12,  1875,  graduated 
from  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  in  Indiana, 
Pa.  He  married  Roberta  Stephenson  of  Mahaffey, 
Pa.  They  have  two  children,  Clifford  Putman  Wei¬ 
mer  and  Marjory  Eleanor  Weimer,  both  graduates 
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of  the  University  of  California,  L.  A.  Harry  Wei- 
mer  and  Samuel  Weimer  are  business  partners  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Edgar  Stanley  Weimer,  born  May  7,  1885, 
graduated  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  in  1910.  He  later  became  an  eye  specialist. 
He  married  Mary  McCoy,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
they  reside  in  Pittsburgh. 

From  David  Weimer,  the  first  Weimer  to  settle 
on  the  original  homestead  near  Donegal,  Pa.,  has 
descended  a  worthy  and  intelligent  people  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  breadth  of  our  land,  a  people 
who  have  made  the  world  better  for  having  lived 
in  it,  and  who  are  an  inspiration  to  subsequent 
generations. 


March  27,  1936. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


Henry  C.  Weimer  Family 

By  Helen  Schlafly  Weimer 

The  most  precious  heirloom  in  the  Henry  C. 
Weimer  family  is  an  old  German  Bible  brought  by 
John  Weimer  I  from  Germany,  when  he  emigrated 
to  America.  It  has  been  bequeathed  or  inherited 
as  follows: 

John  Weimer  (1740-1831) — Generation  I 
David  Weimer  (1766-1842) — Generation  II 
Dr.  Henry  Weimer  (1801-  ) — Generation  III 

Henry  C.  Weimer  (1835-1890) — Generation  IV 
James  E.  Weimer  (1860-1931) — Generation  V 
Ray  Weimer  (1890-  ) — Generation  VI 

The  dimensions  of  the  book  are  16  V2  inches 
long,  10  inches  wide  and  6V2  inches  thick.  It  shows 
evidence  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  was  read, 
for  most  of  the  pages  are  frayed  and  many  are 
loose  from  their  binding.  Some  time  in  the  past 
the  original  covering,  which  was  brown  leather 
over  thin  spruce  boards,  was  weakened  by  the 
many  years  of  use  and  the  book  was  rebound  with 
home-tanned  buckskin,  fastened  with  brass-headed 
tacks.  A  note  in  the  Bible  states  that  Dr.  Henry 
Weimer  shot  the  deer  and  tanned  the  hide  from 

which  this  cover  was  made. 

—233— 
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It  is  printed  in  old  German  script,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  read  by  those  whose  education  is  only 
of  the  modern  German  language.  According  to  the 
title  page  it  was  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1765 
and  is  Martin  Luther’s  translation,  begun  in  1522 
and  completed  in  1534. 

The  pictures  in  the  Bible  are  many  and  are 
real  engravings.  The  first  is  a  picture  of  Martin 
Luther  seated  at  his  desk  and  following  this  is  a 
series  of  pictures  of  German  rulers  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  each.  There  are  also 
pictures  of  many  Old  Testament  characters  and  of 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  The  last  picture  in  the 
book  covers  a  double  page  and  is  quite  unique  and 
interesting.  It  portrays  the  Imperial  Diet,  assem¬ 
bled  at  Augsburg  by  Charles  V,  in  1530,  when  the 
Augsburg  Confession  was  laid  before  it  by  the 
German  Protestant  princes.  The  principal  char¬ 
acters  in  the  picture  are  numbered  and  notes  are 
given  describing  and  explaining  who  they  were. 
Following  this  picture  is  given  the  complete  text  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  with  the  signatures  of  the 
Protestant  princes. 

In  addition  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  book  also  contains  the  Apocrapha,  which  is 
omitted  from  the  modern  Protestant  Bible. 

On  the  backs  of  the  two  of  the  pictures  we  find 
the  following  chronology  of  the  Weimer  family, 
written  in  German  script.  This  gives  the  family 
record  of  Henry  C.  Weimer’s  grandfather,  David 
Weimer,  who  was  the  third  son  of  John  Weimer  I 
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and  whose  home  is  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

David  Weimer  was  born  April  27,  1766. 

Christina  Weimer  died  April  19,  1808,  aged  51  yrs. 
Father  and  mother  of  the  following  children: 

April  20,  1789 — Michel  Weimer — Died  1829. 
October  20,  1791 — David  Weimer — Died  1851. 
July  30,  1794 — Yetter  Weimer — 

June  5,  1797 — Susanna  Weimer — 

November  10,  1799 — John  Weimer — (His  god¬ 
father  and  mother  were  Yetter  Tarbell  and 
his  wife,  Mary.) 

November  1,  1801 — Henry  Weimer — (Baptised 
February  20,  1803.) 

November  29,  1805 — Solomon  Weimer — (His 
godfather  and  mother  were  his  own  par¬ 
ents.) 

My  second  wife  was  born  September,  1765,  and 
died  December  27,  1811.  Her  name  was  Christina 
Frid.  She  was  47  years  old.  The  following  chil¬ 
dren  are  those  from  her  first  husband  before  this 
marriage: 

October  20,  1798 — Magdalina  Frid 
November  18,  1802 — Elizabeth  Frid 
December  12,  1804 — Christina  Frid 
October  11,  1811 — Joseph  Weimer  was  born.  . 

Along  with  the  dates  of  births  and  deaths  are 
several  items  about  unusual  weather  conditions 
that  occurred  at  various  times. 

1803  the  May  6th  it  was  so  cold  that  the  ground 
was  frozen.  "  5 
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The  7th  May  1803  it  was  snowing  seven  and 
half  inches. 

The  27th  April  1834  was  so  cold  that  the  ground 
was  frozen  and  the  wheat  all  frozen. 

The  13  November  1833  was  some  brightness  in 
the  air  or  on  the  sky  as  if  the  stars  were  falling. 

The  second  son  of  David  Weimer  (1766)  was 
David  Weimer  (1791-1851),  who  was  the  father  of 
Henry  C.  Weimer. 

“Henry  C.  Weimer,  P.  O.  Beach  City,  was  born 
Feb.  8,  1835,  in  this  township,  Sugarcreek,  Stark 
County,  the  youngest  son  of  a  family  of  thirteen 
children  born  to  David  and  Ann  Catherine  Wei¬ 
mer,  all  of  whom  attained  maturity.  David  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  but  emigrated  to 
this  township  and  county  in  1815  and  entered  160 
acres  in  southwest  quarter  section  27,  remaining 
on  the  same  as  long  as  he  lived;  having  been  one 
of  the  pioneer  ministers  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church  in  this  County.  The  thirteen  children 
born  to  David  Weimer  and  wife  were  as  follows. 
John  and  Dan,  twins;  Juliann,  Gabriel,  Joseph, 
Sarah,  Susan,  David,  Lydia,  Mary  and  Catherine, 
twins;  Henry  C.  and  Rebecca;  all  of  whom  lived 
to  marry  and  have  families.  Our  subject  remained 
with  his  parents  until  he  was  of  age  and  in  June, 
1858  married  Frances  Overholtz,  who  was  born  in 
Harrison  Co.,  this  State  in  December  1841;  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joseph  and  Frances  Overholtz,  both  of  whom 
came  from  Pennsylvania  to  this  State. 

In  May  1864,  Mr.  Weimer  enlisted  in  Co.  K, 
‘Johnston’s  Company’,  163rd  O.  V.  I.  Upon  his  re- 
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turn  home  he  resumed  farming,  in  which  vocation 
he  is  yet  engaged,  having  a  farm  of  83  acres.” 

The  above  was  taken  from  a  history  of  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  published  in  1881.  In  1888,  the  wife, 
Frances  Overholtz  Weimer,  after  a  short  illness  of 
influenza,  passed  away  and  two  years  later,  in 
1890,  her  husband,  Henry  C.  Weimer  followed  her. 

He  was  stricken  in  the  rail  road  station  at 
Beach  City,  when  on  his  way  to  Canton  to  pay  his 
taxes.  He  was  laughing  and  joking  with  the  other 
occupants  of  the  station,  when  in  the  act  of  telling 
a  humorous  story  he  suffered  an  attack  of  apoplexy 
and  died  immediately. 

His  death  left,  what  had  been  a  motherless 
family,  now  also  fatherless.  But  the  older  children 
continued  to  carry  on  and  for  several  years  the 
home  on  the  farm  was  maintained  as  before  his 
death,  with  Lula  and  Otto  acting  in  the  role  of 
father  and  mother  to  the  younger  children. 

The  farm  upon  which  Henry  C.  Weimer  lived 
and  spent  his  entire  life  was  part  of  the  original 
quarter  section  entered  by  his  father,  David  Wei¬ 
mer.  Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  Ann  Catherine 
Weimer,  in  1871,  he  and  his  sister,  Rebecca  Flexer, 
purchased  the  farm  from  the  other  brothers  and 
sisters  and  divided  it.  Many  of  these  brothers  and 
sisters  had  joined  the  westward  movement  of  the 
day,  settling  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Nebraska. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  origin  of  the 
middle  initial  “C”  in  Henry  C.  Weimer’s  name.  He, 
as  the  youngest  boy  in  quite  a  large  family  of  chil¬ 
dren,  was  given  only  one  name;  while  all  his  older 
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brothers  had  two  given  names,  the  second  name 
of  which  was  usually  David,  after  their  father.  As 
a  child,  when  he  realized  his  lack  of  a  middle  name, 
he  decided  to  name  himself  Henry  Catherine,  us¬ 
ing  his  mother’s  name  instead  of  his  father’s,  and 
thereafter  it  was  Henry  C. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  volunteered  and 
served  as  a  picket  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
five  days.  On  his  return  home,  Jim,  at  that  time  a 
boy  about  three  or  four  years  of  age,  did  not  know 
him.  His  father  wanted  Jim  to  come  to  him,  and 
after  much  coaxing  he  came  by  walking  backward 
and  holding  his  hands  over  his  eyes. 

During  his  absence  the  house  burned  to  the 
ground  and  the  grandmother  (Ann  Catherine 
Weimer)  broke  her  hip,  the  fracture  never  healing 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  a  wheel  chair,  she  used  a  rocking  chair.  The 
children  often  quarreled  among  themselves  in  try¬ 
ing  to  decide  who  was  to  pull  the  rocking  chair  to 
the  table  at  meal  time.  The  grandmother  never 
spoke  English  but  could  understand  it  very  well. 

There  were  nine  children  in  the  family  of  Hen¬ 
ry  C.  Weimer — James,  Edwin,  Lula,  Otto,  Joseph, 
Mary  Elda,  Charles,  William,  and  Ransom. 

At  times,  when  five  of  the  group  were  attend¬ 
ing  school,  lunch  was  carried  in  a  half-bushel  bas¬ 
ket  and  there  was  always  an  extra  portion  added 
for  some  other  pupil  whose  lunch  box  might  not 
have  been  so  generously  supplied. 

James  E.  Weimer  was  born  in  the  year  1860 
and  died  in  1931.  He  married  Maud  Kanaga,  of 
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Indiana,  who  died  in  1920.  To  them  were  born  two 
children,  Ray  and  Huber.  James  was  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  farming  on  the  home  farm.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  Weimer  family  to  live  on  the 
land  secured  by  David  Weimer  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  1815.  This  farm  remained  in  the 
Weimer  family  for  110  years.  In  1925  James,  with 
his  son  Ray,  moved  to  Beach  City  where  he  died 
in  1931. 

Huber,  his  second  son,  married  Beulah  Reese 
and  has  one  child,  Warren. 

Edwin  S.  Weimer. — The  following  is  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Weimer,  written  by  himself. 
His  name  must  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Weimer  name,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Henry  C.  Weimer  family. 

“I  was  born  in  the  year  1862,  October  29th,  on 
the  old  Weimer  homestead  in  Sugar  Creek  Town¬ 
ship,  Stark  County,  Ohio.  Being  born  during  the 
Civil  War,  they  named  me  Edwin  Stanton  Weimer, 
after  Lincoln’s  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  Stanton. 
I  attended  the  district  school,  No.  6,  Sugar  Creek 
Township  and  at  the  Beach  City  School,  finishing 
my  common  school  education  at  the  Navarre  High 
School  where  I  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  in 
the  Spring  of  1884. 

After  attending  Otterbein  College,  I  taught  one 
year  in  the  Beach  City  School  and  then  went  to 
Nebraska  where  I  again  taught  for  several  years. 
I  then  returned  to  Ohio  to  enter  the  Union  Biblical 
Seminary,  at  Dayton,  where  I  completed  the  classi¬ 
cal  course  of  study  in  May  1893,  and  immediately 
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began  my  career  as  a  minister  in  the  United  Breth¬ 
ren  Church,  which  calling  I  have  pursued  as  my 
life  work,  spending  40  years  as  an  active  minister. 
It  has  been  a  work  of  varied  service,  but  withal  has 
been  a  joyous  work.  To  tell  my  experience  as  a 
minister  would  make  a  good  sized  volume  in  itself. 

On  June  1st,  1898,  Miss  Amy  I.  Roop,  of  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  became  my  wife.  We  have  lived  these 
nearly  38  years  most  happily.  She  has  been  a  most 
splendid  helper  and  together  we  have  experienced 
the  vicisitudes  of  a  minister’s  life  uncomplainingly 
and  with  many  joyous  experiences  and  some  others 
not  so  joyous,  but  withal  happy  years.  Our  home 
is  blessed  with  one  daughter,  Merna.  Who,  after 
graduating  from  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
taught  school  for  several  years  and  is  now  Mrs. 
Ralph  Apple  and  is  the  happy  mother  of  four  chil¬ 
dren:  Helen  Jean  and  Ralph  Jay,  twins;  Kathryn 
Joanne  and  Nancy  Jane.” 

Lula  Weimer  Davidson,  born  in  1864,  was 
married  to  Rev.  J.  F.  Davidson  in  1899  by  her  broth¬ 
er  Rev.  E.  S.  Weimer.  “Aunt  Lu,”  the  name  by 
which  she  is  affectionately  known  to  her  nieces  and 
nephews,  was  really  the  second  mother  of  the  Hen¬ 
ry  C.  Weimer  family.  At  the  death  of  her  mother, 
she  took  over  the  duties  of  the  home  and  for  ten 
years  she  tended  and  cared  for  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren.  Upon  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Davidson  she  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  career  of  a  minister’s  wife,  making 
the  numerous  moves  which  came  into  their  life. 
Always,  when  leaving  one  charge  for  another,  she 
would  leave  behind  many  friends,  for  Lula  David- 
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son  is  a  lovable  character  who  arouses  tender 
memories  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

To  her  and  her  husband  were  born  three  chil¬ 
dren:  Paul,  Henry  and  Fanny,  all  of  whom  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  profession  of  school  teaching.  They 
were  educated  at  Otterbein  College,  Westerville, 
Ohio,  where  their  parents  moved  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  attend  college.  Mr.  Davidson  held 
various  positions  at  the  college. 

Paul,  a  teacher  in  Westerville,  Ohio,  High 
School,  married  Truth  Daniel,  who  is  a  librarian  in 
the  Columbus  Public  Schools. 

Henry,  a  teacher  in  Barberton,  Ohio,  High 
School,  married  Frances  Kennedy  and  has  one 
daughter,  Sylvia. 

Fanny  is  a  teacher  in  Sterling,  Ohio,  High 
School. 

Otto  C.  Weimer,  born  in  1868  and  died  1925, 
married  Mary  Etta  Patterson  of  Beach  City,  Ohio. 
During  his  life  he  was  Beach  City’s  best  known  and 
most  prominent  business  man.  He  started  life  as 
a  school  teacher  in  the  country  near  Beach  City 
and  later  taught  for  several  years  in  the  Beach 
City  Special  School  District.  He  entered  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Hay  Dry  Goods  Store  in  1893,  first 
as  a  clerk,  later  became  a  partner,  and  finally  pur¬ 
chased  the  store  several  years  later;  thereby  em¬ 
barking  on  a  mercantile  career  which  lasted  for  32 
years  and  was  terminated  only  by  his  death.  He 
was  an  active  and  progressive  citizen  and  was  the 
first  to  aid  in  any  civic  or  religious  project.  He 
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was  a  devoted  member  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church,  serving  it  in  the  capacity  of  trustee  for 
many  years  and  acting  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  for  28  years. 

For  a  long  time  he,  with  several  others,  had 
dreamed  of  a  new  Church  building  to  replace  the 
old  Centenary  Chapel,  which  was  the  successor  of 
the  Weimer  Hill  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  members  in  promoting  plans  for  a  new 
church  and  was  also  one  of  the  most  generous  con¬ 
tributors,  but  he  was  never  permitted  to  see  his 
dream  realized  and  fulfilled.  He  died  in  April, 
1925.  His  funeral,  which  was  the  last  to  be  held  in 
the  old  church,  seemed  to  be  an  appropriate  final 
service.  It  was  fitting  that  these  two,  who  had 
served  their  God  faithfully,  should  pass  at  the 
same  time. 

To  him  also  is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
organization  and  continuance  of  the  Weimer  Re¬ 
union.  Reunion  day  for  him  was  a  busy  time. 
From  early  morning  until  late  at  night  he  worked 
that  others  might  enjoy  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
attending  to  the  various  duties  always  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  occasion.  He  was  happy  and 
glad  to  see  the  old  friends  and  relatives  and  want¬ 
ed  them  to  feel  welcome  when  they  came  back 
home.  He  truly  loved  his  church  and  the  name 
Weimer. 

O.  C.  Weimer  also  loved  his  Country,  for  when 
the  World  War  came,  he  gave  his  three  sons,  one 
of  whom,  John,  never  came  home.  Only  a  parent 
in  like  circumstances  can  realize  what  it  means  to 
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see  your  three  boys  leave  for  the  battle  field,  but 
he  never  faltered,  sending  them  all  with  a  smile. 
However,  as  the  days  passed  and  the  tension  grew 
more  intense  the  smile  was  not  so  readily  forth¬ 
coming,  his  laughter  not  quite  so  spontaneous,  yet 
he  always  managed  a  cheery  v/ord  by  way  of 
greeting.  Finally  there  came  a  day  when  it  was 
impossible  to  smile  any  longer.  Notification  had 
come  from  the  War  Department:  “John  Henry 
Weimer,  killed  in  action.”  Several  days  later 
came  a  second  notice:  “Norman  Kenneth  Weimer, 
wounded  in  action.”  This  seemed  more  than  he 
could  bear,  but  with  his  usual  fortitude  and  cour¬ 
age,  which  was  such  a  characteristic  trait  of  the 
man  and  which  he  displayed  so  vigorously  through¬ 
out  his  life,  he  continued  in  his  everyday  work  as 
before.  But  now  his  shoulders  began  to  droop,  his 
step  became  slower,  and  many  times  tears  in  his 
eyes  accompanied  his  smile.  Something  had  gone 
from  him.  Yes,  it  can  be  rightly  said,  O.  C.  Wei¬ 
mer  gave  his  strength  to  his  Church,  his  love  to 
his  family,  but  his  heart  to  his  Country. 

Otto  and  Etta  Weimer  had  five  children:  Ken¬ 
neth,  John,  Luther,  Mary  and  Ruth. 

Norman  Kenneth  Weimer  married  Helen 
Schlafly  and  they  have  one  child,  Mary  Elizabeth. 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  Wooster  and  at¬ 
tended  the  Graduate  school  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  enlisted  in  the  Ohio  National  Guard  in 
1916  and  served  on  the  Mexican  Border  with  the 
Eighth  Ohio  Infantry.  Upon  the  entry  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  into  the  World  War  in  1917,  this  regiment 
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became  the  146th  United  States  Infantry.  He  served 
overseas  and  was  wounded  in  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive.  Following  the  World  War  he  taught 
fourteen  years  in  the  Beach  City  Village  Schools, 
serving  ten  of  these  years  as  superintendent  of 
schools. 

To  John  Henry  Weimer,  who  bears  the  name 
of  his  grandfather,  belongs  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  descendant  of  Henry  C.  Weimer  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  World  War.  In  1917, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  aviation  ser¬ 
vice.  He  received  his  training  at  Kelley  Field, 
Texas,  and  also  under  British  instructors  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  served  as  a  combat  pilot  until  October 
23rd,  just  nineteen  days  before  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  when  his  plane  was  shot  down  in  flames 
over  the  German  city  of  Metz.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  behind  the  German  lines,  little  was  known 
concerning  his  body  until  almost  a  year  after  the 
war  ended.  Finally,  upon  the  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  Germany  and  the  Allies,  his  grave 
was  identified,  his  body  exhumed  and  placed  in 
the  American  Military  Cemetery  at  Romagne,  sous 
Meuse-Argonne,  France.  In  1930,  his  mother  visit¬ 
ed  this  cemetery  as  a  member  of  the  Gold  Star 
Mothers’  Pilgrimage  to  the  graves  of  their  sons 
overseas. 

Luther  David,  the  third  son  of  Otto  and  Etta 
Weimer,  was  also  a  soldier  in  the  World  War,  but 
unlike  his  two  older  brothers,  was  never  engaged 
in  active  service. 
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Mary  married  Paul  Muskopf  and  has  one  child, 
John  Paul. 

Ruth  graduated  from  Otterbein  College  and  is 
a  teacher  in  the  Massillon,  Ohio,  High  School. 

Joseph  W eimer  was  born  in  1870  and  died  in 
1884.  His  untimely  death  at  the  early  age  of  four¬ 
teen  years  was  due  to  injuries  received  while  he 
was  coasting  with  several  other  boys. 

Elda  W eimer  Downey  was  born  in  1872  and 
died  in  1931.  Elda,  in  her  youth,  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  her  two  older  brothers,  Edwin  and  Ot¬ 
to,  and  taught  school  for  several  years.  In  1897 
she  married  Charles  Downey  of  Navarre,  Ohio. 
They  later  moved  to  Greenville,  Michigan,  where 
they  remained  until  her  death  in  1931.  Her  hus¬ 
band  preceded  her  in  death  in  1928.  To  them  were 
born  two  children. 

Norma  married  J.  M.  Robertson. 

Dayne  married  Beatrice  Olsen  and  they  have 
two  sons,  Max  and  Jack. 

Charles  O.  W eimer,  born  in  1874,  began  his 
career  as  a  miller,  entering  the  employ  of  Siefer’s 
mill  in  Beach  City.  He  has  followed  this  profes¬ 
sion  his  entire  life  with  the  exception  of  two  inter¬ 
missions,  first,  when  he  became  a  street  car  con¬ 
ductor  and  then  again  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
restaurant  business  in  Beach  City.  At  present  he 
is  a  partner  in  a  thriving  grain  and  feed  concern 
known  as  Weimer  and  Kaylor’s  Mill. 

To  Uncle  Charlie  goes  the  honors  as  the  actor 
of  the  family.  For  many  years  few  have  been  the 
home-talent  shows  held  in  Beach  City  in  which  he 
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did  not  have  a  part  and  even  today  at  sixty  years 
of  age  his  name  on  a  show  bill  is  quite  an  asset  to 
the  success  of  the  exhibition.  He  married  Carrie 
Myers  and  to  them  were  born  three  daughters. 

Miriam  married  Frank  Miller  and  has  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Betty  and  Charles. 

Fanny  married  Earl  Shisler  and  has  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Billy  and  Richard. 

Lois  married  Henry  Huffman  and  has  one  son 
Paul. 

William  L.  W aimer  was  born  in  1878  and  died 
in  1928.  He  and  his  younger  brother,  Ransom,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  advice  of  Horace  Greely,  went  west,  a 
precedent  set  by  so  many  of  their  forebears  from 
the  time  the  first  Weimer  started  west  across  the 
Alleghenys.  In  1902  he  married  Marie  Hostetler. 

He  worked  for  the  Northern  Ohio  Traction 
Line  for  several  years  and  in  1906  he  and  his  wife 
went  to  Sand  Point,  Idaho,  where  he  was  employed 
by  the  Dover  Lumber  Company.  He  remained  in 
the  lumber  industry  until  1918,  when  he  returned 
to  Beach  City  and  entered  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness.  He  continued  in  this  business  until  1921, 
when  he  again  returned  to  Idaho  where  he  resided 
until  his  death  in  1928. 

Ransom  A.  Weimer,  born  in  1881,  was  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  Henry  C.  Weimer  family.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  common  school  education,  he  went  to 
Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  completed  a  commercial 
course  in  Jacobs  Business  College.  He  worked  for 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company  of  Dayton  a 
time  and  later  accepted  a  position  with  the  Rem- 
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ington  Typewriter  Company.  He  was  sent  to  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  as  a  representative  of  that  company 
and  later  to  Nome,  Alaska.  During  his  stay  there, 
the  Nome  fire  occurred  which  resulted  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  being  burned  out.  Subsequently  he  and  sev¬ 
eral  associates  turned  to  seeking  their  fortune  in 
gold  prospecting. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  he  settled  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  but  later  removed  to  San 
Leandro,  California,  where  he  is  at  present  an  au¬ 
tomobile  dealer. 

He  is  married  and  has  two  children,  Marshall 
and  Virginia. 

In  the  possession  of  Norman  Kenneth  Weimer 
are  two  interesting  relics  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  Weimer  family.  One  of  these  is 
the  original  subscription  list,  dated  July  4th,  1835, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Weimer  Hill  Church. 
The  other  is  a  woolen  pocket-book,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  over  from  Germany  by  the 
original  John  Weimer. 

The  subscription  list  is  an  interesting  docu¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  signatures  are  in  German  script 
and  some  of  the  family  names  are  no  longer  famil¬ 
iar  in  this  community.  The  amounts  of  money  vary 
from  $1  to  $25.  The  largest  donation  was  given  by 
David  Weimer  on  whose  land  the  church  was  built. 
In  that  day,  as  today,  some  of  the  subscribers’  in¬ 
tentions  were  better  than  their  deeds,  for  several 
names  are  not  marked,  “Paid.”  Along  with  this 
list,  is  another  list  with  the  date,  1839.  This  was 
for  the  purpose  of  finishing  the  “Church  House” 
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and  shows  twenty-two  subscribers  with  $34  sub¬ 
scribed. 

The  second  article  is  known  as  “the  little  blue 
pocket-book  from  Germany”  and  it  is  made  of  red 
and  blue,  home-spun  flannel.  It  is  in  the  shape  of 
two  envelopes  folding  together.  When  folded  it 
is  about  six  inches  long  by  three  inches  wide.  The 
covering  is  of  blue  flannel  and  the  lining  of  each 
pocket  is  red,  with  a  flap  of  the  red  extending  over 
the  blue.  The  outside  of  the  pocket-book  is  em¬ 
broidered  in  yellow  woolen  floss,  in  two  identical 
patterns.  On  the  inside,  worked  in  the  same  yel¬ 
low  yarn,  are  two  sets  of  initials.  On  one  side  are 
the  initials  G.  L.  H.,  on  the  other,  C.  A  L.  H.  To 
whom  did  this  belong  and  what  do  these  initials 
mean?  Were  they  brothers,  with  their  money  in 
separate  compartments,  two  sisters,  or  husband 
and  wife?  This  we  do  not  know,  because  the  little 
blue  pocketbook  can  not  talk  and  its  story  has 
been  lost  along  the  trail  of  time. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


Rebecca  Weimer  Flexer  Family 

By  Ethel  Conrad  Shisler 

A  German  Bible  in  the  possession  of  Rebecca 
Weimer  Flexer  descendants  contains  the  following 
records  in  German,  written  by  the  same  hand: 


Catherine  Weimer 
(1796-1871) 

— 249 — 
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David  Weimer — Born  October  20,  1791, 
Catherine  Weimer — Born  July  17,  1796, 

Their  marriage — January  18,  1814. 
Translated — “We  made  marriage  with  each  other. ” 


Births 


Daniel 

John 

Juliana  *  (Overholser) 

Gabriel 

Joseph 

Sarah  ( *  Brenninger ) 
Susannah  (*  Brown) 
David 

Lydia  (*Gilmore) 
Catherine  (*Reed) 
Mary  (*Bell) 

Henry 

Rebecca  (*Flexer) 


November  1,  1814 

October  22,  1816 
April  17,  1818 
June  3,  1820 
August  23,  1822 
November  1,  1824 
June  7,  1827 
March  25,  1829 

March  30,  1831 

January  8,  1835 
November  11,  1836 


David,  born  October  20,  1791,  the  son  of  David, 
Sr.,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  April  27,  1766,  the  son 
of  John  Weimer,  born  in  Germany  in  January,  1740. 
*  Names  supplied. 

Catherine,  born  July  17,  1796,  the  daughter  of 
John,  Jr.,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  May  11,  1864,  the 
son  of  John  Weimer,  born  in  Germany  in  1740. 
David  and  Catherine  were  born  and  married  in 
Pennsylvania.  Their  twin  boys,  John  and  Daniel, 
were  babies  in  long  dresses  when  they  moved  from 
Donegal,  Pa.,  to  Sugar  Creek  township,  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  in  1815,  in  company  with  Catherine’s 
widowed  mother  and  fourteen-year-old  brother 
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Gabriel,  John  and  Peter,  brothers,  and  sister  Mary. 

David  entered  160  acres  in  southwest  quarter 
section  17.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  ministers  of 
the  county.  His  death  is  recorded  in  the  German 
Bible  mentioned,  printed  in  English: 

“February  8th,  1851,  died,  David  Weimer,  Se 
gn,  aged  59  years,  3  months,  18  days.” 

He  was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack  while  at¬ 
tending  prayer  meeting  at  the  home  of  Gabriel 
Weimer,  was  taken  to  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Juliana  Overholser,  in  Slabtown,  on  the  State 
Road,  but  a  short  distance,  and  died  there  that 
night.  His  youngest  child,  Rebecca  Jane,  was  little 
more  than  fourteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
father’s  death.  It  was  said  of  great-grandmother 
Catherine  that  she  would  be  content  if  she  could 
see  her  thirteen  children  married  and  in  their  own 
homes.  Such  was  her  privilege. 

A  true  mother  whose  chief  concern  was  the 
welfare  of  her  boys  and  girls,  for  as  the  shadows 
lengthened  for  her  and  it  seemed  as  though  night 
were  coming  on,  she  asked  of  those  by  her  bedside, 
“Are  the  children  all  in?” 

One  incident  of  her  very  early  pioneer  days,  as 
it  was  handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter,  never 
failed  to  thrill  those  listening: 

One  day  David  and  Catherine  were  hoeing 
corn  in  a  clearing  some  distance  from  their  log 
cabin,  their  baby  boys  asleep  in  the  cradle  in  the 
shade.  Upon  hearing  a  noise  near  the  cradle  and 
its  precious  contents,  the  father  went  to  investi¬ 
gate;  told  his  wife  a  deer  had  leaped  over  the  fence 
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to  eat  the  tender  stalks  of  corn.  Not  until  years 
after  did  he  tell  her  that  a  curious  bear  was  sniff¬ 
ing  at  her  babies  that  day  in  the  corn  field. 

She  suffered  a  broken  hip  some  years  before 
her  death,  Rebecca  caring  for  her  in  her  declining 
years. 

Rebecca  Jane  Weimer  was  married  to  Rev. 
Elias  B.  Flexer,  October  26,  1857  or  1858.  Elias 
Flexer  was  born  June  14,  1835.  Their  daughters: 
Olive  Jane  Flexer,  born  May  4,  1860,  and  Martha 
Elnora  Flexer,  born  May  5,  1863.  Olive  was  four 
years  old  and  Martha  one  year  old  when  their 
father  answered  the  call  for  “One  hundred-day 
men,”  and  marched  away  never  to  return. 

Quoting  from  the  “Historical  Sketch”  by  Solo¬ 
mon  Weimer,  printed  in  1898: 

“In  the  corner  of  the  cemetery  near  the  old 
Weimer  Church  stands  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Rev.  Elias  B.  Flexer,  5tli  Sergeant  Co.  K,  163rd 
Regt.,  O.  V.  I.,  died  at  Fort  Pocahontas,  Va.,  Au¬ 
gust  18,  1864,  aged  29  years,  2  months  and  14  days. 

‘ 1  This  name  will  doubtless  recall  to  many  an 
esteemed  teacher  and  a  beloved  Sunday  School 
superintendent.  As  I  write  I  recall  that  quiet  digni¬ 
fied  school  master  who  with  the  steady  pointing  of 
his  long  index  finger  at  the  restless  schoolboy  could 
quiet  the  most  turbulent  fellow  without  uttering  a 
word.  Then  on  the  Sabbath  he  would  stand  before 
us  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  or  superintendent  of 
Sunday  School.  But  the  war  came  and  with  char¬ 
acteristic  sense  of  duty  he  found  his  way  to  the 
front.  But  he  did  not  forget  his  beloved  Sunday 
School.  Interesting  letters  were  received  from 
him  to  be  read  to  the  school.  At  suggestion  of  the 
superintendent,  every  scholar  that  could  use  a  pen 
wrote  him  a  short  letter  one  day  and  put  them  in 
the  same  mail.  Great  was  the  delight  of  the  good 
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man  and  the  astonishment  of  his  comrades  when 
the  name  of  E.  B.  Flexer  was  called  out  repeatedly 
by  the  regimental  postmaster.  But  one  day  the 
sad  news  came  of  his  being  accidentally  shot  and 

killed. 1  ’ 

Quoting,  in  part,  a  letter  from  S.  D.  Bates, 

‘‘Wilson’s  Landing  on  the  James  River,  Ya. 

“Aug.  19,  1864. 

“Mrs  Eli  B.  Flexer: 

Dear  Friend: 

‘  ‘  Though  you  are  a  stranger  to  me  it  is  ad¬ 
missible  for  me  to  pen  you  a  few  lines.  At  this 
time  you  are  no  doubt  cherishing  in  your  heart 
fond  hopes  of  soon  meeting  your  dear  and  worthy 
husband  on  his  expected  return  from  the  100-day 
service  for  hi's  country.  But  alas  how  often  are 
our  fondest  hopes  and  most  cherished  anticipations 
destined  to  be  blasted  and  cut  off,  and  this  sad  ex¬ 
perience,  I  regret,  is  to  be  your  lot. 

“This  afternoon  at  three  o’clock  I  performed 
the  sad  rites  of  his  interment  in  our  little  ceme¬ 
tery.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  pain¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme. 

“Yesterday  afternoon,  a  member  of  Co.  E  came 
in  from  duty  outside  the  camp — (it  was  said  he 
was  hunting  groundhogs)  and  laid  his  gun  down  in 
his  tent  loaded,  and  in  so  doing  it  accidentally  dis¬ 
charged  its  contents,  the  ball  passing  through  a 
post  some  one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  against  which 
your  husband  was  leaning,  also  a  folded  blanket, 
which  had  eleven  holes  in  it,  and  then  passing 
through  his  back  on  the  left  side,  low  enough  down 
from  the  shoulder  to  pass  through  the  lower  lobe 
of  the  left  lung  and  lodging,  probably,  in  the  stom¬ 
ach.  He  lived  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes. 
Soon  realizing  his  condition  and  that  he  could  not 
live  long,  he  said  in  regard  to  his  family:  ‘Tell 
them  I  am  reconciled  ’  and  ‘  I  am  a  dying  man,  tell 
my  family  I  am  prepared,  and  hope  to  see  them  in 
heaven.  ’  Soon  after  he  gradually  sank  and  with- 
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out  a  groan  or  a  struggle  sweetly  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus. 

‘  ‘  The  man  whose  gun  took  his  life  certainly 
had  no  wrong  intention  and  felt  very  sadly  about  it. 

I  saw  him  in  tears.  Your  husband  said  he  forgave 
him  and  hoped  to  meet  him  in  heaven. 

‘  ‘  It  was  the  desire  of  the  company  and  his 
many  friends  there  to  have  the  body  embalmed  and 
taken  home  with  the  regiment,  but  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible. 

‘  ‘  ‘Brother,  thou  are  gone  to  rest’  was  sung,  I 
made  a  few  remarks  and  offered  prayer,  and  then 
he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  presence  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber;  many  of  whom  were  in  tears,  especially  his 
company.  I  may  say  that  he  was  very  highly 
esteemed  as  a  man,  a  soldier  and  a  Christian.  ” 

Sf:  JjJ  5|{ 

The  war  was  over  and  the  regiment  was  await¬ 
ing  their  discharge  papers  which  came  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  the  company  started  home.  Upon  their 
return  from  the  South,  not  one  of  his  comrades 
would  go  alone  to  tell  Rebecca  Flexer  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  tragic  death  so  all  went  together  to  her 
home.  The  writer  is  not  sure  that  the  letter  reached 
her  before  the  arrival  of  his  friends. 

Rebecca  Flexer  cherished  the  memory  of  her 
young  husband,  and  remained  a  widow  until  her 
death  in  February,  1906,  forty-two  years.  The 
house  in  which  she  and  her  little  daughters  lived 
with  her  mother  had  burned  a  few  weeks  prior  to 
her  husband’s  death.  One  can  only  imagine  the 
double  tragedy. 

Rebecca  lived  with  her  mother  until  her  death. 
The  girls  were  now  nearing  twelve  and  fifteen 
years,  respectively.  Their  mother  built  a  house  on 
seventeen  acres,  a  south  field  of  the  home  farm, 
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this  being  in  part  her  legacy;  her  brother  Henry 
remaining  at  the  homestead.  Up  until  this  time 
Rebecca’s  family  and  Henry’s  family  were  raised 
practically  as  one,  playing  in  the  same  dooryard, 
sharing  each  other’s  childish  joys  and  sorrows. 

Eliza  Jane  Weimer  Norton,  one  of  her  oldest 
nieces,  enjoyed  telling  “Aunt  Becky’s”  grand¬ 
daughters  what  an  attractive  girl  Rebecca  Weimer 
was,  with  “her  glossy  black  hair,  bright  dark  eyes 
and  red  cheeks.”  Grandma  would  say  that  she 
was  accused  of  “painting”  when  a  girl,  but  if  it  were 
a  sin  she  need  never  answer  for  that.  She  was  a 
highly  esteemed  woman,  the  local  Daughters  of 
Union  Veterans  organization  being  named,  “The 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Flexer  Tent”  in  her  memory. 

Being  Ollie  Conrad’s  third  child  and  nearly 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  Grandmother’s 
death,  her  beautiful  character  is  fully  appreciated. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  beautiful  auburn  hair 
of  Aunt  Mary  Bell,  which  was  like  spun  silk.  Her 
husband,  Uncle  “Billy”  Bell,  had  a  watch-cord 
woven  of  it,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  He 
seemed  never  to  tire  of  talking  of  his  wife,  Mary. 
Grandmother  Flexer  would  remark  that  she  liked 
to  have  her  brothers-in-law,  Wm.  Bell  and  Joseph 
Gilmore,  visit  her  at  the  same  time  for  “Uncle  Joe” 
was  a  man  of  few  words  and  “Uncle  Billy”  was 
very  talkative,  and  she  not  being  very  strong,  that 
solved  the  problem  of  entertaining  them.  Uncle 
Billy  was  a  Civil  War  veteran  and  at  one  time  vis¬ 
ited  the  grave  of  Elias  B.  Flexer,  near  Richmond. 

I  recall  some  of  the  nephews  and  nieces  who 
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visited  “Aunt  Becca”  (or  Becky) :  John  Bell  and 
family;  Cora  Gilmore  Olmstead  and  sister,  Saman¬ 
tha  Kilmer;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Gilmore  and  fam¬ 
ily;  Edward  and  Kathrine  Airhart  (Electa  Reed 
Airhart’s  children) ;  Eliza  Jane  Norton,  her  brother, 
Daniel’s  only  child,  and  oldest  niece;  Joe  and  Cy¬ 
rus  Weimer,  brother  Joseph’s  sons,  of  Indiana; 
David  Overholser  and  his  good  wife,  Lizzie,  of 
Sterling,  Ill.,  parents  of  Julia  Drury,  who,  with  her 
husband,  Philo,  have  served  long  years  as  mission¬ 
aries  in  Porto  Rico;  Euroia  Bair  Barrick,  of  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  and  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  granddaughter 
of  “Aunt  Becky’s”  eldest  brother,  John,  who,  with 
his  twin  brother,  Daniel,  were  babes  when  the  fam¬ 
ily  came  to  Ohio  in  1815;  Austie  Kate  Benepe,  of 
Sebastopol,  Calif.,  and  Sister  Ollie  Martin,  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  brother  Gabriel’s  daughters. 

It  was  said  that  Austie  married  young  Dr. 
Benepe,  of  New  Philadelphia,  so  she  need  not  go 
with  her  parents  to  Oklahoma  Territory.  After 
marriage  she  and  Dr.  Benepe  soon  followed  to  the 
west.  Her  sister,  Ollie,  barely  sixteen,  was  im¬ 
mediately  pressed  into  school  teaching  service. 
How  we  sat  thrilled  as  these  cousins  told  exciting 
experiences  of  pioneer  days!  It  seemed  these  peo¬ 
ple  were  pushing  west,  ever  west. 

Wm.  Harrison  Weimer,  of  Donegal,  Pa.,  Re¬ 
becca’s  cousin,  and  her  father’s  nephew,  visited 
Ohio  relatives  once,  also  his  daughter,  Lola. 

Rebecca  visited  the  Pennsylvania  relatives 
once,  visiting  her  cousin,  “Bill”  Weimer  at  the  an¬ 
cestral  homestead.  The  good  wife  and  mother, 
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"‘Molly”  made  extensive  preparations  for  her  visit, 
even  sweeping  the  cobwebs  from  the  barn,  know¬ 
ing  Rebecca  would  explore  every  crevice  and 
cranny. 

At  the  time  of.  the  marriage  of  Rebecca’s 
younger  daughter,  Martha,  to  Peter  Camp,  her  son- 
in-law,  Fred  Conrad,  bought  her  home  and  there¬ 
after  she  divided  her  time  between  her  daughters, 
usually  spending  the  winter  months  with  Martha 
and  the  summers  with  Ollie.  Although  an  invalid 
the  last  eleven  years  of  her  life,  she  always  dis¬ 
played  a  cheerful  demeanor. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  her  life  that  she  re¬ 
marked  that  she  would  like  to  see  all  her  living 
nephews  and  nieces.  This  remark  was  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  gathering  of  “cousins”  that  effected  the 
“Weimer  Family  Reunion”  organization. 

Her  elder  daughter,  Olive  Jane,  was  married 
to  Frederick  Peter  Conrad  (born  March  20,  1854) 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  28,  1878,  at  the 
home,  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Deal. 

There  were  seven  children: 

1.  Alton  Flexer  Conrad,  born  May  13,  1880;  mar¬ 
ried  December  24,  1901,  at  Beach  City,  by  Rev. 
D.  W.  Sprinkle,  to  Iris  Pfouts  (born  Dec.  14, 
1879). 

Children:  Alton  F.  Conrad,  Jr.,  born  March  11, 
1906;  married  September  2,  1930,  to  Madge 
Test  (born  April  4,  1905) . 

Children:  Alton  F.  Ill,  born  Oct.  2,  1931 
Walter,  born  May  20,  1932 
Jack,  born  Aug.  7,  1935 
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Alton,  Sr.,  graduated  from  Ohio  State  Medical 
University,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  May, 
1900. 

Alton,  Jr.,  graduated  from  South  Cleveland 
High  School,  also  Colorado  School  of  Mines, 
Golden,  Colo.,  May,  1930.  He  was  an  all  “A” 
student  throughout  his  school  and  college 
career. 

*  *  *  * 

2.  Mary  Arbalene  (“Arbie”)  Conrad,  born  Sept. 
17,  1882.  She  was  her  mother’s  stay  during  the 
prolonged  illness  of  Grandma  Flexer  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  mother  to  the  family  of  seven  children. 

*  *  *  sis 

3.  Ethel  Rebecca  Conrad,  born  October  3,  1887; 
married  October  25,  1906,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  by 
Dr.  P.  M.  Camp,  to  Wilbur  Holmes  Shisler 
(born  Jan.  8,  1883) . 

Children:  Edgar  Paul  Shisler,  born  Sept.  30, 
1907;  married  July  10,  1930,  at  Youngs¬ 
town,  to  Margaret  E.  Montgomery  (born 
May  18,  1908). 

Children:  Conrad  Neil,  October  13,  1931 
Jerome  Paul,  September  3,  1933 

Olive  Elizabeth  Shisler,  born  June  22,  1909. 
Ethel  Shisler,  her  husband  and  children  are 
graduates  of  Beach  City  High  School.  Paul  at¬ 
tended  Wooster  College  three  semesters  and 
graduated  from  Ohio  State  University,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Landscape  Architecture,  June,  1930. 
Olive  graduated  from  Otterbein  College  fc.  in 
June,  1931,  and  from  Spencerian  Secretarial 
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School,  Cleveland,  June,  1934.  At  present  she 
is  secretary  to  the  treasurer  of  Otterbein  Col¬ 
lege. 

:{:  jjc  jJs 

4.  Edgar  Holmes  Conrad,  born  October  4,  1889, 
died  October  21,  1904.  He  was  taken  ill  on  his 
fifteenth  birthday.  After  being  ill  two  weeks, 
an  operation  was  performed  at  the  home  and 
a  ruptured  appendix  found.  Operating  for  this 
ailment  was  in  its  primitive  stages  at  this  time. 
The  doctors  in  consultation  pronounced  it  In- 
flamation  of  the  Bowels.  He  was  a  Freshman 
in  High  School. 

*  ❖  *  * 

5.  Walter  G.  Conrad,  born  April  15,  1891;  mar¬ 
ried  October  8,  1913,  at  Byesville,  by  the  bride’s 
pastor,  to  Mary  E.  Mahaffey  (born  July  2, 
1891) .  Children: 

Iris  Louise,  born  July  1,  1914;  married  De¬ 
cember  6,  1935,  to  Charles  Lee  Scott. 
Elizabeth  Jane,  born  August  25,  1915;  mar¬ 
ried  April  28,  1934,  to  Clayton  George 
Sauer.  Children: 

Robert  Eugene  Sauer,  born  Dec.  24, 
1934. 

Frederick  M.,  born  July  23,  1919. 

Phyllis  Marian,  born  August  11,  1920. 
Walter,  a  graduate  of  Beach  City  High 
School,  also  Western  Reserve  University, 
Department  of  Pharmacy,  June,  1913. 

Iris  and  Jane,  graduates  of  Berea  High 
School,  Berea,  Ohio. 
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Iris  Louise  was  valedictorian  of  her  class. 

*  *  ❖ 

6.  Lura  Winifred  Conrad,  born  October  3,  1894; 
married  June  3,  1920,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  William¬ 
son,  at  Akron,  to  Dwight  E.  Cotton  (born  May 
30,  1890). 

Children:  Jean  Anne  Cotton,  February  26,  1921 
Evelyn  Rebecca  Cotton,  June  12,  1924. 
Lura,  a  graduate  of  Beach  City  High  School, 
attended  Wooster  Summer  School,  also  Kent 
State  School,  taught  a  number  of  years  before 
her  marriage. 

*  *  *  * 

7.  John  Wayland  Conrad,  born  February  21,  1890; 
married  June  7,  1922,  at  Justus,  by  Rev.  Dear, 
to  Ruth  Irene  Warstler  (born  October  12, 
1901). 

Children:  Edgar  Don  Conrad,  August  22,  1924, 
Joyce  Juanita,  August  11,  1928, 

John  Lynn,  February  7,  1936. 

John  resides  on  the  home  farm  of  Rebecca 
Flexer,  owned  by  the  Conrad  heirs,  farms  and 
tends  the  orchard  planted  by  his  father. 

*  *  * 

Fred  and  Olive  Conrad  encouraged  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  obtaining  an  education.  Living  outside 
the  village  school  district,  they  were  necessarily 
tuition  pupils. 

Much  could  be  said  of  these  good  people. 
Quoting  from  a  tribute  by  Dr.  P.  M.  Camp:  “Mod¬ 
est  in  their  religious  life,  faithful  to  its  duties,  loyal 
and  true  in  example.” 
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Many  of  the  Weimer  relatives  found  a  hearty 
welcome  in  their  home,  coming  there  to  visit  “Aunt 
Becky.” 

Ollie  Conrad  departed  this  life  October  25, 
1920,  following  an  apoplectic  stroke,  aged  a  little 
more  than  sixty  years.  She  possessed  the  beauti¬ 
ful  silky  black  hair  as  her  mother  did,  which  never 
turned  gray. 

The  following  is  taken  from  obituary  of  Olive 
Conrad  by  Peter  M.  Camp,  brother-in-law: 

“She  was  self-sacrificing  in  her  devotion  to 
other’s  needs.  When  her  own  mother  lingered  for 
some  years  with  the  dread  cancerous  disease,  it 
was  Mrs.  Conrad,  who,  lovingly  and  tenderly,  min¬ 
istered  to  her  night  and  day.” 

sjs  sfc  H* 

Virgil  Camp  submits  the  following: 

Martha  Elnora  Flexer,  younger  daughter  of 
Rebecca  Weimer  and  Elias  B.  Flexer,  was  born  near 
Beach  City,  May  5,  1863.  She  attended  Weimer 
(elementary)  School  and  Navarre  High  School  and 
graduated  from  Bonebrake  Biblical  Seminary, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  Deaconess  course.  She  was 
always  prominent  in  local  church  and  Sunday 
School  work,  was  active  in  helping  to  organize 
East  Ohio  Branch  Missionary  Association. 

She  was  married  August  14,  1890,  to  Peter  M. 
Camp,  and  more  than  did  her  share  as  his  wife  as 
he  served  many  years  in  the  local  ministry  in  Beach 
City,  Akron,  Canton  and  Dayton;  as  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Miami  Conference  and  as  Home  Mission 
Secretary  (12  years)  for  the  denomination  (United 
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Brethren  in  Christ) .  She  died  November  30,  1929, 
at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Two  sons  were  born  to  Peter  and  Martha 
Camp: 

(1)  Virgil,  born  December  7,  1894,  at 
Akron,  Ohio;  married  September  26, 
1916,  to  Esther  Hough,  of  Scottdale,  Pa., 
(born  October  14,  1894) . 

Children: 

Robert,  born  April  23,  1921, 

Richard,  born  December  22,  1923, 
Gretchen  Louise,  born  July  19,  1925. 
Wendell  H.,  born  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1903;  a  graduate  of  Otterbein  Col¬ 
lege,  Doctor’s  Degree,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  taught  at  Ohio  State  University;  at 
present  is  Assistant  Curator  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens,  New  York  City. 

He  *  *  * 

I  wish  to  add  an  item  that  Cousin  Virgil  failed 
to  give  about  himself.  He  graduated  from  Massil¬ 
lon  High  School  and  attended  Winona  University, 
then  taught  for  a  number  of  years.  He  lives  at  the 
Camp  homestead  and  is  a  successful  orchard  man 
(fruit  grower) .  Highly  intellectual  and  broad¬ 
minded,  he  is  a  big  factor  for  all  that  is  high  and 
fine  in  our  community. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Cousin  Louise  Potts 
for  the  invitation  to  write  at  length  concerning  my 
grandmother,  Rebecca  Flexer’s  family.  Perhaps 
that  privilege  had  been  exceeded.  The  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  a  large  family,  Grandmother  sometimes 
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expressed  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  always  deeply  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of  her  many 
friends  and  relatives. 

Rebecca  Flexer  lies  in  the  Beach  City  “South- 
lawn  Cemetery,”  between  her  daughters,  as  was 
her  wish.  The  tie  binding  this  mother  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  was  beautiful  to  witness,  perhaps  made  the 
stronger  because  there  was  no  father  and  husband 
in  the  home.  There  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory 
on  the  stone  by  her  grave: 


“THEY  ARE  NOT  DEAD,  BUT  JUST  AWAY.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


The  Weimer  Family  Reunion 

By  Ethel  Conrad  Shisler 

“A  reunion  of  the  Rev.  David  and  Catherine 
Weimer  was  held  for  the  first  time,  August  11, 
1903,  in  a  grove  on  a  farm  once  owned  by  David 
Weimer  and  on  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Conrad 
now  reside.  To  this  devout  family  were  born  thir¬ 
teen  children,  all  of  whom  married  and  reared 
families.  The  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  Mrs. 
Rebecca  J.  Flexer,  is  the  only  one  now  living.  It 
was  in  honor  of  ‘Aunt  Becca’  that  this  first  meet¬ 
ing  was  held.  The  enrollment  of  those  present 
numbered  sixty-five,  representing  ten  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  thirteen  families,”  Secretary  E.  A.  Gilmore’s 
minutes  of  the  first  reunion. 

August  4,  1921,  Mrs.  Conrad’s  death  is  noted 
with  the  following  comment:  “Mrs.  Ollie  Conrad 
never  missed  a  reunion.  It  was  through  her  efforts, 
together  with  those  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Martha 
Camp,  O.  C.  Weimer,  John  H.  Bell,  and  E.  A.  Gil¬ 
more  that  the  first  reunion  became  a  reality,  the 
present  organization  resulting  from  that  meeting 
which  was  held  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  J. 
Flexer.” 

According  to  the  records  that  first  reunion 
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was  a  happy  day.  During  the  afternoon  an  organ¬ 
ization  was  effected  and  officers  chosen: 

John  H.  Bell,  Canton — President. 

E.  A.  Gilmore,  Youngstown — Secretary. 

O.  C.  Weimer,  Beach  City — Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee — F.  P.  Conrad,  U.  C. 
Ward,  J.  E.  Weimer,  Beach  City;  W.  L.  Reed,  Wil- 
mot;  W.  E.  Airhart,  Akron. 

Committee  on  History — Franklin  Weimer, 

Beach  City;  Solomon  Weimer,  Cleveland. 

The  last  two  mentioned,  cousins  of  Mrs.  Flex- 
er,  were  present  that  day;  also  three  brothers-in- 
law,  Wm.  H.  Bell,  John  Reed  and  Joseph  Gilmore; 
one  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  David  Weimer,  Jr.,  the  last 
survivor  of  her  family.  Mrs.  Austie  Benepe,  of 
Sebastapol,  Cal.,  (Gabriel,  Jr.’s  daughter)  had  not 
visited  in  Ohio  for  forty  years,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  some  incentive  for  that  first  gathering.  It 
fell  to  her  lot  to  tell  “Aunt  Becca”  the  startling 
news  of  John  Bell’s  death  two  weeks  later.  He 
died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Can¬ 
ton.  It  was  almost  unbelievable,  he  being  a  picture 
of  perfect  health.  In  October,  Edgar,  promising 
son  of  Fred  and  Ollie  Conrad,  was  taken  ill  with 
acute  appendicitis  and  died.  By  the  next  summer 
Rebecca  Flexer  was  so  very  ill  that  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  postpone  the  reunion  one  year.  Ott  Wei¬ 
mer  was  appointed  president  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  In  August,  1905,  the  family  again  assem¬ 
bled,  this  time  in  Ward’s  grove  near  the  site  of  the 
Weimer  church.  While  the  church  no  longer 
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stands,  yet  this  historic  hill  has  ever  remained  hal¬ 
lowed  ground. 

Each  year  the  Weimer  family  has  met  in  an¬ 
nual  reunion,  excepting  two,  one  above  mentioned 
and  in  1914,  when  there  was  a  smallpox  scare  in 
the  community.  In  1932  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
reunion  every  two  years,  the  last  being  held  in 
1934.  After  the  first  reunion  the  invitation  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  relatives. 

The  committee  on  family  history  served  well, 
Frank  Weimer  bringing  interesting  facts  each  year 
until  his  death,  his  brother,  Sol,  continuing,  final¬ 
ly  getting  some  material  in  shape  that  records 
could  be  preserved.  The  family  is  deeply  grateful 
to  these  two  for  their  untiring  efforts  and  valuable 
information  collected. 

Seldom  was  there  a  fixed  program  on  these 
occasions.  An  extemporaneous  program  of  im¬ 
promptu  talks  of  reminiscent  nature  being  much 
enjoyed.  Some  entertained  with  readings,  others 
with  musical  numbers.  Usually  the  weather  has 
been  ideal.  In  the  minutes  of  the  sixth  reunion, 
1909,  mention  is  made  of  a  thunder-shower  and 
“all  sought  shelter  in  their  buggies.” 

Alf  Baltzly  was  the  first  to  bring  his  family  in 
an  automobile.  In  1919,  ten  years  later,  “cousins, 
eager  to  visit  with  other  cousins,  began  to  arrive 
in  buggies,  autos  and  Fords.” 

Alas,  how  often  joy  is  mingled  with  pathos  for 
a  little  further  on  we  read,  “We  were  happy  to 
clasp  the  hands  of  our  boys  so  recently  returned 
from  overseas — Kenneth  Weimer,  Earl  Shisler  and 
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Frank  Miller.  But  hearts  were  saddened  when 
we  thought  of  one  who  did  not  return — Lieut.  John 
Henry  Weimer,  aviator,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  C. 
Weimer,  who  fell,  over  Metz,  October  23,  1918,  so 
shortly  before  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  The 
year  before  greetings  were  read  from  John,  sent 
from  London,  England,  his  first  time  absent  from 
the  reunion. 

“Weimer,  the  Eagle 
Live  on  in  thy  glory. 

We’ll  not  forget  thee 
Though  thy  days  be  few.” 

A.  B.  Wingate. 

Eleven  years  later,  August,  1930,  Mrs.  Etta 
Weimer  spoke  of  her  trip  to  France  to  visit  her 
son’s  grave.  She  was  a  member  of  the  first  con¬ 
tingent  of  Gold  Star  Mothers  who  made  the  pil¬ 
grimage  in  May,  1930,  as  guests  of  the  United 
States  government. 

The  nineteenth  reunion,  1923,  boasts  the  larg¬ 
est  attendance,  173,  and  it  stands  a  record  today. 
This  day  “Uncle  Sol”  told  how  he  had  compiled 
the  Historical  Sketch  of  the  church,  school  and 
woods  meeting.  “While  my  name  is  not  attached, 
I  must  assume  responsibility  for  its  authorship.” 
Martha  F.  Camp  just  radiated  good  cheer.  Her  in¬ 
spirational  remarks,  interspersed  with  rare  humor, 
will  long  be  remembered. 

At  different  times  relatives  have  compiled  brief 
family  histories,  historical  sketches,  etc.,  but  at  last 
we  are  to  have  a  more  complete  history  dating 
from  the  earliest  Weimer  who  came  to  Pennsyl- 
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vania  from  Germany,  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  historian,  this  time,  is  Mrs.  Louise  Crise  Potts, 
of  Rockvale,  Tenn.,  who  attended  the  Weimer 
Family  Reunion  at  Beach  City  in  August,  1934. 
She  had  with  her  the  original  copy  which  she  had 
printed  by  hand  and  scattered  through  with  pen 
and  ink  sketches  of  her  own  making.  To  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  “cousins,”  Mrs.  Potts  read  her  book  to 
them  during  the  afternoon  program.  This  reunion 
was  attended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbs  Weimer,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Weimer’s  sister,  Mrs. 
Clarke  S.  Freed,  of  Norfolk,  Va.  Mr.  Weimer  and 
sister  were  born  at  the  original  homestead  in 
Donegal,  Pa. 

The  years  have  rolled  on.  What  has  held  this 
family  together?  On  one  occasion  one  who  sent 
greetings  by  letter  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
all:  “Meeting  of  friends  is  a  tonic  to  nobler  vir¬ 
tues  and  an  inspiration  to  live  lives  worthy  of  the 
love  and  respect  of  our  friends.” 

Space  will  not  permit  naming  all  those  fine 
people  who  have  come  some  distance  to  attend 
these  gatherings,  but  without  your  knowing  it  you 
have  been  the  fuel  that  fed  the  fire.  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  kindled  enthusiasm  among  the  home 
folks  as  letters  come  telling  of  relatives  coming  to 
attend  the  reunion.  Oh,  no,  you  need  not  live  out¬ 
side  the  state  of  Ohio,  just  outside  the  county 
mean  you  are  coming  home.  And  that’s  unkind, 
for  one  of  our  staunchest  supporters  lives  in  our 
county  seat.  Ed  Airhart  was  named  on  that  first 
executive  committee  and  has  been  a  booster  for 
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“bigger  and  better  reunions”  from  that  day  to  this. 
Did  the  kiddies  know  it  was  he  who  furnished  the 
watermelons  and  bananas?  O.  C.  Weimer  fur¬ 
nished  the  10-gallon  crocks  and  the  “makings”  for 
lemonade.  One  little  girl  said,  “I  always  remem¬ 
ber  the  lemonade  truck.”  Earl  brought  Uncle 
Seward’s  truck  and  Uncle  Fred  hauled  the  water 
in  the  big  tank  he  used  for  gathering  sugar  water 
in  the  early  spring.  Chuch  and  Luke,  Wib,  Virgil 
and  Ken,  George  and  Harry,  Ray,  Jim  and  Dan  set 
up  the  tables  and  prepared  the  grove.  We  don’t 
dare  begin  naming  people  for  every  one  helped, 
that’s  why  it’s  always  been  such  a  happy  day.  Ott 
Weimer  declared  a  holiday  and  closed  his  store 
for  several  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

And  this  is  reunion  year  again,  also  the  dedi¬ 
catory  centennial  of  the  Weimer  Hill  Church. 
Quoting  S.  Weimer’s  sketch,  Iron  Valley  Reporter: 

“The  United  Brethren  people  living  about  here 
used  to  hold  services  in  their  homes,  but  along 
about  1832-33  they  began  to  talk  up  a  church,  and 
in  1834  began  its  construction.  Times  were  close 
then  and  the  contributions  slow,  but  little  by  little 
they  hewed  the  logs  and  rived  the  shingles  and  by 
1836  it  was  ready  for  dedication.  It  was  a  great 
day  for  all  the  country  round  when  it  took  place. 

“The  building  is  located  just  at  the  center  of 
four  original  quarter  sections  of  land,  then  owned 
by  John  Weimer,  David  Weimer,  Henry  Weimer 
and  Michael  Kanagy.  These  four,  with  John  Hur- 
raw  and  others,  were  instrumental  in  the  erection 
of  the  church.” 
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If  plans  do  not  fail  this  year,  1936,  the  Weimer 
Family  Reunion  will  be  held  on  the  Weimer  Hill 
and  a  marker  placed  near  this  historic  spot. 

Cannot  this,  too,  be  a  great  day?  Is  here,  then, 
the  common  bond?  Some  call  it  tradition;  others 
prefer  to  call  it  sentiment. 

Is  the  foundation  we  lay  today  for  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  tomorrow  as  firm  as  that  laid  for  us  by  our 
forbears  yesterday?  Let  us  examine  well  that 
foundation.  For  soon,  ah,  soon,  we  too  will  have 
joined  that  innumerable  caravan  of  our  fathers 
whose  bodies  lie  mouldering  in  the  grave,  yet 
whose  souls  go  marching  on. 


